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FOREWORD 


“ Stories from American Authors” has been prepared 
for use in first-year high school classes in English. In 
the opinion of those responsible for this book there has 
been a great lack of available material for this purpose. 
Such compilations as have previously appeared have usu- 
ally been too narrow in their scope or too limited in their 
method of treatment to be wholly satisfactory. 

The teacher who is looking for a new text for use in 
his first-year English classes will find in the present book 
a great variety of material, ranging from the classic tales 
of Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe to the present-day stories 
of Van Dyke and Mrs. Andrews. They cover also a wide 
range of subjects and illustrate very different phases of 
life. Most of these stories have the advantage of not 
having appeared before in any collection. Every story 
has been selected for a definite purpose, and rouses in the 
student a particular emotional and ethical reaction. Each 
one teaches its lesson of reverence, courage, patience, 

honesty or devotion to high ideals. It is hoped that the 

English teacher will find in these stories just what he 
needs to stimulate the imagination and direct the ideals 
of the student who stands on the threshold of his high 
school course. 

Aside from the authors of the stories of this collection 
whose copyrights are held by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, thanks are due to Mr. George Kennan and to the Out- 
look Company for permission to use “ The Checkerboard 
Square,” also to Mr. James Lane Allen and to The Mac- 
millan Company for permission to use ““A Boy’s Violin.” 
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- THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM 


¥ A TRAVELER’S TALE.! 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


He that supper for is dight, 
He lyes full cold, I trow, this night! 
Yestreen to chamber I him led, 
This night Gray-steel has made his bed! 
Srgr Eaer, SiR GRAHAME, and SIR GRAY-STEEL, 


On the summit of one of the heights of the Oden- 
wald, a wild and romantic tract of Upper Germany, 
that lies not far from the confluence of the Maine and 
the Rhine, there stood, many, many years since, the 
Castle of the Baron Von Landshort. It is now quite 
fallen to decay, and almost buried among beech trees 
and dark firs; above which, however, its old watch- 
tower may still be seen struggling, like the former 
possessor I have mentioned, to carry a high head, and 
look down upon a neighboring country. 

The baron was a dry branch of the great family of 
Katzenellenbogen,” and inherited the relics of the prop- 
‘erty, and all the pride, of his ancestors. Though the 
warlike disposition of his predecessors had much 
impaired the family possessions, yet the baron still 
endeavored to keep up some show of former state. 
The times were peaceable, and the German nobles, in 

1The erudite reader, wejJ versed in good-for-nothing lore, will perceive 
that the above Tale must have been suggested to the old Swiss by a little 
French anecdote, a circumstance said to have taken place in Paris.—W. I. 

*Cat’s Elbow—the name of a family of those parts, very powerful in 
tormer times. The appellation, we are told, was given in compliment to a 


peerless dame of the family, celebrated for her fine arm.—W. I, 
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general, had abandoned their inconvenient old castles, 
perched like eagles’ nests among the mountains, and 
had built more convenient residences in the valleys; 
still the baron remained proudly drawn up in his little 
fortress, cherishing with hereditary inveteracy all the 
old family feuds; so that he was on ill terms with 
some of his nearest neighbors, on account of disputes 
that had happened between their great-great grand- 
fathers. 

The baron had but one child, a daughter; but Na- 
ture, when she grants but one child, always compen- 
sates by making it a prodigy; and so it was with the 
daughter of the baron. All the nurses, gossips, and 
country cousins, assured her father that she had not 
her equal for beauty in all Germany; and who should 
know better than they? She had, moreover, been 
brought up with great care under the superintendence 
of two maiden aunts, who had spent some years of 
their early life at one of the little German courts, and 
were skilled in all the branches of knowledge necessary 
to the education of a fine lady. Under their instruc- 
tions she became a miracle of accomplishments. By 
the time she was eighteen she could embroider to 
admiration, and had worked whole histories of the 
saints in tapestry, with such strength of expression in 
their countenances, that they looked like so many souls 
in puragatory. She could read without great difficulty, 
and had spelled her way through several church 
legends, and almost all the chivalric wonders of the 
Heldenbuch. She had even made considerable pro- 
ficiency in writing; could sign her own name without 
missing a letter, and so legibly that her aunts could 
read it without spectacles. She excelled in making 
little elegant good-for-nothing lady-like knick-knacks 
of all kinds; was versed in the most abstruse dancing 
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of the day; played a number of airs on the harp and 
guitar; and knew all the tender ballads of the Minnie- 
heders by heart. 

Her aunts, too, having been great flirts and 
coquettes in their younger days, were admirably cal- 
culated to be vigilant guardians and strict censors of 
the conduct of their niece; for there is no duenna so 
rigidly prudent, and inexorably decorous, as a super- 
annuated coquette. She was rarely suffered out of 
their sight; never went beyond the domains of the 
castle, unless well attended, or rather well watched; 
had continual lectures read to her about strict deco- 
rum and implicit obedience; and as to the men— 
pah! she was taught to hold them at such a distance 
and in such absolute distrust, that, unless properly 
authorized, she would not have cast a glance upon the 
handsomest cavalier in the world—no, not if he were 
even dying at her feet. 

The good effects of this system were wonderfully 
apparent. The young lady was a pattern of docility 
and correctness. While others were wasting their 
sweetness in the glare of the world, and liable to be 
plucked and thrown aside by every hand, she was 
coyly blooming into fresh and lovely womanhood 
under the protection of those immaculate spinsters, 
like a rose-bud blushing forth among guardian thorns. 
Her aunts looked upon her with pride and exultation, 
and vaunted that though all the other young ladies 
in the world might go astray, yet, thank Heaven, 
nothing of the kind could happen to the heiress of 
Katzenellenbogen. 

But however scantily the Baron Von Landshort 
might be provided with children, his household was 
by no means a small one, for Providence had enriched 
him with abundance of poor relations. They, one and 
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all, possessed the affectionate disposition common to 
humble relatives; were wonderfully attached to the 
baron, and took every possible occasion to come in 
swarms and enliven the castle. All family festivals 
were commemorated by these good people at the bar- 
on’s expense; and when they were filled with good 
cheer, they would declare that there was nothing on 
earth so delightful as these family meetings, these 
jubilees of the heart. 

The baron, though a small man, had a large soul, 
and it swelled with satisfaction at the consciousness of 
being the greatest man in the little world about him. 
He loved to tell long stories about the stark old war- 
riors whose portraits looked grimly down from the 
walls around, and he found no listeners equal to those 
who fed at his expense. He was much given to the 
marvellous, and a firm believer in all those supernat- 
ural tales with which every mountain and valley in 
Germany abounds. ‘Che faith of his guests exceeded 
even his own: they listened to every tale of wonder 
with open eyes and mouth, and never failed to be 
astonished, even though repeated for the hundredth 
time. Thus lived the Baron Von Landshort, the 
oracle of his table, the absolute monarch of his little 
territory, and happy, above all things, in the per- 
suasion that he was the wisest man of the age. 

At the time of which my story treats, there was 
a great family gathering at the castle, on an affair of 
the utmost importance; it was to receive the destined 
bridegroom of the baron’s daughter. A negotiation 
had been carried on between the father and an old 
nobleman of Bavaria, to unite the dignity of their 
houses by the marriage of their children. The pre- 
liminaries had been conducted with proper punctilio, 
The young people were betrothed without seeing each 
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other, and the time was appointed for the marriage 
ceremony. The young Count Von Altenburg had 
been recalled from the army for the purpose, and was 
actually on his way to the baron’s to receive his bride. 
Missives had even been received from him, from 
Wurtzburg, where he was accidentally detained, men- 
tioning the day and hour when he might be expected 
to arrive. 

The castle was in a tumult of preparation to give 
him a suitable welcome. The fair bride had been 
decked out with uncommon care. The two aunts had 
superintended her toilet, and quarrelled the whole 
morning about every article of her dress. The young 
lady had taken advantage of their contest to follow the 
bent of her own taste; and fortunately it was a good 
one. She looked as lovely as youthful bridegroom 
could desire; and the flutter of expectation heightened 
the lustre of her charms. 

The suffusions that mantled her face and neck, the 
gentle heaving of the bosom, the eye now and then 
lost in reverie, all betrayed the soft tumult that was 
going on in her little heart. The aunts were contin- 
ually hovering around her; for maiden aunts are apt 
to take great interest in affairs of this nature. They 
were giving her a world of staid counsel how to deport 
herself, what to say, and in what manner to receive 
the expected lover. 

The baron was no less busied in preparations. He 
had, in truth, nothing exactly to do; but he was nat- 
urally a fuming, bustling little man, and could not 
remain passive when all the world was in a hurry. He 
worried from top to bottom of the castle, with an air 
of infinite anxiety; he continually called the servants 
from their work to exhort them to be diligent, and 
buzzed about every hall and chamber, as idly restless 
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and importunate as a blue-bottle fly of a warm sum- 
mer’s day. 

In the meantime the fatted calf had been killed; the 
forests had rung with the clamor of the huntsmen; the 
kitchen was crowded with good cheer; the cellars had 
yielded up whole oceans of Rhein-wein and Ferne- 
wein, and even the great Heidelburg tun had been laid 
under contribution. Everything was ready to receive 
the distinguished guest with Saus wnd Braus in the 
true spirit of German hospitality—but the guest 
delayed to make his appearance. MHour rolled after 
hour. The sun, that had poured his downward rays 
upon the rich forest of the Odenwald, now just 
gleamed along the summits of the mountains. The 
baron mounted the highest tower, and strained his 
eyes in hopes of catching a distant sight of the count 
and his attendants. Once he thought he beheld them; 
the sound of horns came floating from the valley, pro- 
longed by the mountain echoes. A number of horse- 
men were seen far below, slowly advancing along the 
road; but when they had nearly reached the foot of 
the mountain, they suddenly struck off in a different 
direction. The last ray of sunshine departed—the 
bats began to flit by in the twilight—the road grew 
dimmer and dimmer to the view; and nothing appeared 
stirring in it, but now and then a peasant lagging 
homeward from his labor. 

While the old castle of Landshort was in this state 
of perplexity, a very interesting scene was transacting 
in a different part of the Odenwald. 

The young Count Von Altenburg was tranquilly 
pursuing his route in that sober jog-trot way, in which 
a man travels toward matrimony when his friends 
have taken all the trouble and uncertainty of court- 
ship off his hands, and a bride is waiting for him, as 
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certainly as a dinner, at the end of his journey. He 
had encountered at Wurtzburg a youthful companion 
in arms, with whom he had seen some service on the 
frontiers; Herman Von Starkenfaust, one of the stout- 
est hands and worthiest hearts of German chivalry, 
who was now returning from the army. His father’s 
castle was not far distant from the old fortress of Land- 
short, although an hereditary feud rendered the fami- 
lies hostile, and strangers to each other. 

In the warm-hearted moment of recognition, the 
young friends related all their past adventures and 
fortunes, and the count gave the whole history of his 
intended nuptials with a young lady whom he had 
never seen, but of whose charms he had received the 
most enrapturing: descriptions. 

As the route of the friends lay in the same direc- 
tion, they agreed to perform the rest of their journey 
together; and, that they might do it the more lei- 
surely, set off from Wurtzburg at an early hour, the 
count having given directions for his retinue to follow 
and overtake him. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with recollections of 
their military scenes and adventures; but the count 
was apt to be a little tedious, now and then, about 
the reputed charms of his bride, and the felicity that 
awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among the mountains 
of the Odenwald, and were traversing one of its most 
lonely and thickly wooded passes. It is well known 
that the forests of Germany have always been as much 
infested by robbers as its castles by spectres; and at 
this time the former were particularly numerous, from 
the hordes of disbanded soldiers wandering about the 
country. It will not appear extraordinary, therefore, 
that the cavaliers were attacked by a gang of these 
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stragglers, in the midst of the forest. They defended 
themselves with bravery, but were nearly overpow- 
ered, when the count’s retinue arrived to their assist- 
ance. At sight of them the robbers fled, but not 
until the count had received a mortal wound. He was 
slowly and carefully conveyed back to the city of 
Wurtzburg, and a friar summoned from a neighbor- 
ing convent, who was famous for his skill in adminis- 
tering to both soul and body. But half of his skill 
was superfluous; the moments of the unfortunate 
count were numbered. 

With his dying breath he entreated his friend to re- 
pair instantly to the castle of Landshort, and explain - 
the fatal cause of his not keeping his appointment 
with his bride. Though not the most ardent of lovers, 
he was one of the most punctilious of men, and ap- 
peared earnestly solicitous that his mission should be 
speedily and courteously executed. ‘“ Unless this is 
done,” said he, “I shall not sleep quietly in my 
grave!” He repeated these last words with peculiar 
solemnity. A request, at a moment so impressive, 
admitted no hesitation. Starkenfaust endeavored to 
soothe him to calmness; promised faithfully to exe- 
cute his wish, and gave him his hand in solemn 
pledge. The dying man pressed it in acknowledg- 
ment, but soon lapsed into delirium—raved about his 
bride—his engagements—his plighted word; ordered 
his horse, that he might ride to the castle of Landshort, 
and expired in the fancied act of vaulting into the 
saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowed a sigh and a soldier’s tear 
on the untimely fate of his comrade, and then pon- 
dered on the awkward mission he had undertaken. 
His heart was heavy, and his head perplexed; for he 
was to present himself an unbidden guest among hos- 
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tile people, and to damp their festivity with tidings 
fatal to their hopes. Still there were certain whisper- 
ings of curiosity in his bosom to see this far-famed 
beauty of Katzenellenbogen, so cautiously shut up 
from the world; for hé was a passionate admirer of 
the sex, and there was a dash of eccentricity and en- 
terprise in his character, that made him fond of all 
singular adventure. 

Previous to his departure he made all due arrange- 
ments with the holy fraternity of the convent for the 
funeral solemnities of his friend, who was to be buried 
in the cathedral of Wurtzburg, near some of his illus- 
trious relatives; and the mourning retinue of the 
count took charge of his remains. 

It is now high time that we should return to the an- 
cient family of Katzenellenbogen, who were impatient 
for their guest, and still more for their dinner; and to 
the worthy little baron, whom we left airing himself 
on the watch-tower. 

Night closed in, but still no guest arrived. The 
baron descended from the tower in despair. The 
banquet, which had been delayed from hour to hour, 
could no longer be postponed. The meats were already 
overdone; the cook in an agony; and the whole house- 
hold had the look of a garrison that had been reduced 
by famine. The baron was obliged reluctantly to give 
orders for the feast without the presence of the guest. 
All were seated at table, and just on the point of com- 
mencing, when the sound of a horn from without the 
gate gave notice of the approach of a stranger. An- 
other long blast filled the old courts of the castle with 
its echoes, and was answered by the warder from the 
walls. The baron hastened to receive his future son- 
in-law. 

The drawbridge had been let down, and the stran- 
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ger was before the gate. He was a tall, gallant cav- 
alier, mounted on a black steed. His countenance was 
pale, but he had a beaming, romantic eye, and an air 
of stately melancholy. The baron was a little morti- 
fied that he should have come in this simple, solitary 
style. His dignity for a moment was rufiled, and he 
felt disposed to consider it a want of proper respect 
for the important occasion, and the important family 
with which he was to be connected. He pacified him- 
self, however, with the conclusion that it must have 
been youthful impatience which had induced him thus 
to spur on sooner than his attendants. 

“I am sorry,” said the stranger, “‘ to break in upon 
you thus unseasonably ”— 

Here the baron interrupted him with a world of 
compliments and greeting; for, to tell the truth, he 
prided himself upon his courtesy and eloquence. ‘The 
stranger attempted, once or twice, to stem the torrent 
of words, but in vain, so he bowed his head and suf- 
fered it to flow on. By the time the baron had come 
to a pause, they had reached the inner court of the 
castle; and the stranger was again about to speak, 
when he was once more interrupted by the appearance 
of the female part of the family, leading forth the 
shrinking and blushing bride. He gazed on her for 
a moment as one entranced; it seemed as if his whole 
soul beamed forth in the gaze, and rested upon that 
lovely form. One of the maiden aunts whispered 
something in her ear; she made an effort to speak; 
her moist blue eye was timidly raised, gave a shy 
glance of inquiry on the stranger, and was cast again 
to the ground. The words died away; but there was 
a sweet smile playing about her lips, and a soft dim- 
pling of the cheek that showed her glance had not been 
unsatisfactory. It was impossible for a girl of the fond 
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age of eighteen, highly predisposed for love and matri- 
mony, not to be pleased with so gallant a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived left no 
time for parley. ‘The baron was peremptory, and de- 
ferred all particular conversation until the morning, 
and led the way to the untasted banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of the castle. 
Around the walls hung the hard-favored portraits of 
the heroes of the house of Katzenellenbogen, and the 
trophies which they had gained in the field and in the 
chase. Hacked croslets, splintered jousting spears, 
and tattered banners were mingled with the spoils of 
sylvan warfare; the jaws of the wolf and the tusks of 
the boar grinned horribly among cross-bows and bat- 
tle-axes, and a huge pair of antlers branched immedi- 
ately over the head of the youthful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of the company 
or the entertainment. He scarcely tasted the banquet, 
but seemed absorbed in admiration of his bride. He 
conversed in a low tone, that could not be overheard 
—for the language of love is never loud; but where 
is the female ear so dull that it cannot catch the soft- 
est whisper of the lover? There was a mingled ten- 
derness and gravity in his manner that appeared to 
have a powerful effect upon the young lady. Her 
color came and went, as she listened with deep atten- 
tion. Now and then she made some blushing reply, 
and when his eye was turned away, she would steal a 
sidelong glance at his romantic countenance, and heave 
a gentle sigh of tender happiness. It was evident that 
the young couple were completely enamored. The 
aunts, who were deeply versed in the mysteries of the 
heart; declared that they had fallen in love with each 
other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least noisily, for 
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the guests were all blessed with those keen appetites 
that attend upon light purses and mountain air. The 
baron told his best and longest stories, and never had 
he told them so well, or with such great effect. If 
there was anything marvellous, his auditors were lost 
in astonishment; and if anything facetious, they were 
sure to laugh exactly in the right place. The baron, 
it is true, like most great men, was too dignified to 
utter any joke but a dull one; it was always enforced, 
however, by a bumper of excellent Hochheimer; and 
even a dull joke, at one’s own table, served up with 
jolly old wine, is irresistible. Many good things were 
said by poorer and keener wits, that would not bear 
repeating, except on similar occasions; many sly 
speeches whispered in ladies’ ears, that almost con- 
vulsed them with suppressed laughter; and a song or 
two roared out by a poor but merry and broad-faced 
cousin of the baron, that absolutely made the maiden 
aunts hold up their fans. 

Amidst all this revelry, the stranger guest main- 
tained a most singular and unseasonable gravity. His 
countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection as the 
evening advanced, and, strange as it may appear, even 
the baron’s jokes seemed only to render him the more 
melancholy. At times he was lost in thought, and at 
times there was a perturbed and restless wandering of 
the eye that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. His con- 
versation with the bride became more and more ear- 
nest and mysterious. Lowering clouds began to steal 
over the fair serenity of her brow, and tremors to run 
through her tender frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of the company. 
Their gayety was chilled by the unaccountable gl6bom 
of the bridegroom; their spirits were infected; whis- 
pers and glances were interchanged, accompanied by 
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shrugs and dubious shakes of the head. The song 
and the laugh grew less and less frequent, there were 
dreary pauses in the conversation, which were at 
length succeeded by wild tales and supernatural le- 
gends. One dismal story produced another still more 
dismal, and the baron nearly frightened some of the 
ladies into hysterics with the history of the goblin 
horseman that carried away the fair Leonora; a dread- 
ful story, which has since been put into excellent verse, 
and is read and believed by all the world. 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with profound 
attention. He kept his eyes steadily fixed on the 
baron, and, as the story drew to a close, began grad- 
ually to rise from his seat, growing taller and taller, 
until, in the baron’s entranced eye, he seemed almost 
to tower into a giant. The moment the tale was fin- 
ished, he heaved a deep sigh, and took a solemn fare- 
well of the company. They were all amazement. The 
baron was perfectly thunderstruck. 

* What! going to leave the castle at midnight? 
why, everything was prepared for his reception; a 
chamber was ready for him if he wished to retire.” 

The stranger shook his head mournfully and myste- 
riously: “I must lay my head in a different chamber 
to-night! ” 

There was something in this reply, and the tone in 
which it was uttered, that made the baron’s heart mis- 
give him; but he rallied his forces, and repeated his 
hospitable entreaties. The stranger shook his head 
silently, but positively, at every offer; and, waving 
his farewell to the company, stalked slowly out of the 
hall, The maiden aunts were absolutely petrified; the 
bride hung her head, and a tear stole to her eye. 

The baron followed the stranger to the great court of 
the castle, where the black charger stood pawing the 
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earth, and snorting with impatience. When they had 
reached the portal, whose deep archway was dimly 
lighted by a cresset, the stranger paused, and ad- 
dressed the baron in a hollow tone of voice, which the 
vaulted roof rendered still more sepulchral. “ Now 
that we are alone,” said he, “ I will impart to you the 
reason of my going. I have a solemn, an indispensa- 
*ble engagement ”— 

“Why,” said the baron, “cannot you send some 
one in your place? ” 

“Tt admits of no substitute —I must attend it in 
person—I must away to Wurtzburg cathedral ”— 

“ Ay,” said the baron, plucking up spirit, “ but not 
until to-morrow—to-morrow you shall take your bride 
there.” 

“No! no!” replied the stranger, with tenfold solem- 
nity, “‘ my engagement is with no bride—the worms! the 
worms expect me! I am a dead man—I have been slain 
by robbers—my body lies at Wurtzburg—at midnight 
I am to be buried—the grave is waiting for me—I must 
keep my appointment!” 

He sprang on his black charger, dashed over the 
drawbridge, and the clattering of his horse’s hoofs 
was lost in the whistling of the night blast. 

The baron returned to the hall in the utmost con- 
sternation, and related what had passed. Two ladies 
fainted outright; others sickened at the idea of having 
banqueted with a spectre. It was the opinion of some, 
that this might be the wild huntsman, famous in 
German legend. Some talked of mountain sprites, 
of wood-demons, and of other supernatural beings, 
with which the good people of Germany have been so 
grievously harassed since time immemorial. One of 
the poor relations ventured to suggest that it might 
be some sportive evasion of the young cavalier, and 
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that the very gloominess of the caprice seemed to ac- 
cord with so melancholy a personage. This, however, 
drew on him the indignation of the whole company, 
and especially of the baron, who looked upon him as 
little better than an infidel; so that he was fain to ab- 
jure his heresy as speedily as possible, and come into 
the faith of the true believers. 

But whatever may have been the doubts entertained 
they were completely put to an end by the arrival, 
next day, of regular missives, confirming the intelli- 
gence of the young count’s murder, and his interment 
in Wurtzburg cathedral. 

The dismay at the castle may well be imagined. 
The baron shut ‘himself up in his chamber. The 
guests, who had come to rejoice with him, could not 
think of abandoning him in his distress. They wan- 
dered about the courts, or collected in groups in the 
hall, shaking their heads and shrugging their shoul- 
ders, at the troubles of so good a man; and sat longer 
than ever at table, and ate and drank more stoutly than 
ever, by way of keeping up their spirits. But the 
situation of the widowed bride was the most pitiable. 
To have lost a husband before she had even embraced 
him—and such a husband! if the very spectre could 
be so gracious and noble, what must have been the 
living man? She filled the house with lamentations. 

- On the night of the second day of her widowhood, 
she had retired to her chamber, accompanied by one 
of her aunts, who insisted on ‘sleeping with her. The 
aunt, who was one of the best tellers of ghost stories 
in all Germany, had just been recounting one of her 
longest, and had fallen asleep in the very midst of it. 
The chamber was remote, and overlooked a small 
garden. The niece lay pensively gazing at the beams 
of the rising moon, as they trembled on the leaves of 
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an aspen-tree before the lattice. The castle clock had 
just tolled midnight, when a soft strain of music stole 
up from the garden. She rose hastily from her bed 
and stepped lightly to the window. A tall figure stood 
among the shadows of the trees. As it raised its 
head, a beam of moonlight fell upon the countenance. 
Heavens and earth! she beheld the Spectre Bride- 
groom! A loud shriek at that moment burst upon 
her ear, and her aunt, who had been awakened by the 
music, and had followed her silently to the window, 
fell into her arms. When she looked again, the 
spectre had disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now required the most 
soothing, for she was perfectly beside herself with 
terror. As to the young lady, there was something, 
even in the spectre of her lover, that seemed endear- 
ing. There was still the semblance of manly beauty; 
and though the shadow of a man is but little calculated 
to satisfy the affections of a love-sick girl, yet, where 
the substance is not to be had, even that is consol- 
ing. The aunt declared she would never sleep in that 
chamber again; the niece, for once, was refractory, 
and declared as strongly that she would sleep in no 
other in the castle: the consequence was, that she 
had to sleep in it alone; but she drew a promise from 
her aunt not to relate the story of the spectre, lest she 
should be denied the only melancholy pleasure left her 
on earth — that of inhabiting the chamber over which 
the guardian shade of her lover kept its nightly vigils. 

How long the good old lady would have observed 
this promise is uncertain, for she dearly loved to talk 
of the marvellous, and there is a triumph in being 
the first to tell a frightful story; it is, however, still - 
quoted in the neighborhood, as a memorable instance 
of female secrecy, that she kept it to herself for a 
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whole week; when she was suddenly absolved from all 
further restraint, by intelligence brought to the break- 
fast table one morning that the young lady was not to 
be found. Her room was empty—the bed had not 
been slept in—the window was open, and the bird 
had flown! 

The astonishment and concern with which the in- 
telligence was received, can only be imagined by 
those who have witnessed the agitation which the mis- 
haps of a great man cause among his friends. Even 
the poor relations paused for a moment from the inde- 
fatigable labors of the trencher; when the aunt, who 
had at first been struck speechless, wrung her hands, 
and shrieked out, “The goblin! the goblin! she’s 
carried away by the goblin!” 

In a few words she related the fearful scene of the 
garden, and concluded that the spectre must have car- 
ried off his bride. Two of the domestics corroborated 
the opinion, for they had heard the clattering of a 
horse’s hoofs down the mountain about midnight, and 
had no doubt that it was the spectre on his black 
charger, bearing her away to the tomb. All present 
were struck with the direful probability; for events 
of the kind are extremely common in Germany, as 
many well authenticated histories bear witness. 
What a lamentable situation was that of the poor 

baron! What a heart-rending dilemma for a fond 
father, and a member of the great family of Katzen- 
ellenbogen! His only daughter had either been rapt 
away to the grave, or he was to have some wood- 
demon for a son-in-law, and, perchance, a troop of 
goblin grandchildren. As usual, he was completely 
bewildered, and all the castle in an uproar. The men 
were ordered to take horse, and scour every road and 


path and glen of the Odenwald. The baron himself 
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had just drawn on his jack-boots, girded on his sword, 
and was about to mount his steed to sally forth on the 
doubtful quest, when he was brought to a pause by 
a new apparition. A lady was seen approaching the 
castle, mounted on a palfrey, attended by a cavalier 
on horseback. She galloped up to the gate, sprang 
from her horse, and falling at the baron’s feet embraced 
his knees. It was his lost daughter, and her compan- 
ion—the Spectre Bridegroom! The baron was as- 
tounded. He looked at his daughter, then at the 
spectre, and almost doubted the evidence of his senses. 
The latter, too, was wonderfully improved in his ap- 
pearance, since his visit to the world of spirits. His 
dress was splendid, and set off a noble figure of manly 
symmetry. He was no longer pale and melancholy. His 
fine countenance was flushed with the glow of youth, and 
joy rioted in his large dark eye. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. The cavalier (for 
in truth, as you must have known all the while, he 
was no goblin) announced himself as Sir Herman Von 
Starkenfaust. He related his adventure with the 
young count. He told how he had hastened to the 
castle to deliver the unwelcome tidings, but that the 
eloquence of the baron had interrupted him in every 
attempt to tell his tale; how the sight of the bride had 
completely captivated him, and that to pass a few 
hours near her, he had tacitly suffered the mistake to 
continue; how he had been sorely perplexed in what 
way to make a decent retreat, until the baron’s goblin 
stories had suggested his eccentric exit; how, fearing 
the feudal hostility of the family, he had repeated his 
visits by stealth—had haunted the garden beneath 
the young lady’s window—had wooed—had won— 
had borne away in triumph—and, in a word, had 
wedded the fair. 
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Under any other circumstances the baron would 
have been inflexible, for he was tenacious of paternal 
authority, and devoutly obstinate in all family feuds; 
but he loved his daughter; he had lamented her as 
lost; he rejoiced to find her still alive; and, though 
her husband was of a hostile house, yet, thank Heaven, 
he was not a goblin. There was something, it must 
be acknowledged, that did not exactly accord with his 
notions of strict veracity, in the joke the knight had 
passed upon him of his being a dead man; but several 
old friends present, who had served in the wars, 
assured him that every stratagem was excusable in 
love, and that the cavalier was entitled to especial 
privilege, having lately served as a trooper. 

Matters, therefore, were happily arranged. The 
baron pardoned the young couple on the spot. The 
revels at the castle were resumed. The poor relations 
overwhelmed this new member of the family with lov- 
ing kindness; he was so gallant, so generous,—and 
so rich. The aunts, it is true, were somewhat scan- 
dalized that their system of strict seclusion and passive 
obedience should be so badly exemplified, but attrib- 
uted it all to their negligence in not having the win- 
dows grated. One of them was particularly mortified 
at having her marvellous story marred, and that the 
_ only spectre she had ever seen should turn out a coun- 
terfeit; but the niece seemed perfectly happy at hav- 
ing found him substantial flesh and blood,—and so the 
story ends. 


THE GREAT CARBUNCLE ! 


A MYSTERY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


At nightfall, once in the olden time, on the rugged 
side of one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers 
were refreshing themselves, after a toilsome and fruit- 
less quest for the Great Carbuncle. They had come 
thither, not as friends nor partners in the enterprise, 
but each, save one youthful pair, impelled by his own 
selfish and solitary longing for this wondrous gem. 
Their feeling of brotherhood, however, was strong 
enough to induce them to contribute a mutual aid in 
building a rude hut of branches, and kindling a great 
fire of shattered pines, that had drifted down the head- 
long current of the Amonoosuck, on the lower bank of 
which they were to pass the night. There was but one 
of their number, perhaps, who had become so estranged 
from natural sympathies, by the absorbing spell of the 
pursuit, as to acknowledge no satisfaction at the sight 
of human faces, in the remote and: solitary region 
whither they had ascended. A vast extent of wilder- 
ness lay between them and the nearest settlement, 
while scant a mile above their heads was that black 
verge where the hills throw off their shaggy mantle 
of forest trees, and either robe themselves in clouds 

The Indian tradition, on which this somewhat extravagant tale is _ 
founded, is both too wild and too beautiful to be adequately wrought up 
in prose. Sullivan, in his History of Maine, written since the Revolution, 


remarks, that even then the existence of the Great Oarbuncle was not en- 
tirely discredited. 
22 
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or tower naked into the sky. The roar of the Amo- 
_ noosuck would have been too awful for endurance if 

only a solitary man had listened, while the mountain 
stream talked with the wind. 

The adventurers, therefore, exchanged hospitable 
greetings, and welcomed one another to the hut, where 
each man was the host, and all were the guests of the 
whole company. They spread their individual sup- 
plies of food on the flat surface of a rock, and partook 
of a general repast; at the close of which, a sentiment 
of good fellowship was perceptible among the party, 
though repressed by the idea, that the renewed search 
for the Great Carbuncle must make them strangers 
again in the morning. Seven men and one young 
woman, they warmed themselves together at the fire, 
which extended its bright wall along the whole front 
of their wigwam. As they observed the various and 
contrasted figures that made up the assemblage, each 
man looking like a caricature of himself, in the un- 
steady light that flickered over him, they came mutu- 
ally to the conclusion, that an odder society had never 
met, in city or wilderness, on mountain or plain. 

The eldest of the group, a tall, lean, weather-beaten 
man, some sixty years of age, was clad in the skins of 
wild anima]s, whose fashion of dress he did well to 
imitate, since the deer, the wolf, and the bear, had 
long been his most intimate companions. He was one 
of those ill-fated mortals, such as the Indians told of, 
whom, in their early youth, the Great Carbuncle smote 
with a peculiar madness, and became the passionate 
dream of their existence. All who visited that region 
knew him as the Seeker, and by no other name. As 
none could remember when he first took up the search, 
there went a fable in the valley of the Saco, that for 
his inordinate lust after the Great Carbuncle, he had 
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been condemned to wander among the mountains till 
the end of time, still with the same feverish hopes at 
sunrise—the same despair at eve. Near this misera- 
ble Seeker sat a little elderly personage, wearing a 
high-crowned hat, shaped somewhat like a crucible. 
He was from beyond the sea, a Doctor Cacaphodel, 
who had wilted and dried himself into a mummy by 
continually stooping over charcoal furnaces, and in- 
haling unwholesome fumes during his researches in 
chemistry and alchemy. It was told of him, whether 
truly or not, that, at the commencement of his studies, 
he had drained his body of all its richest blood, and 
wasted it, with other inestimable ingredients, in an 
unsuccessful experiment—and had never been a well 
man since. Another of the adventurers was Master 
Ichabod Pigsnort, a weighty merchant and selectman 
“of Boston, and an elder of the famous Mr. Norton’s 
church. His enemies had a ridiculous story that Mas- 
ter Pigsnort was accustomed to spend a whole hour 
after prayer time, every morning and evening, in wal- 
lowing naked among an immense quantity of pine-tree 
shillings, which were the earliest silver coinage of Mas- 
sachusetts. The fourth whom we shall notice had no 
name that his companions knew of, and was chiefly 
distinguished by a sneer that always contorted his thin 
visage, and by a prodigious pair of spectacles, which 
were supposed to deform and discolor the whole face 
of nature, to this gentleman’s perception. The fifth 
adventurer likewise lacked a name, which was the 
greater pity, as he appeared to be a poet. He was a 
bright-eyed man, but wofully pined away, which was 
no more than natural, if, as some people affirmed, his 
ordinary diet was fog, morning mist, and a slice of the 
densest cloud within his reach, sauced with. moonshine, 
whenever he could get it. Certain it is, that the po- 
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etry which flowed from him had a smack of all these 
dainties. The sixth of the party was a young man of 
haughty mien, and sat somewhat apart from the rest, 
wearing his plumed hat loftily among his elders, while 
the fire glittered on the rich embroidery of his dress, 
and gleamed intensely on the jewelled pommel of his 
sword. This was the Lord de Vere, who, when at 
home, was said to spend much of his time in the burial 
vault of his dead progenitors, rummaging their mouldy 
coffins in search of all the earthly pride and vainglory 
that was hidden among bones and dust; so that, be- 
sides his own share, he had the collected haughtiness 
of his whole line of ancestry. 

Lastly, there was a handsome youth in rustic garb, 
and by his side a blooming little person, in whom a 
delicate shade of maiden reserve was just melting into 
the rich glow of a young wife’s affection. Her name 
was Hannah and her husband’s Matthew; two homely 
names, yet well enough adapted to the simple pair, 
who seemed strangely out of place among the whimsi- 
cal fraternity whose wits had been set agog by the 
Great Carbuncle. 

Beneath the shelter of one hut, in the bright blaze 
of the same fire, sat this varied group of adventurers, 
all so intent upon a single object, that, of whatever 
else they began to speak, their closing words were 
sure to be illuminated with the Great Carbuncle. 
Several related the circumstances that brought them 
thither. One had listened to a traveller’s tale of this 
marvellous stone in his own distant country, and had 
immediately been seized with such a thirst for behold- 
ing it as could only be quenched in its intensest 
lustre. Another, so long ago as when the famous 
Captain Smith visited these coasts, had seen it blazing 
far at sea, and had felt no rest in all the intervening 
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years till now that he took up the search. A third, 
being encamped on a hunting expedition full forty 
miles south of the White Mountains, awoke at mid- 
night, and beheld the Great Carbuncle gleaming like 
a meteor, so that the shadows of the trees fell back- 
ward from it. They spoke of the innumerable at- 
tempts which had been made to reach the spot, and of 
the singular fatality which had hitherto withheld 
success from all adventurers, though it might seem so 
easy to follow to its source a light that overpowered 
the moon, and almost matched the sun. It was ob- 
servable that each smiled scornfully at the madness of 
every other in anticipating better fortune than the 
past, yet nourished a scarcely hidden conviction that 
he would himself be the favored one. As if to allay 
their too sanguine hopes, they recurred to the Indian 
traditions that a spirit kept watch about the gem, and 
bewildered those who sought it either by removing it 
from peak to peak of the higher hills, or by calling up 
a mist from the enchanted lake over which it hung. 
But these tales were deemed unworthy of credit, all 
professing to believe that the search had been baffled 
by want of sagacity or perseverance in the adventur- 
ers, or such other causes as might naturally obstruct 
the passage to any given point among the intricacies 
of forest, valley, and mountain. 

In a pause of the conversation the wearer of the 
prodigious spectacles looked round upon the party, 
making each individual, in turn, the object of the 
sneer which invariably dwelt upon his countenance. 

** So, fellow-pilgrims,” said he, ‘“‘here we are, seven 
wise men, and one fair damsel—who, doubtless, is as 
wise as any graybeard of the company: here we are, 
I say all bound on the same goodly enterprise. Me- 
thinks, now, it were not amiss that each of us declare 
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what he proposes to do with the Great Carbuncle, 
provided he have the good hap to clutch it. What 
says our friend in the bear skin? How mean you, 
good sir, to enjoy the prize which you have been seek- 
ing, the Lord knows -how long among the Crystal 
Hills? ” 

“ How enjoy it!” exclaimed the aged Seeker, bit- 
terly. “I hope for no enjoyment from it; that folly 
has passed long ago! I keep up the search for this 
accursed stone because the vain ambition of my youth 
has become a fate upon me in old age. The pur- 
suit alone is my strength,—the energy of my soul,— 
the warmth of my blood,— and the pith and marrow 
of my bones! Were I to turn my back upon it I 
should fall down dead on the hither side of the Notch, 
which is the gateway of this mountain region. Yet 
not to have my wasted lifetime back again would I 
give up my hopes of the Great Carbuncle! Having 
found it, I shall bear it to a certain cavern that I wot 
of, and there, grasping it in my arms, lie down and 
die, and keep it buried with me forever.” 

“O wretch, regardless of the interests of science!” 
cried Doctor Cacaphodel, with philosophic indigna- 
tion. “Thou art not worthy to behold, even from 
afar off, the lustre of this most precious gem that ever 
was concocted in the laboratory of Nature. Mine is 
the sole purpose for which a wise man may desire the 
possession of the Great Carbuncle. Immediately on 
obtaining it—for I have a presentiment, good people, 
that the prize is reserved to crown my scientific repu- 
tation—I shall return to Europe, and employ my re- 
maining years in reducing it to its first elements. A 
portion of the stone will I grind to impalpable pow- 
der; other parts shall be dissolved in acids, or what- 
ever solvents will act upon so admirable a composi- 
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tion; and the remainder I design to melt in the cruci- 
ble, or set on fire with the blow-pipe. By these various 
methods I shall gain an accurate analysis, and finally 
- bestow the result of my labors upon the world in a 
folio volume.” 

“Excellent!” quoth the man with the spectacles. 
“Nor need you hesitate, learned sir, on account of the 
necessary destruction of the gem; since the perusal 
of your folio may teach every mother’s son of us to 
concoct a Great Carbuncle of his own.” 

“ But, verily,” said Master Ichabod Pigsnort, “ for 
mine own part I object to the making of these coun- 
terfeits, as being calculated to reduce the marketable 
value of the true gem. I tell ye frankly, sirs, I have 
an interest in keeping up the price. Here have I quitted 
my regular traffic, leaving my warehouse in the care of 
my clerks, and putting my credit to great hazard, and, 
furthermore, have put myself in peril of death or cap- 
tivity by the accursed heathen savages—and all this 
without daring to ask the prayers of the congregation, 
because the quest for the Great Carbuncle is deemed 
little better than a traffic with the Evil One. Now think 
ye that I would have done this grievous wrong to my 
soul, body, reputation, and estate, without a reasonable 
chance of profit?” 

“ Not I, pious Master Pigsnort,” said the man with 
the spectacles. “I never laid such a great folly to 
thy charge.” 

“Truly, I hope not,” said the merchant. “ Now, 
as touching this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own 
that I have never had a glimpse of it; but be it only 
the hundredth part so bright as people tell, it will 
surely outvalue the Great Mogul’s best diamond, which 
he holds at an incalculable sum. Wherefore, I am 
minded to put the Great Carbuncle on shipboard, 
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and voyage with it to England, France, Spain, Italy, 
or into Heathendom, if Providence should send me 
thither, and, in a word, dipose of the gem to the best 
bidder among the potentates of the earth, that he may 
place it among his crown jewels. If any of ye have a 
wiser plan, let him expound it.” 

“That have I, thou sordid man!” exclaimed the 
poet. “Dost thou desire nothing brighter than gold 
that thou wouldst transmute all this ethereal lustre 
into such dross as thou wallowest in already? For 
myself, hiding the jewel under my cloak, I shall hie 
me back to my attic chamber, in one of the darksome 
alleys of London. There, night and day, will I gaze 
upon it; my soul shall drink its radiance; it shall 
be diffused throughout my intellectual powers, and 
gleam brightly in every line of poesy that I indite. 
Thus, long ages after I am gone, the splendor of the 
Great Carbuncle will blaze around my name! ” 

** Well said, Master Poet!” cried he of the specta- 
cles. ‘*‘ Hide it under thy cloak, sayest thou? Why, 
it will gleam through the holes, and make thee look 
like a jack-o’-lantern! ” 

“To think! ” ejaculated the Lord de Vere, rather 
to himself than his companions, the best of whom he 
held utterly unworthy of his intercourse—‘ to think 
that a fellow in a tattered cloak should talk of convey- 
‘ing the Great Carbuncle to a garret in Grub Street! 
Have not I resolved within myself that the whole 
earth contains no fitter ornament for the great hall of 
my ancestral castle? There shall it flame for ages, 
making a noonday of midnight, glittering on the suits 
of armor, the banners, and escutcheons, that hang 
around the wall, and keeping bright the memory of 
heroes. Wherefore have all other adventurers sought 
the prize in vain but that I might win it, and make it 
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a symbol of the glories of our lofty line? And never, 
on the diadem of the White Mountains, did the Great 
Carbuncle hold a palace half so honored as is reserved 
for it in the hall of the De Veres!” 

“Tt is a noble thought,” said the Cynic, with an ob- 
sequious sneer. “ Yet, might I presume to say so, the 
gem would make a rare sepulchral lamp, and would 
display the glories of your lordship’s progenitors more 
truly in the ancestral vault than in the castle hall.” 

“ Nay, forsooth,” observed Matthew, the young rus- 
tic, who sat hand in hand with his bride, “‘ the gentle- 
man has bethought himself of a profitable use for this 
bright stone. Hannah here and I are seeking it for a 
like purpose.” 

“* How, fellow! ” exclaimed his lordship, in surprise. 
** What castle hall hast thou to hang it in?” 

“No castle,” replied Matthew, “ but as neat a cot- 
tage as any within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye 
must know, friends, that Hannah and I, being wedded 
the last week, have taken up the search of the Great 
Carbuncle, because we shall need its light in the long 
winter evenings; and it will be such a pretty thing to 
show the neighbors when they visit us. It will shine 
through the house so that we may pick up a pin in 
any corner, and will set all the windows aglowing as 
if there were a great fire of pine knots in the chimney. 
And then how pleasant, when we awake in the night, 
to be able to see one another’s faces! ” 

There was a general smile among the adventurers 
at the simplicity of the young couple’s project in re- 
gard to this wondrous and invaluable stone, with which 
the greatest monarch on earth might have been proud 
to adorn his palace. Especially the man with specta- 
cles, who had sneered at all the company in turn, now 
twisted his visage into such an expression of ill-nat- 
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ured mirth, that Matthew asked him, rather peevishly, 
what he himself meant to do with the Great Car- 
buncle. 

“The Great Carbuncle!” answered the Cynic, with 
ineffable scorn. ‘“ Why, you blockhead, there is no 
such thing in rerum natura. I have come three thou- 
sand miles, and am resolved to set my foot on every 
peak of these mountains, and poke my head into every 
chasm, for the sole purpdése of demonstrating to the 
satisfaction of any man one whit less an ass than thy- 
self that the Great Carbuncle is all a humbug! ” 

Vain and foolish were the motives that had brought 
most of the adventurers to the Crystal Hills; but 
none so vain, so foolish, and so impious too, as that of 
the scoffer with the prodigious spectacles. He was 
one of those wretched and evil men whose yearnings 
are downward to the darkness, instead of heaven- 
ward, and who, could they but distinguish the lights 
which God hath kindled for us, would count the mid- 
night gloom their chiefest glory. As the Cynic spoke, 
several of the party were startled by a gleam of red 
splendor, that showed the huge shapes of the sur- 
rounding mountains and the rock-bestrewn bed of the 
turbulent river with an illumination unlike that of 
their fire on the trunks and black boughs of the 
forest trees. They listened for the roll of thunder, 
‘but heard nothing, and were glad that the tempest 
came not near them. The stars, those dial-points of 
heaven, now warned the adventurers to close their 
eyes on the blazing logs, and open them, in dreams, to 
the glow of the Great Carbuncle. 

The young married couple had taken their lodgings 
in the farthest corner of the wigwam, and were sepa- 
rated from the rest of the party by a curtain of 
curiously-woven twigs, such as might have hung, in 
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deep festoons, around the bridal-bower of Eve. The 
modest little wife had wrought this piece of tapestry 
while the other guests were talking. She and her 
husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, and 
awoke from visions of unearthly radiance to meet the 
more blessed light of one another’s eyes. They awoke 
at the same instant, and with one happy smile beam- 
ing over their two faces, which grew brighter with 
their consciousness of the reality of life and love. 
But no sooner did she recollect where they were, than 
the bride peeped through the interstices of the leafy — 
curtain, and saw that the outer room of the hut was 
deserted. 

“Up, dear Matthew!” cried she, in haste. ‘“ The 
strange folk are all gone! Up, this very minute, or 
we shall lose the Great Carbuncle! ” 

In truth, so little did these poor young people de- 
serve the mighty prize which had lured them thither, 
that they had slept peacefully all night, and till the 
summits of the hills were glittermg with sunshine; 
while the other adventurers had tossed their limbs in 
feverish wakefulness, or dreamed of climbing preci- 
pices, and set off to realize their dreams with the 
earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and Hannah, 
after their calm rest, were as light as two young deer, 
and merely stopped to say their prayers and wash 
themselves in a cold pool of the Amonoosuck, and 
then to taste a morsel of food, ere they turned their 
faces to the mountain-side. It was a sweet emblem of 
conjugal affection, as they toiled up the difficult as- 
cent, gathering strength from the mutual aid which 
they afforded. After several little accidents, such as 
a torn robe, a lost shoe, and the entanglement of Han- 
nah’s hair in a bough, they reached the upper verge of » 
the forest, and were now to pursue a more adyentur- 
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ous course. The innumerable trunks and heavy fo- 
liage of the trees had hitherto shut in their thoughts, 
which now shrank affrighted from the region of wind 
and cloud and naked rocks and desolate sunshine, that 
rose immeasurably above them. They gazed back at 
the obscure wilderness which they had traversed, and 
longed to be buried again in its depths rather than 
trust themselves to so vast and visible a solitude. 

“ Shall we go on?” said Matthew, throwing his arm 
round Hannah’s waist, both to protect her and to com- 
fort his heart by drawing her close to it. 

But the little bride, simple as she was, had a 
woman’s love of jewels, and could not forego the hope 
of possessing the very brightest in the world, in spite 
of the perils with which it must be won. 

“Let us climb a little higher,’ whispered she, yet 
tremulously, as she turned her face upward to the 
lonely sky. 

“Come, then,” said Matthew, mustering his manly 
courage and drawing her along with him, for she be- 
came timid again the moment that he grew bold. 

And upward, accordingly, went the pilgrims of the 
Great Carbuncle, now treading upon the tops and 
thickly-interwoven branches of dwarf pines, which, by 
the growth of centuries, though mossy with age, 
had barely reached three feet in altitude. Next, they 
came to masses and fragments of naked rock heaped 
confusedly together, like a cairn reared by giants in 
memory of a giant chief. In this bleak realm of 
upper air nothing breathed, nothing grew; there was 
no life but what was concentrated in their two hearts; 
they had climbed so high that Nature herself seemed 
no longer to keep en company. She lingered be- 
neath them, within the verge of the forest trees, and 
sent a farewell glance after her children as they 
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strayed where her own green footprints had never 
been. But soon they were to be hidden from her eye. 
Densely and dark the mists began to gather below, 
casting black spots ‘of shadow on the vast landscape, 
and sailing heavily to one centre, as if the loftiest 
mountain peak had summoned a council of its kindred 
clouds. Finally, the vapors welded themselves, as it 
were, into a mass, presenting the appearance of a 
pavement over which the wanderers might have 
trodden, but where they would vainly have sought an 
avenue to the blessed earth which they had lost. And 
the lovers yearned to behold that green earth again, 
more intensely, alas! than, beneath a clouded sky, 
they had ever desired a glimpse of heaven. They 
even felt it a relief to their desolation when the 
mists, creeping gradually up the mountain, concealed 
its lonely peak, and thus annihilated, at least for 
them, the whole region of visible space. But they 
drew closer together, with a fond and melancholy 
gaze, dreading lest the universal cloud should snatch 
them from each other’s sight. 

Still, perhaps, they would have been resolute to 
climb as far and as high, between earth and heaven, 
as they could find foothold, if Hannah’s strength had 
not begun to fail, and with that, her courage also. 
Her breath grew short. She refused to burden her 
husband with her weight, but often tottered against 
his side, and recovered herself each time by a feebler 
effort. At last, she sank down on one of the rocky 
steps of the acclivity. 

“We are lost, dear Matthew,” said she, mournfully. 
“We shall never find our way to the earth again. 
And oh how happy we might have been in our cot- 
tage!” 

“ Dear heart!—we will yet be happy there,” an- 
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swered Matthew. ‘Look! In this direction, the sun- 
shine penetrates the dismal mist. By its aid, I can 
direct our course to the passage of the Notch. Let 
us go back, love, and oe no more of the Great 
Carbuncle! ” 

“The sun cannot be yonder,” said Hannah, with 
despondence. ‘By this time it must be noon. If 
there could ever be any sunshine here, it would come 
from above our heads.” 

“But look!” repeated Matthew, in a somewhat 
altered tone. “It is brightening every moment. If 
not sunshine, what can it be? ” 

Nor could the young bride any longer deny that a 
radiance was breaking through the mist, and changing 
its dim hue to a dusky red, which continually grew 
more vivid, as if brilliant particles were interfused 
with the gloom. Now, also, the cloud began to roll 
away from the mountain, while, as it heavily with- 
drew, one object after another started out of its im- 
penetrable obscurity into sight, with precisely the ef- 
fect of a new creation, before the indistinctness of the 
old chaos had been completely swallowed up. As the 
process went on, they saw the gleaming of water close 
at their feet, and found themselves on the very border 
of a mountain lake, deep, bright, clear, and calmly 
beautiful, spreading from brim to brim of a basin that 
had been scooped out of the solid rock. <A ray of 
glory flashed across its surface. The pilgrims looked 
whence it should proceed, but closed their eyes with 
a thrill of awful admiration, to exclude the fervid 
splendor that glowed from the brow of a cliff impend- 
ing over the enchanted lake. For the simple pair had 
reached that lake of mystery, and found the long- 
sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle! 

They threw their arms around each other, and 
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trembled at their own success; for, as the legends of 
this wondrous gem rushed thick upon their memory, 
they felt themselves marked out by fate—and the 
consciousness was fearful. Often, from childhood up- 
ward, they had seen it shining like a distant star. And 
now that star was throwing its intensest lustre on their 
hearts. They seemed changed to one another’s eyes, 
in the red brilliancy that flamed upon their cheeks, 
while it lent the same fire to the lake, the rocks, and 
sky, and to the mists which had rolled back before its 
power. But, with their next glance, they beheld an 
object that drew their attention even from the mighty 
stone. At the base of the cliff, directly beneath the 
Great Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a man, with 
his arms extended in the act of climbing, and his face 
turned upward, as if to drink the full gush of splendor. 
But he stirred not, no more than if changed to marble. 

“Tt is the Seeker,” whispered Hannah, convulsively 
grasping her husband’s arm. ‘* Matthew, he is dead.” 

“The joy of success has killed him,” replied Mat- 
thew, trembling violently. ‘Or, perhaps, the very 
light of the Great Carbuncle was death!” 

“The Great Carbuncle, ” cried a peevish voice be- 
hind them. “The Great Humbug! If you have 
found it, prithee point it out to me.” 

They turned their heads, and there was the Cynic, 
with his prodigious spectacles set carefully on his 
nose, staring now at the lake, now at the rocks, now 
at the distant masses of vapor, now right at the Great 
Carbuncle itself, yet seemingly as unconscious of its 
light as if all the scattered clouds were condensed 
about his person. Though its radiance actually threw 
the shadow of the unbeliever at his own feet, as he 
turned his back upon the glorious jewel, he would not 
be convinced that there was the least glimmer there. 
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‘Where is your Great Humbug?” he repeated. 
* T challenge you to make me see it! ” 

“There,” said Matthew, incensed at such perverse 
blindness, and turning the Cynic round towards the 
illuminated cliff. ‘‘ Take off those abominable spec- 
tacles, and you cannot help seeing it! ” 

Now these colored spectacles probably darkened 
the Cynic’s sight, in at least as great a degree as the 
smoked glasses through which people gaze at an 
eclipse. With resolute bravado, however, he snatched 
them from his nose, and fixed a bold stare full upon 
the ruddy blaze of the Great Carbuncle. But scarcely 
had he encountered it, when, with a deep, shuddering 
groan, he dropped his head, and pressed both hands 
across his miserable eyes. Thenceforth there was, in 
very truth, no light of the Great Carbuncle, nor any 
other light on earth, nor light of heaven itself, for 
the poor Cynic. So long accustomed to view all objects 
through a medium that deprived them of every glimpse 
of brightness, a single flash of so glorious a phenom- 
enon, striking upon his naked vision, had blinded him 
forever. 

“ Matthew,” said Hannah, clinging to him, “ let us 
go hence! ” 

Matthew saw that she was faint, and kneeling down, 
supported her in his arms, while he threw some of the 
thrillingly cold water of the enchanted lake upon her 
face and bosom. It revived her, but could not reno- 
vate her courage. 

** Yes, dearest!” cried Matthew, pressing her tremu- 
lous form to his breast,—‘‘ we will go hence, and 
return to our humble cottage. The blessed sunshine 
and the quiet moonlight shall come through our win- 
dow. We will kindle the cheerful glow of our hearth, 
at eventide, and be happy in its light. But never 
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again will we desire more light than all the world may 
share with us.” 

“No,” said his bride, “ for how could we live by 
day, or sleep by night, in this awful blaze of the Great 
Carbuncle! ” 

Out of the hollow of their hands, they drank each a 
draught from the lake, which presented them its waters 
uncontaminated by an earthly lip. Then, lending their 
guidance to the blinded Cynic, who uttered not a word, 
and even stifled his groans in his own most wretched 
heart, they began to descend the mountain. Yet, as 
they left the shore, till then untrodden, of the spirit’s 
lake, they threw a farewell glance towards the cliff, 
and beheld the vapors gathering in dense volumes, 
through which the gem burned duskily. 

As touching the other pilgrims of the Great Car- 
buncle, the legend goes on to tell, that the worshipful 
Master Ichabod Pigsnort soon gave up the quest as a 
desperate speculation, and wisely resolved to betake 
himself again to his warehouse, near the town dock, in 
Boston. But, as he passed through the Notch of the 
mountains, a war party of Indians captured our un- 
lucky merchant, and carried him to Montreal, there 
holding him in bondage, till, by the payment of a 
heavy ransom, he had wofully subtracted from his 
hoard of pine-tree shillings. By his long absence, 
moreover, his affairs had become so disordered that, 
for the rest of his life, instead of wallowing in silver, 
he had seldom a sixpence worth of copper. Doctor 
Cacaphodel, the alchemist, returned to his laboratory 
with a prodigious fragment of granite, which he ground 
to powder, dissolved in acids, melted in the crucible, 
and burned with the blow-pipe, and published the re- 
sult of his experiments in one of the heaviest folios of 


the day. And, for all these purposes, the gem itself 
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could not have answered better than the granite. The 
poet, by a somewhat similar mistake, made prize of a 
great piece of ice, which he found in a sunless chasm 
of the mountains, and swore that it corresponded, in 
all points, with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. The 
critics say, that, if his poetry lacked the splendor of 
the gem, it retained all the coldness of the ice. The 
Lord de Vere went back to his ancestral hall, where 
he contented himself with a wax-lighted chandelier, 
and filled, in due course of time, another coffin in the 
ancestral vault. As the funeral torches gleamed within 
that dark receptacle, there was no need of the Great 
Carbuncle to show the vanity of earthy pomp. 

The Cynic, having cast aside his spectacles, wan- 
dered about the world, a miserable object, and was 
punished with an agonizing desire of light, for the wil- 
ful blindness of his former life. The whole night long, 
he would lift his splendor-blasted orbs to the moon 
and stars; he turned his face eastward, at sunrise, as 
duly as a Persian idolater; he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, to witness the magnificent illumination of St. 
Peter’s Church; and finally perished in the great fire 
of London, into the midst of which he had thrust him- 
self, with the desperate idea of catching one feeble ray 
from the blaze that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many peaceful years, 
and were fond of telling the legend of the Great Car- 
buncle. The,tale, however, towards the close of their 
lengthened lives, did not meet with the full credence 
that had been accorded to it by those who remembered 
the ancient lustre of the gem. For it is affirmed that, 
from the hour when two mortals had shown themselves 
so simply wise as to reject a jewel which would have 
dimmed all earthly things, its splendor waned. Wher 
other pilgrims reached the cliff, they found only an 
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opaque stone, with particles of mica glittering on its 
surface. There is also a tradition that, as the youth- 
ful pair departed, the gem was loosened from the fore- 
head of the cliff, and fell into the enchanted lake, and 
that, at noontide, the Seeker’s form may still be seen 
to bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some few believe that this inestimable stone is blaz- 
ing as of old, and say that they have caught its radi- 
ance, like a flash of summer lightning, far down the val- 
ley of the Saco. And be it owned that, many a mile from. 
the Crystal Hills, I saw a wondrous light around their 
summits, and was lured, by the faith of poesy, to be the 
latest pilgrim of the Great CaRBUNCLE. 


4) 


THE GOLD-BUG 
By mie ALLAN PoE 


What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the Tarautula. 
All in the Wrong: 


Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with a 
Mr. William Legrand. He was of an ancient Hu- 
guenot family, and had once been wealthy; but a 
series of misfortunes had reduced him to want. To 
avoid the mortification consequent upon his disasters, 
he left New Orleans, the city of his forefathers, and 
took up his residence at Sullivan’s Island, near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

This island is a very singular one. It consists of 
little else than the sea sand, and is about three miles 
long. Its breadth at no point exceeds a quarter of a 
mile. It is separated from the mainland by a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness 
of reeds and slime, a favorite resort of the marsh-hen. 
The vegetation, as might be supposed, is scant, or at 
least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are to be 
seen. Near the western extremity, where Fort Moul- 
trie stands, and where are some miserable frame 
buildings, tenanted, during summer, by the fugitives 
from Charleston dust and fever, may be found, in- 
deed, the bristly palmetto; but the whole island, with 
the exception of this western point, and a line of hard, 
white beach on the seacoast, is covered with a dense 
undergrowth of the sweet myrtle,-so much prized by 
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the horticulturists of England. The shrub here often 
attains the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and forms 
an almost impenetrable coppice, burthening the air 
with its fragrance. 

’ In the utmost recesses of this coppice, not far from 
the eastern or more remote end of the island, Legrand 
had built himself a small hut, which he occupied 
when I first, by mere accident, made his acquaintance. 
This soon ripened into friendship, for there was much 
in the recluse to excite interest and esteem. I found 
him well educated, with unusual powers of mind, but 
infected with misanthropy, and subject to. perverse 
moods of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. He 
had with him many books, but rarely employed them. 
His chief amusements were gunning and fishing, or 
sauntering along the beach and through the myrtles, 
in quest of shells or entomological specimens,—his 
collection of the latter might have been envied by a 
Swammerdam. In these excursions he was usually 
accompanied by an old negro, called Jupiter, who had 
been manumitted before the reverses of the family, 
but who could be induced, neither by threats nor by 
promises, to abandon what he considered his right of 
attendance upon the footsteps of his young “ Massa 
Will.” It is not improbable that the relatives of Le- 
grand, conceiving him to be somewhat unsettled in 
intellect, had contrived to instil this obstinacy into 
Jupiter, with a view to the supervision and guardian- 
ship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan’s Island are 
seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a 
rare event indeed when a fire is considered necessary. 
About the middle of October, 18—, there occurred, 
however, a day of remarkable chilliness. Just before 
sunset I scrambled my way through the evergreens 
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to the hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks,—-my residence being at that time in 
* Charleston, a distance of nine miles from the island, 
while the facilities of passage and re-passage were very 
far behind those of the present day. Upon reaching 
the hut I rapped, as was my custom, and getting no 
reply, sought for the key where I knew it was secreted, 
unlocked the door, and went in. A fine fire was blaz- 
ing upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no 
means an ungrateful one. I threw off an overcoat, 
took an armchair by the crackling logs, and awaited 
patiently the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most 
cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear, 
bustled about to prepare some marsh-hens for supper. 
Legrand was in one of his fits—how else shall I term 
them?—of enthusiasm. He had found an unknown 
bivalve, forming a new genus, and, more than this, he 
had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter’s assist- 
ance, a scarabeus, which he believed to be totally 
new, but in respect to which he wished to have my 
opinion on the morrow. 

“ And why not to-night?” I asked, rubbing my 
hands over the blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of 
scarabai at the devil. 

“ Ah, if I had only known you were here!” said 
Legrand, “but it’s so long since I saw you; and how 
could I foresee that you would pay me a visit this very 
night of all others? As I was coming home I met 
Lieutenant G——., from the fort, and, very foolishly, 
I lent him the bug; so it will be impossible for you to 
see it until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I 
will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the loveli- 
est thing in creation!” 

“ What !—-sunrise? ” 
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“Nonsense! no!—the bug. It is of a brilliant 
gold color—about the size of a large hickory-nut— 
with two jet-black spots near one extremity of the 
back, and another, somewhat longer, at the other. 
The antenne are” — 

“ Dey ain’t no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep a tell- 
in’ on you,” here interrupted Jupiter; “de bug is a’ 
goole-bug, solid, ebery bit of him, inside and all, ’sep 
him wing—neber feel half so hebby a bug in my 
life.” ; 

“ Well, suppose it is, Jup,” replied Legrand, some- 
what more earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case 
demanded; “is that any reason for your letting the’ 
birds burn? The color”—here he turned to me— 
“is really almost enough to warrant Jupiter’s idea. 
You never saw a more brilliant metallic lustre than 
the scales emit—but of this you cannot judge till to- 
morrow. In the meantime I can give you some idea 
of the shape.” Saying this, he seated himself at a 
small table, on which were a pen and ink, but no 
paper. He looked for some in a drawer, but found 
none. 

“Never mind,” said he at length, “this will an- 
swer;” and he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap 
of what I took to be very dirty foolscap, and made 
upon it a rough drawing with the pen. While he did 
this J retained my seat by the fire, for I was still 
chilly. When the design was complete, he handed it 
to me without rising. As I received it, a loud growl 
was heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door. 
Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, belong- 
ing to Legrand, rushed in, leaped upon my shoulders, 
and loaded me with caresses; for I had shown him 
much attention during previous visits. When his gam- 
hols were over, I looked at the paper, and, to speak the 
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truth, found myself not a little puzzled at what my 
friend had depicted. 

“Well!” I said, after contemplating it for some 
minutes, “this is a strange scarabeus, I must con- 
fess: new to me; never saw anything like it before 
—unless it was a skull, or a death’s-head—which it 
“more nearly resembles than anything else that has 
come under my observation.” 

“A death’s-head!” echoed Legrand. ‘“Oh—yes 
—well, it has something of that appearance upon 
paper, no doubt. The two upper black spots look 
like eyes, eh? and the longer one at the bottom like a 
mouth—and then the shape of the whole is oval.” 

“Perhaps so,” said I; “but, Legrand, I fear you 
are no artist. I must wait until I see the beetle it- 
self, if I am to form any idea of its personal appear- 
ance.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said he a little nettled, “I 
draw tolerably,—should do it at least,—have had 
good masters, and flatter myself that I am not quite a 
blockhead.” 

** But, my dear fellow, you are joking then,” said I; 
“this is a very passable skull—indeed, I may say 
that it is a very excellent skull, according to the vul- 
gar notions about such specimens of physiology— 
and your scarabeus must be the queerest scarabeus 
in the world if it resembles it. Why, we may get up 
a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint. I 
presume you will call the bug scarabeus caput homi- 
nis, or something of that kind—there are many 
similar titles in the Natural Histories. But where are 
the antenne you spoke of?” 

“The antenne!” said Legrand, who seemed to be 
getting unaccountably warm upon the subject; “I am 
sure you must see the antenne. I made them as dis- 
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tinct as they are in the original insect, and I presume 
that is sufficient.” 

“Well, well,” I said, “perhaps you have—still I 
don’t see them;” and I handed him the paper with- 
out additional remark, not wishing to ruffle his tem- 
per; but I was much surprised at the turn affairs had 
taken; his ill-humor puzzled me—and, as for the 
drawing of the beetle, there were positively no an- 
tenne visible, and the whole did bear a very close 
resemblance to the ordinary cuts of a death’s-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was 
about to crumple it, apparently to throw it in the 
fire, when a casual glance at the design seemed sud- 
denly to rivet his attention. In an instant his face 
grew violently red—in another as excessively pale. 
For some minutes he continued to scrutinize the draw- 
ing minutely where he sat. At length he arose, took 
a candle from the table, and proceeded to seat him- 
self upon a sea-chest in the farthest corner of the 
room. Here again he made an anxious examination 
of the paper, turning it in all directions. He said 
nothing, however, and his conduct greatly astonished 
me; yet I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the 
growing moodiness of his temper by any comment. 
Presently he took from his coat pocket a wallet, 
placed the paper carefully in it, and deposited both 
in a writing-desk, which he locked. He now grew 
more composed in his demeanor; but his original air 
of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. Yet he seemed 
not so much sulky as abstracted. As the evening 
wore away he became more and more absorbed in 
reverie, from which no sallies of mine could arouse 
him. It had been my intention to pass the night at 
the hut, as I had frequently done before, but, seeing 
my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to take 
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leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I de- 
parted, he shook my hand with even more than his 
usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during the 
interval I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I re- 
ceived a visit, at Charleston, from his man Jupiter. 
I had never seen the good old negro look so dis- 
pirited, and I feared that some serious disaster had 
befallen my friend. 

* Well, Jup,” said I, ‘“ what is the matter now?— 
how is your master? ” 

“Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so berry 
well as mought be.” 

“Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What 
does he complain of? ” 

“Dar! dat’s it!—him nebber ’plain of notin’— 
but him berry sick for all dat.” 

“Very sick, Jupiter!—why didn’t you say so at 
once? Is he confined to bed? ” 

“ No, dat he ain’t!—he ain’t ’find nowhar—dat’s 
just whar de shoe pinch—my mind is got to be berry 
hebby ’bout poor Massa Will.” 

“ Jupiter, I should like to understand what it is 
you are talking about. You say your master is sick. 
Hasn’t he told you what ails him?” 

“ Why, massa, *t ain’t worf while for to git mad 
*bout de matter—Massa Will say noffin’ at all ain’t 
de matter wid him—but den what make him go 
about looking dis here way, wid he head down and 
he soldiers up, and as white as a gose? And den he 
keep a syphon all de time ”— 

* Keeps a what, Jupiter? ” 

“Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate—de 
queerest figgurs I ebber did see. I’se gittin’ to be 
skeered, I tell you. Hab for to keep mighty tight 
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eye pon him noovers. Todder day he gib me slip 
fore de sun up, and was gone de whole ob de blessed 
day. I had a big stick ready cut for to gib him 
d d good beating when he did come—but [’se 
sich a fool dat I hadn’t de heart arter all—he look 
so berry poorly.” 

“ Eh?—what? Ah yes!—upon the whole, I think 
you had better not be too severe with the poor fellow 
—don’t flog him, Jupiter, he can’t very well stand 
it—but can you form no idea of what has occasioned 
this illness, or rather this change of conduct? Has 
anything unpleasant happened since I saw you? ” 

““No, massa, dey ain’t bin noffin’ onpleasant since 
den—’twas fore den I’m feared—twas de berry day 
you was dare.” 

** How? what do you mean? ” 

** Why, massa, I mean de bug—dare now.” 

“The what?” 

“De bug—lI’m berry sartain dat Massa Will bin 
bit somewhere "bout de head by dat goole-bug.” 

“ And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a 
supposition? ” 

** Claws enuff, massa, and mouff too. I nebber did 
see sich a d d bug—he kick and he bite ebery 
ting what cum near him. Massa Will cotch him fuss, 
but had for to let him go ’gin mighty quick, I tell you 
—den was de time he must ha’ got de bite. I didn’t 
like de look ob de bug mouff, myself, nohow, so I 
wouldn’t take hold ob him wid my finger, but I cotch 
him wid a piece ob paper dat I found. I wrap him 
up in de paper and stuff piece ob it in he mouff— 
dat was de way.” 

“And you think, then, that your master was really 
bitten by the beetle, and that the bite made him sick? ” 

“T don’t tink noffin’ "bout it—I nose it. What 
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cause he bit by de goole-bug? Tse heerd bout dem 
goole-bugs ’fore dis.” 

* But how do you know he dreams about gold? ” 

“ How I know? why, ’cause he talk about it in 
he sleep—dat’s how I nose.” 

“Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what 
fortunate circumstances am I to attribute the honor 
of a visit from you to-day?” 

** What de matter, massa?” 

* Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand?” 

“No, massa, I bring dis here ’pissel;”? and here 
Jupiter handed me a note, which ran thus :— 


My DEAR——: 

Why havelI not seen you for so longatime? I hope you have 
not been so foolish as to take offence at any little brusquerie of 
mine; but no, that is improbable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxicty. I have 
something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to tell it, or 
whether [ should tell it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and poor old 
Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by his well-meant 
attentions. Would you believe it?—he had prepared a huge 
stick, the other day, with which to chastise me for giving him 
the slip, and spending the day, so/us, among the hills on the 
mainland. I verily believe that my ill looks alone saved me a 
flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

‘If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come over with 
Jupiter. Docome. I wish to see you #o-night, upon business of 
importance. I assure you that it is of the Aighest importance. 

Ever yours, WiLLIAM LEGRAND. 


There was something in the tone of this note which 
gave me great uneasiness. Its whole style differed 
materially from that of Legrand. What could he 
be dreaming of? What new crochet possessed his 
excitable brain? What “ business-of the highest im- 
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portance” could he possibly have to transact? Jupi- 
ter’s account of him boded no good. I dreaded lest 
the continued pressure of misfortune had, at length, 
fairly unsettled the reason of my friend. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, therefore, I prepared to accom- 
pany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and 
three spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom 
of the boat in which we were to embark. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Jup?” I in- 
quired. 

“Him syfe, massa, and spade.” 

“Very true; but what are they doing here? ” 

“Him de syfe and de spade what massa Will ’sis’ 
*pon my buying for him in de town, and de debbil’s 
own lot of money I had to gib for ’em.” 

“ But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, 
is your ‘Massa Will’ going to do with scythes and 
spades? ” 

“ Dat’s more dan I know, and debbil take me if I 
don’t b’lieve ’tis more dan he know, too. But it’s all 
cum ob de bug.” 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of 
Jupiter, whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed 
by “de bug,” I now stepped into the boat and made 
sail. With a fair and strong breeze we soon ran into 
the little cove to the northward of Fort Moultrie, 
and a walk of some two miles brought us to the hut. 
It was about three in the afternoon when we arrived. 
Legrand had been awaiting us in eager expectation. 
He grasped my hand with a nervous empressement 
which. alarmed me and strengthened the suspicions 
already entertained. His countenance was pale even 
to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared with un- 
natural lustre. After some inquiries respecting his 
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health, I asked him, not knowing what better to say, 
if he had yet obtained the scarabeus from Lieuten- 
ant G 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, coloring violently, “I got it 
from him the next morning. Nothing should tempt 
me to part with that scarabeus. Do you know that 
Jupiter is quite right about it! ” 

“In what way?” I asked, with a sad foreboding at 
heart. 

“In supposing it to be a bug of real gold.” He 
said this with an air of profound seriousness, and I 
felt inexpressibly shocked. 

“This bug is to make my fortune,” he continued, 
with a triumphant smile, “ to reinstate me in my family 
possessions. Is it any wonder, then, that I prize it? 
Since Fortune has thought fit to bestow it upon me, I 
have only to use it properly and I shall arrive at the 
gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, bring me that 
scarabeus!” 

“What! de bug, massa? I’d rudder not go fer 
trubble dat bug—you mus’ git him for your own self.” 
Hereupon Legrand arose, with a grave and stately air, 
and brought me the beetle from a glass case in which 
it was enclosed. It was a beautiful scarabeus, and, 
at that time, unknown to naturalists—of course a 
great prize in a scientific point of view. There were 
two round black spots near one extremity of the back, 
and a long one near the other. The scales were ex- 
ceedingly hard and glossy, with all the appearance of 
burnished gold. The weight of the insect was very 
remarkable, and, taking all things into consideration, 
I could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion respecting 
it; but what to make of Legrand’s agreement with 
that opinion, I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

“JT sent for you,” said he, in a grandiloquent tone, 
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when I had completed my examination of the beetle, 
“T sent for you, that I might have your counsel and 
assistance in furthering the views of Fate and of the 
bug pais 

“ My dear Legrand,” I cried, interrupting him, “ you 
are certainly unwell, and had better use some little 
precautions. You shall go to bed, and I will remain 
with you a few days, until you get over this. You are 
feverish and ”— 

“Feel my pulse,” said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the slightest 
indication of fever. 

* But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow 
me this once to prescribe for you. In the first place, 
go to bed. In the next ”— 

“You are mistaken,” he interposed; “I am as well 
as I can expect to be under the excitement which I 
suffer. If you really wish me well, you will relieve this 
excitement.” 

** And how is this to be done?” 

“Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon 
an expedition into the hills, upon the mainland, and, 
in this expedition, we shall need the aid of some person 
in whom we can confide. You are the only one we 
can trust. Whether we succeed or fail, the excite- 
ment which you now perceive in me will be equally al- 
layed.” 

“IT am anxious to oblige you in any way,” I replied; 
“but do you mean to say that this infernal beetle has 
any connection with your expedition into the hills? ” 

Tt has.” 

“Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such 
absurd proceeding.” 

“J am sorry—very sorry—for we shall have to try 
it by ourselves.” 
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“Try it by yourselves! The man is surely mad! 
—hbut stay!—how long do you propose to be ab- 
sent? ” 

“Probably all night. We shall start immediately, 
and be back, at all events, by sunrise.” 

“And will you promise me upon your honor, that 
when this freak of yours is over, and the bug business 
(good God!) settled to your satisfaction, you will then 
return home and follow my advice implicitly, as that 
of your physician? ” 

“Yes; I promise; and now let us be off, for we 
have no time to lose.” 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. We 
started about four o’clock,—Legrand, Jupiter, the 
dog, and myself. Jupiter had with him the scythe 
and spades, the whole of which he insisted upon 
carrying, more through fear, it seemed to me, of 
trusting either of the implements within reach of his 
master, than from any excess of industry or complai- 
sance. His demeanor was dogged in the extreme, 
and “dat d—-—d bug” were the sole words which 
escaped his lips during the journey. For my own 
part, I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, while . 
Legrand contented himself with the scarabeus, which 
he carried attached to the end of a bit of whip-cord, 
twirling it to and fro, with the air of a conjurer, as he 
‘went. When I observed this last plain evidence of 
my friend’s aberration of mind, I could scarcely refrain 
from tears. I thought it best, however, to humor his 
fancy, at least for the present, or until I could adopt 
some more energetic measures with a chance of success. 
In the meantime I endeavored, but all in vain, to sound 
him in regard to the object of the expedition. Having 
succeeded in inducing me to accompany him, he seemed 
unwilling to hold conversation upon any topic of minor 
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importance, and to all my questions vouchsafed no 
other reply than “ We shall see! ” 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by 
means of a skiff, and, ascending the high grounds 
on the shore of the mainland, proceeded in a north- 
westerly direction, through a tract of country exces- 
sively wild and desolate, where no trace of a human 
footstep was to be seen. Legrand led the way with 
decision; pausing only for an instant, here and there, 
to consult what appeared to be certain landmarks of 
his own contrivance upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, 
and the sun was just setting when we entered a region 
infinitely more dreary than any yet seen. It was a 
species of table-land, near the summit of an almost 
inaccessible hill, densely wooded from base to pinnacle, 
and interspersed with huge crags that appeared to lie 
loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were prevented 
from precipitating themselves into the valleys below, 
merely by the support of the trees against which they 
reclined, Deep ravines, in various directions, gave an 
air of still sterner solemnity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered 
was thickly overgrown with brambles, through which 
we soon discovered that it would have been impossible 
to force our way but for the scythe; and Jupiter, by 
direction of his master, proceeded to clear for us a 
path to the foot of an enormously tall tulip-tree, which 
stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon the level, and 
far surpassed them all, and all other trees which I 
had then ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and 
form,-in the wide spread of its branches, and in the 
general majesty of its appearance. When we reached 
this tree, Legrand turned to Jupiter, and asked him 
if he thought he could climb it. The old man seemed 
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a little staggered by the question, and for some mo- 
ments made no reply. At length he approached the 
huge trunk, walked slowly around it, and examined it 
with minute attention. When he had completed his 
scrutiny, he merely said :— 

“Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he eber see in he 
life.” 

“Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will 
soon be too dark to see what we are about.” 

“How far mus’ go up, massa?” inquired Jupi- 
ter. 

“Get up the main trunk first, and then I will tell 
you which way to go—and here—stop! take this 
beetle with you.” 

“De bug, Massa Will! de goole-bug!” cried the 
negro, drawing back in dismay, “what for mus’ tote 
de bug way up de tree?—d n if-l do!” 

“Tf you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro lke you, 
to take hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why, you 
can carry it up by this string; but if you do not take 
it up with you in some way, I shali be under the 
necessity of breaking your head with this shovel.” 

“What de matter now, massa?” said Jup, evi- 
dently shamed into compliance: “always want fur 
to raise fuss wid old nigger. Was only funnin’ any- 
how. Me feered de bug! what I keer for de bug? ” 
Here he took cautiously held of the extreme end of 
the string, and, maintaining the insect as far from 
his person as circumstances would permit, prepared 
to ascend the tree. 

In youth the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron tulipifera, 
the most magnificent of American foresters, has a 
trunk peculiarly smooth, and often rises to a great 
height without lateral branches; but, in its riper age, 
the bark becomes gnarled and uneven, while many 
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short limbs make their appearance on the stem. Thus 
the difficulty of ascension, in the present case, lay 
more in semblance than in reality. Embracing the 
huge cylinder as closely as possible with his arms 
and knees, seizing with his hands some projections, 
and resting his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, after 
one or two narrow escapes from falling, at length 
wriggled himself into the first great fork, and seemed 
to consider the whole business as virtually accom- 
plished. The risk of the achievement was, in fact, 
now over, although the climber was some sixty or 
seventy feet from the ground. 

“Which way mus’ go now, Massa Will?” he 
asked. 

“Keep up the largest branch—the one on this 
side,” said Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, 
and apparently with but little trouble; ascending 
higher and higher, until no glimpse of his squat 
figure could be obtained through the dense foliage 
which enveloped it. Presently his voice was heard in 
a sort of halloo. 

“ How much fudder is got for go?” 

** How high up are you? ” asked Legrand. 

“Ebber so fur,” replied the negro; “can see de 
sky fru de top ob de tree.” 

“ Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. 
Look down the trunk and count the limbs below you 
on this side. How many limbs have you passed? ” 

“One, two, three, four, fibe—I done pass fibe big 
limb, massa, pon dis side.” 

“Then go one limb higher.” 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, an- 
nouncing that the seventh limb was attained. : 

“Now, Jup,” cried Legrand, evidently much ex- 
cited, “I want you to work your way out upon that 
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limb as far as you can. If you see anything strange, 
let me know.” 

By this time what little doubt I might have enter- 
tained of my poor friend’s insanity was put finally 
at rest. I had no alternative but to conclude him 
stricken with lunacy, and I became seriously anxious 
about getting him home. While I was pondering 
upon what was best to be done, Jupiter’s voice was 
again heard. 

** Mos’ feerd for to ventur’ ’pon dis limb berry far 
-——tis dead limb putty much all de way.” 

“ Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter?” cried 
Legrand in a quavering voice. 

“Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail—done up 
for sartain—done departed dis here life.” 

“What in the name of heaven shall I do?” asked 
Legrand, seemingly in the greatest distress. 

“Do!” said I, glad of an opportunity to inter- 
pose a word, “why, come home and go to bed. Come 
now !—that’s a fine fellow. It’s getting late, and, 
besides, you remember your promise.” 

“ Jupiter,” cried he, without heeding me in the 
least, “‘ do you hear me? ” 

“Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain.” 

“Try the wood well, then, with your knife, and see 
if you think it very rotten.” 

'* Him rotten, massa, sure nuff,” replied the negro 
in a few moments, “ but not so berry rotten as mought 
be. Mought ventur’ out leetle way *pon de limb by 
myself, dat’s true.” 

“ By yourself! What do you mean? ” 

“Why, I mean de bug. ’Tis berry hebby bug. 
S’pose I drop him down fust, and den de limb won’t 
break wid just de weight of one nigger. ” 

“You infernal scoundrel!” cried Legrand, appar- 
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ently much relieved, “what do you mean by telling 
me such nonsense as that? As sure as you drop that 
beetle, Pll break your neck. Look here, Jupiter, do 
you hear me? ” 

“Yes, massa, needn’t hollo at poor nigger dat 
style.” 

“Well! now listen!—if you will venture out on 
the limb as far as you think safe, and not let go the 
beetle, Pll make you a present of a silver dollar as 
soon as you get down.” 

“Tm gwine, Massa Will—deed I is,” replied 
the negro very promptly— mos’ out to de eend 
now.” 

“Out to the end!” here fairly screamed Legrand; 
“do you say you are out to the end of that limb?” 

‘** Soon be to de eend, massa,—o-o-o-o-oh! Lor-gol- 
a-marcy! what is dis here *pon de tree? ” 

“Well,” cried Legrand, highly delighted, “ what 
isvite:* 

“Why, *t ain’t noffin? but a skull—somebody bin 
lef? him head up de tree, and de crows done gobble 
ebery bit ob de meat off.” 

“A skull, you say! Very well; how is it fastened 
to the limb? What holds it on? ” 

“Shure *nuff, massa; mus’ look. Why dis berry 
curous sarcumstance, ‘pon my word—dare’s a great 
big nail in de skull, what fastens ob it on to de 
tree.” 

“Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you—do 
you hear? ” 

** Yes, massa.” 

“Pay attention, then!—find the left eye of the 
skull.” 

“Hum! hoo! dat’s good! why, dare ain’t no eye 
lef? at all.” 
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“Curse your stupidity! do you know your right 
hand from your left? ” 

“Yes, I nose dat—nose all ’bout dat—’tis my lef’ 
hand what I chops de wood wid.” 

“To be sure! you are left-handed; and your left 
eye is on the same side as your left hand. Now, I 
suppose you can find the left eye of the skull, or the 
place where the left eye has been. Have you found 
1 ag 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro 
asked :— 

“Is de lef? eye ob de skull ’pon de same side as de 
lef? hand ob de skull, too?—cause the skull ain’t got 
not a bit ob a hand at all—nebber mind! I got de 
lef? eye now—here de lef’? eye! what mus’ do wid 
rer? 

** Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the string 
will reach, but be careful and not let go your hold of 
the string.” 

“All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting for 
to put de bug fru de hole; look out for him dar 
below! ” 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’s person 
could be seen; but the beetle, which he had suffered 
to descend, was now visible at the end of the string, 
and glistened, like a globe of burnished gold, in the 
last rays of the setting sun, some of which still faintly 
illumined the ‘eminence upon which we stood. ‘The 
scarabeus hung quite clear of any branches, and, if 
allowed to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Le- 
grand immediately took the scythe, and cleared with 
it a circular space, three or four yards in diameter, 
just beneath the insect, and, having accomplished this, 
ordered Jupiter to let go the string and come down 
from the tree. : 
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Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, 
at the precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend 
now produced from his pocket a tape-measure. Fas- 
tening one end of this at that point of the trunk of 
the tree which was nearest the peg, he unrolled it till 
it reached the peg, and thence farther unrolled it, in 
the direction already established by the two points of 
the tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet— 
Jupiter clearing away the brambles with the scythe. 
At the spot thus attained a second peg was driven, and 
about this, as a centre, a rude circle, about four feet 
in diameter, described. Taking now a spade himself, 
and giving one to Jupiter and one to me, Legrand 
begged us to set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that particular 
moment, would most willingly have declined it; for 
the night was coming on, and I felt much fatigued 
with the exercise already taken; but I saw no mode 
of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor 
friend’s equanimity by a refusal. Could I have de- 
pended, indeed, upon Jupiter’s aid, I would have 
had no hesitation in attempting to get the lunatic 
home by force; but I was too well assured of the 
old negro’s disposition, to hope that he would assist 
me, under any circumstances, in a personal contest 
with his master. I made no doubt that the latter had 
been infected with some of the innumerable South- 
ern superstitions about money buried, and that his 
fantasy had received confirmation by the finding of 
the scarabeus, or, perhaps, by Jupiter’s obstinacy in 
maintaining it to be “a bug of real gold.” A mind 
disposed to lunacy would readily be led away by such 
suggestions,—especially if chiming in with favorite 
preconceived ideas,—and then I called to mind the 
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poor fellow’s speech about the beetle’s being “ the 
index of his fortune.” Upon the whole, I was sadly 
vexed and puzzled, but, at length, I concluded to 
make a virtue of necessity,—to dig with a good will, 
and thus the sooner to convince the visionary, by 
ocular demonstration, of the fallacy of the opinions 
he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work 
with a zeal worthy a more rational cause; and, as 
the glare fell upon our persons and implements, I 
could not help thinking how picturesque a group we 
composed, and how strange and suspicious our labors 
must have appeared to any interloper who, by chance, 
might have stumbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was 
said; and our chief embarrassment lay in the yelp- 
ings of the dog, who took exceeding interest in our 
proceedings. He at length became so obstreperous, 
that we grew fearful of his giving the alarm to some 
stragglers in the vicinity,—or, rather, this was the 
apprehension of Legrand; for myself, I should have 
rejoiced at any interruption which might have enabled 
me to get the wanderer home. The noise was, at 
length, very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, get- 
ting out of the hole with a dogged air of deliber- 
ation, tied the brute’s mouth up with one of his 
suspenders, and then returned, with a grave chuckle, 
to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had 
reached a depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any 
treasure became manifest. A general pause ensued, 
and I began to hope that the farce was at an end. 
Legrand, however, although evidently much discon- 
certed, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recommenced. 
We had excavated the entire circle of four feet diam- 
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eter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went 
to the farther depth of two feet. Still nothing ap- 
peared. The gold-seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, 
at length clambered from the pit, with the bitterest 
disappointment imprinted upon every feature, and 
proceeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his coat, 
which he had thrown off at the beginning of his labor. 
In the meantime I made no remark. Jupiter, at a 
signal from his master, began to gather up his tools. 
This done, and the dog haying been unmuzzled, we 
turned in profound silence towards home. ; 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this direc- 
tion, when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode up to 
Jupiter, and seized him by the collar. The astonished 
negro opened his eyes and mouth to the fullest extent, 
let fall the spades, and fell upon his knees. 

“You scoundrel,” said Legrand, hissing out the 
syllables from between his clenched teeth, “ you in- 
fernal black villain! speak, I tell you! answer me 
this instant, without prevarication! which,—which is 
your left eye?” 

“Oh, my golly, Massa Will! ain’t dis here my lef’ 
eye for sartain?” roared the terrified Jupiter, placing 
his hand upon his right organ of vision, and holding it 
there with a desperate pertinacity, as if in immediate 
dread of his master’s attempt at a gouge. 

“T thought so! I knew it! hurrah!” vociferated 
Legrand, letting the negro go, and executing a series 
of curvets and caracoles, much to the astonishment of 
his valet, who, arising from his knees, looked mutely 
from his master to myself, and then from himself to 
his master. 

“Come! we must go back,” said the latter; “ the 
game’s not up yet;” and he again led the way to the 
tulip-tree, 
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** Jupiter,” said he, when he reached its foot, “ come 
here! was the skull nailed to the limb with the face 
outwards, or with the face to the limb? ” 

“De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get 
at de eyes good, widout any trouble.” 

** Well, then, was it this eye or that through which 
you dropped the beetle?”—here Legrand touched 
each of Jupiter’s eyes. 

“°-Twas dis eye, massa—de lef? eye—jis’ as you 
tell me,” and here it was his right eye that the negro 
indicated. 

* That will do—we must try it again.” 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now saw, 
or fancied that I saw, certain indications of method, 
removed the peg which marked the spot where the 
beetle fell, to a spot about three inches to the west- 
ward of its former position. Taking, now, the tape- 
measure from the nearest point of the trunk to the 
peg, as before, and continuing the extension in a 
straight line to the distance of fifty feet, a spot was 
indicated, removed by several yards from the point at 
which we had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger 
than in the former instance, was now described, and 
we again set to work with the spades. I was dread- 
fully weary, but scarcely understanding what had oc- 
casioned the change in my thoughts, I felt no longer 
any great aversion from the labor imposed. I had 
become most unaccountably interested—nay, even ex- 
cited. Perhaps there was something, amid all the 
extravagant demeanor of Legrand—some air of fore- 
thought, or of deliberation, which impressed me. I 
dug eagerly, and now and then caught myself actually 
looking, with something that very much resembled 
expectation, for the fancied treasure, the vision of 
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which had demented my unfortunate companion. At 
a period when such vagaries of thought most fully 
possessed me, and when we had been at work perhaps 
an hour and a half, we were again interrupted by the 
violent howlings of the dog. His uneasiness in the 
first instance had been, evidently, but the result of 
playfulness or caprice, but he now assumed a bitter 
and serious tone. Upon Jupiter’s again attempting to 
muzzle him he made furious resistance, and, leaping 
into the hole, tore up the mould frantically with his 
claws. In a few seconds he had uncovered a mass 
of human bones, forming two complete skeletons, in- 
termingled with several buttons of metal, and what 
appeared to be the dust of decayed woollen. One or 
two strokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large 
Spanish knife, and, as we dug farther, three or four 
loose pieces of gold and silver coin came to light. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely 
be restrained, but the countenance of his master wore 
an air of extreme disappointment. He urged us, how- 
ever, to continue our exertions, and the words were 
hardly uttered when I stumbled and fell forward, 
having caught the toe of my boot in a large ring of 
iron that lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass 
ten minutes of more intense excitement. During this 
interval we had fairly unearthed an oblong chest of 
wood which, from its perfect preservation and won- 
derful hardness, had plainly been subjected to some 
mineralizing process,—perhaps that of the bichloride 
of mercury. This box was three feet and a half long, 
three-feet broad, and two’ and a half feet deep. It 
was firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, 
and forming a kind of trellis-work over the whole. 
On each side of the chest, near the top, were three 
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rings of iron—six in all—by means of which a firm 
hold could be obtained by six persons. Our utmost 
united endeavors served only to disturb the coffer 
very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the im- 
possibility of removing so great a weight. Luck- 
ily, the sole fastenings of the lid consisted of two 
sliding bolts. These we drew back—trembling and 
panting with anxiety. In an instant, a treasure of 
incalculable value lay gleaming before us. As the 
rays of the lanterns fell within the pit, there flashed 
upwards a glow and a glare, from a confused heap 
of gold and of jewels, that absolutely dazzled our 
eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with 
which I gazed. Amazement was, of course, pre- 
dominant. Legrand appeared exhausted with excite- 
ment, and spoke very few words. Jupiter’s counte- 
nance wore, for some minutes, as deadly a pallor as it 
is possible, in the nature of things, for any negro’s 
visage to assume. He seemed stupefied—thunder- 
stricken. Presently he fell upon his knees in the pit, 
and, burying his naked arms up to the elbows in gold, 
let them there remain, as if enjoying the luxury of a 
bath. At length, with a deep sigh, he exclaimed, as 
if in a soliloquy :— 

“ And dis all cum ob de goole-bug! de putty goole- 
bug! de poor little goole-bug, what I ’boosed in dat 
sabage kind ob style! Ain’t you ’shamed ob yourself, 
nigger ?—answer me dat!” 

It became necessary, at last, that I should arouse 
both master and valet to the expediency of removing 
the treasure. It was growing late, and it behooved 
us to make exertion, that we might get everything 
housed before daylight. It was difficult to say what 
should be done, and much time was spent in delib- 
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eration—so confused were the ideas of all. We, 
finally, lightened the box by removing two thirds of 
its contents, when we were enabled, with some trouble, 
to raise it from the hole. The articles taken out were 
deposited among the brambles, and the dog left to 
guard them, with strict orders from Jupiter neither, 
upon any pretence, to stir from the spot, nor to open 
his mouth until our return. We then hurriedly made 
for home with the chest, reaching the hut in safety, 
but after excessive toil, at one o’clock in the morning. 
Worn out as we were, it was not in human nature 
to do more just now. We rested until two, and had 
supper, starting for the hills immediately afterwards, 
armed with three stout sacks, which, by good luck, 
were upon the premises, A little before four we ar- 
rived at the pit, divided the remainder of the booty 
as equally as might be among us, and, leaving the 
holes unfilled, again set out for the hut, at which, for 
the second time, we deposited our golden burdens, just 
as the first streaks of the dawn gleamed from over 
the treetops in the east. 

We were now thoroughly broken down; but the in- 
tense excitement of the time denied us repose. After 
an unquiet slumber of some three or four hours’ dura- 
tion, we arose, as if by preconcert, to make exami- 
nation of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent 
the whole day, and the greater part of the next 
night, in a scrutiny of its contents. There had been 
nothing like order or arrangement. Everything had 
been heaped in promiscuously. Having assorted all 
with care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin there 
was rather more than four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars—estimating the value of the pieces, as 
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accurately as we could, by the tables of the period. 
There was not a particle of silver. All was gold of 
antique date and of great variety,—French, Spanish, 
and German money, with a few English guineas, and 
some counters,’ of which we had never seen specimens 
before. There were several very large and heavy 
coins, so worn that we could make nothing of their 
inscriptions. There was no American money.” The 
value of the jewels we found more difficulty in esti- 
mating. There were diamonds—some of them ex- 
ceedingly large and fine—a hundred and ten in all, 
and not one of them small; eighteen rubies of remark- 
able brilliancy; three hundred and ten emeralds, 
all very beautiful; and twenty-one sapphires, with 
an opal. These stones had all been broken from 
their settings and thrown loose in the chest. The 
settings themselves, which we picked out from among 
the other gold, appeared to have been beaten up with 
hammers, as if to prevent identification. Besides all 
this, there was a vast quantity of solid gold orna- 
ments,—nearly two hundred massive finger and ear 
rings; rich chains—thirty of these, if I remember; 
eighty-three very large and heavy crucifixes; five 
gold censers of great value; a prodigious golden 
punch-bowl, ornamented with richly-chased vine-leaves 
and Bacchanalian figures;* with two sword-handles 
exquisitely embossed, and many other smaller articles 
which I cannot recollect. The weight of these valu- 
ables exceeded three hundred and fifty pounds avoir- 
dupois; and in this estimate I have not included one 


1 That is, pieces of money orsoins. See Century Dictionary for the 
various meanings of the word. 

2 Because of the antiquity of the treasure, which had been buried before 
coinage vas at ali common in this country. Foreign coins were made use 
of until the establishment of the Union, and even after. 

2 That is. figures representing men and women drinking and dancing as 
in the festivals of Bacchus. 
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hundred and ninety-seven superb gold watches, three 
of the number being worth each five hundred dollars, 
if one. Many of them were very old, and as time- 
keepers valueless, the works having suffered, more or 
less, from corrosion; but all were richly jeweled and 
in cases of great worth. We estimated the entire 
contents of the chest, that night, at a million and a 
half of dollars; and, upon the subsequent disposal of 
the trinkets and jewels (a few being retained for our 
own use), it was found that we had greatly under- 
valued the treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our examina- 
tion, and the intense excitement of the time had in 
some measure subsided, Legrand, who saw that I was 
dying with impatience for a solution of this most 
extraordinary riddle, entered into a full detail of all 
the circumstances connected with it. 

“You remember,” said he, “the night when I 
handed you the rough sketch I had made of the scara- 
beus. You recollect, also, that I became quite vexed 
at you for insisting that my drawing resembled a 
death’s-head. When you first made this assertion I 
thought you were jesting; but afterwards I called to 
mind the peculiar spots on the back of the insect, and 
admitted to myself that your remark had some little 
foundation in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphic 
powers irritated me,—for I am considered a good 
artist,—-and, therefore, when you handed me the 
scrap of parchment, I was about to crumple it up and 
throw it angrily into the fire.” 

“ The scrap of paper, you mean,” said I. 

“No; it had much of the appearance of paper, and 
at first I.supposed it to be such, but when I came to 
draw upon it, I discovered it at once to be a piece of 
very thin parchment. It was quite dirty, you remem- 
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ber. Well, as I was in the very act of crumpling it 
up, my glance fell upon the sketch at which you had 
been looking, and you may imagine my astonishment 
when I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death’s-head 
just where, it seemed to me, I had made the drawing 
of the beetle. For a moment I was too much amazed 
to think with accuracy. I know that my design’ was 
very different in detail from this, although there was 
a certain similarity in general outline. Presently I 
took a candle, and seating myself at the other end 
of the room, proceeded to scrutinize the parchment 
more closely. Upon turning it over, I saw my own 
sketch upon the reverse, just as I had made it. My 
first idea, now, was mere surprise at the really re- 
markable similarity of outline—at the singular coin- 
cidence involved in the fact that, unknown to me, 
there should have been a skull upon the other side of 
the parchment, immediately beneath my figure of the 
scarabeus, and that this skull, not only in outline, 
but in size, should so closely resemble my drawing. 
I say the singularity of this coincidence absolutely 
stupefied me for a time. This is the usual effect of 
such coincidences. The mind struggles to establish a 
connection—a sequence of cause and effect——and, 
being unable to do so, suffers a species of temporary 
paralysis. But when I recovered from this stupor, 
‘there dawned upon me gradually a conviction which 
startled me: even far more than the coincidence. I 
began distinctly, positively, to remember that there 
had been no drawing upon the parchment when I 
made my sketch of the scarabaus. I became per- 
fectly certain of this; for I recollected turning up 
first one ‘side and then the other, in search of the 
cleanest spot. Had the skull been then there, of 
course, I could not have failed-to notice it. Here 
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was indeed a mystery which I felt it impossible to 
explain; but, even at that early moment, there 
seemed to glimmer, faintly, within the most remote 
and secret chambers of my intellect, a glowworm-like 
conception of that truth which last night’s adven- 
ture brought to so magnificent a demonstration. I 
arose at once, and putting the parchment securely 
away, dismissed all further reflection until I should 
be alone. 

“When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast 
asleep, I betook myself to a more methodical investi- 
gation of the affair. In the first place I considered 
the manner in which the parchment had come into my 
possession. The spot where we discovered the scar- 
abeus was on the coast of the mainland, about a 
mile eastward of the island, and but a short distance 
above high-water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, 
it gave me a sharp bite, which caused me to let it 
drop. Jupiter, with his accustomed caution, before seiz- 
ing the insect, which had flown towards him, looked 
about him for a leaf, or something of that nature, by 
which to take hold of it. It was at this moment that 
his eyes, and mine also, fell upon the scrap of parch- 
ment, which I then supposed to be paper. It was 
lying half buried in the sand, a corner sticking up. 
Near the spot where we found it, I observed the rem- 
nants of the hull of what appeared to have been a 
ship’s long boat. The wreck seemed to have been 
there for a very great while; for the resemblance to 
boat timbers could scarcely be traced. 

“Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped 
the beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards 
we turned to go home, and on the way met Lieuten- 
ant G I showed him the insect, and he begged 
we to let him take it to the fort. Upon my consent- 
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ing, he thrust it forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, 
without the parchment in which it had been wrapped, 
and which I had continued to hold in my hand during 
his inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my changing my 
mind, and thought it best to make sure of the prize at 
once,—you know how enthusiastic he is on all sub- 
jects connected with Natural History. At the same 
time, without being conscious of it, I must have de- 
posited the parchment in my own pocket. 

“You remember that when I went to the table, for 
the purpose of making a sketch of the beetle, I found 
no paper where it was usually kept. I looked in the 
drawer, and found none there. I searched my pockets, 
hoping to find an old letter, when my hand fell upon 
the parchment. I thus detail the precise mode in which 
it came into my possession; for the circumstances 
impressed me with peculiar force. 

“No doubt you will think me fanciful, but I had 
already established a kind of connection. I had put 
together two links of a great chain. There was a 
boat lying upon a seacoast, and not far from the boat 
was a parchment—not a paper——with a skull de- 
picted upon it. You will, of course, ask, ‘ Where is 
the connection?’ I reply that the skull, or death’s- 
head, is the well-known emblem of the pirate. The 
flag of the death’s-head is hoisted in all engagements. 

“T have said that the scrap was parchment, and 
not paper. , Parchment is durable—almost imperish- 
able. Matters of little moment are rarely consigned 
to parchment, since, for the mere ordinary purposes 
of drawing or writing, it is not nearly so well adapted 
as paper. This reflection suggested some meaning— 
some relevancy—in the death’s-head. I did not fail 
to observe, also, the form of the parchment. Although 
one of its corners had been, by some accident, destroyed, 
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it could be seen that the original form was oblong. It 
was just such a slip, indeed, as might have been chosen 
for a memorandum—for a record of something to be 
long remembered and carefully preserved.” 

“ But,” I interposed, “ you say that the skull was 
not upon the parchment when you made the drawing 
of the beetle. How, then, do you trace any connection 
between the boat and the skull—since this latter, 
according to your own admission, must have been 
designed (God only knows how or by whom) at some 
period subsequent to your sketching the scarabeus? ” 

“ Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery; although 
the secret, at this point, I had comparatively little 
difficulty in solving. My steps were sure, and could 
afford but a single result. I reasoned, for example, 
thus: When I drew the scarabeus, there was no skull 
apparent upon the parchment. When I had com- 
pleted the drawing I gave it to you, and observed you 
narrowly until you returned it. You, therefore, did 
not design the skull, and no one else was present to 
do it. Then it was not done by human agency. And 
nevertheless it was done. 

* At this stage of my reflections I endeavored to 
remember, and did remember, with entire distinct- 
ness, every incident which occurred about the period 
in question. ‘The weather was chilly (oh, rare and 
happy accident!), and a fire was blazing upon the 
hearth. I was heated with exercise, and sat near 
the table. You, however, had drawn a chair close to 
the chimney. Just as I placed the parchment in your 
hand, and as you were in the act of inspecting it, 
Wolf; the Newfoundland, entered, and leaped upon 
your shoulders. With your left hand you caressed 
him and kept him off, while your right, holding the 
parchment, was permitted to fall listlessly hetween 
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your knees, and in close proximity to the fire. At 
one moment I thought the blaze had caught it, and 
was about to caution you, but before I could speak 
you had withdrawn it, and were engaged in its ex- 
amination. When I considered all these particulars, 
I doubted not for a moment that heat had been the 
agent in bringing to light, upon the parchment, the 
skull which I saw designed upon it. You are well 
aware that chemical preparations exist, and have ex- 
isted time out of mind, by means of which it is pos- 
sible to write upon either paper or vellum, so that the 
characters shall become visible only when subjected 
to the action of fire. Zaffre, digested in aqua regia, 
and diluted with four times its weight of water, is 
sometimes employed; a green tint results. The regu- 
lus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, gives a red. 
These colors disappear at longer or shorter intervals 
after the material written upon cools, but again become 
apparent upon the re-application at heat. 

** IT now scrutinized the death’s-head with care. Its 
outer edges—the edges of the drawing nearest the 
edge of the vellum—were far more distinct than the 
others. It was clear that the action of the caloric 
had been imperfect or unequal. I immediately kin- 
dled a fire, and subjected every portion of the parch- 
ment to a glowing heat. At first, the only effect was 
the strengthening of the faint lines in the skull; but, 
upon persevering in the experiment, there became 
visible, at the corner of the slip diagonally opposite 
to the spot in which the death’s-head was delineated, 
the figure of what I at first supposed to be a goat. 
A closer scrutiny, however, satisfied me that it was 
intended for a kid.” 

“Ha! ha!” said I; “to be sure I have no right to 
laugh at you,—a million and a half of money is too 
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serious a matter for mirth,—but you are not about 
to establish a third link in your chain; you will not 
find any especial connection between your pirates and 
a goat; pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats; they appertain to the farming interest.” 

“ But I have said that the figure was not that of a 
goat.” 

“Well, a kid, then—pretty much the same 
thing.” 

“Pretty much, but not altogether,” said Legrand. 
“You may have heard of one Captain Kidd. [I at 
once looked on the figure of the animal as a kind of 
punning or hieroglyphical signature. I say signature, 
because its position upon the vellum suggested this 
idea. The death’s-head at the corner diagonally op- 
posite had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, 
or seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence of 
all else—of the body to my imagined instrument— 
of the text for my context.” 

“J presume you expected to find a letter between 
the stamp and the signature.” 

“Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt irre- 
sistibly impressed with a presentiment of some vast 
good fortune impending. I can scarcely say why. 
Perhaps, after all, it was rather a desire than an actual 
belief; but do you know that Jupiter’s silly words, 
about the bug being of solid gold, had a remarkable 
effect upon my fancy? And then the series of acci- 
dents and coincidences—thése were so very extraordi- 
nary. Do you observe how mere an accident it was 
that these events should have occurred upon the sole 
day of all the year in which it has been, or may be, 
sufficiently cool for fire, and that without the fire, or 
without the intervention of the dog at the precise 
moment in which he appeared, I should never have 
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become aware of the death’s-head, and so never the 
possessor of the treasure? ” 

** But proceed—I am all impatience.” 

“ Well; you have heard, of course, the many stories 
current—the thousand» vague rumors afloat about 
money buried, somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by 
Kidd and his associates. These rumors must have 
had some foundation in fact. And that the rumors 
have existed so long and so continuously could have 
resulted, it appeared to me, only from the circumstance 
of the buried treasure still remaining entombed. Had 
Kidd concealed his plunder for a time, and afterwards 
reclaimed it, the rumors would scarcely have reached 
us in their present unvarying form. You will ob- 
serve that the stories told are all about money-seekers, 
not about money-finders. Had the pirate recovered 
his money, there the affair would have dropped. It 
seemed to me that some accident—say the loss of a 
memorandum indicating its locality—had deprived 
him of the means of recovering it, and that this acci- 
dent had become known to his followers, who other- 
wise might never have heard that treasure had been 
concealed at all, and who, busying themselves in vain, 
because unguided, attempts to regain it, had given first 
birth, and then universal currency, to the reports which 
are now so common. Have you ever heard of any im- 
portant treasure being unearthed along the coast? ” 

** Never.” 

“ But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense is 
well known. I took it for granted, therefore, that the 
earth still held them; and you will scarcely be sur- 
prised when I tell you that I felt a hope, nearly 
amounting “to certainty, that the parchment so 
strangely found involved a lost record of the place 


of deposit.” 
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“ But how did you proceed? ” 

“TI held the vellum again to the fire, after increas- 
ing the heat; but nothing appeared. I now thought 
it possible that the coating of dirt might have some- 
thing to do with the failure; so I carefully rinsed the 
parchment by pouring warm water over it, and, having 
done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull 
downwards, and put the pan upon a furnace of lighted 
charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan having become 
thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, and to my in- 
expressible joy, found it spotted, in several places, 
with what appeared to be figures arranged in lines. 
Again I placed it in the pan, and suffered it to remain 
another minute. Upon taking it off, the whole was 
just as you see it now.” 

Here Legrand, having reheated the parchment, sub- 
mitted it to my inspection. The following characters 
were rudely traced, in a red tint, between the death’s- 
head and the goat :— 


53tttS05))6* :4826) 4t.) 4) :806* ;4848960))85;;]8*; 
:t*8183(88)5*}; 46(;88*96"?; 8)*£(; 485); 5*+22*t 
(; 4956*2 (5*—4)898* ; 4069285) :)6t8) 4tt; 1(19; 48 
08158: 8t1; 48185; 4)4851528806*81 (19; 48;(88; 4(t 
?34::48) 4t 5161 2188 st?; 


* But,” said I, returning him the slip, “I am as 
much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels of Gol- 
conda awaiting me on my solution of this enigma, 
I am quite sure that I should be unable to earn 
them.” 

“And yet,” said Legrand, “the solution is by no 
means so difficult as you might be led to imagine from 
the first hasty inspection of the characters, These 
characters, as any one might readily guess, form a 
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cipher, that is to say, they convey a meaning; but 
then, from what is known of Kidd, I could not sup- 
pose him capable of constructing any of the more ab- 
struse cryptographs. I made up my mind, at once, 
that this was of a simple species—such, however, as 
would appear, to the crude intellect of the sailor, ab- 
solutely insoluble without the key.” 

** And you really solved it? ” 

“ Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness 
ten thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a 
certain bias of mind, have led me to take interest in 
such riddles, and it may well be doubted whether 
human ingenuity can construct an enigma of the kind 
which human ingenuity may not, by proper applica- 
tion, resolve. In fact, having once established con- 
nected and legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought 
to the mere difficulty of developing their import. 

“In the present case—indeed, in all cases of secret 
writing—the first question regards the language of 
the cipher; for the principles of solution, so far espe- 
cially as the more simple ciphers are concerned, depend 
upon, and are varied by, the genius of the particular 
idiom. In general, there is no alternative but ex- 
periment (directed by probabilities) of every tongue 
known to him who attempts the solution, until the 
true one be attained. But, with the cipher now before 
us, all difficulty was removed by the signature. The 
pun upon the word ‘ Kidd’ is appreciable in no other 
language than the English. But for this consideration 
I should have begun my attempts with the Spanish and 
French, as the tongues in which a secret of this kind 
would most naturally have been written by a pirate of 
the Spanish main. As it was, I assumed the crypto- 


graph to be English. 
“You observe there are no divisions between the 
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words. Had there been divisions, the task would 
have been comparatively easy. In such case I should 
have commenced with a collation and an analysis of the 
shorter words; and had a word of a single letter 
occurred, as is most likely (a or I, for example), I 
should have considered the solution as assured. But, 
there being no division, my first step was to ascertain 
the predominant letters, as well as the least frequent. 
Counting all, I constructed a table thus :— 
Of the character 8 there are 33, 


; Ss 26. 
4: 3 19. 
t) 6< 16 
* 66 13 
5 ei 12. 
6 ih ik 
{1 66 8 
0 oe 6 
92 sf 3. 
3 es 4 
? es 3 
q “ 9 
le 1 


* Now, in English, the letter which most frequently 
occurs is e¢. Afterwards, the succession runs thus: a o 
tdhnrstuycfglmwbkpqee2. E predomi- 
nates, however, so remarkably that an individual 
sentence of any length is rarely seen in which it is 
not the prevailing character. 

“Here, then we have, in the very beginning, the 
groundwork for something more than a mere guess. 
The general use which may be made of the table is 
obvious—but in this particular cipher we shall only 
very partially require its aid. As our predominant 
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character is 8, we will commence by assuming it as the 
e of the natural alphabet. To verify the supposition, 
let us observe if the 8 be seen often in couples—for e 
is doubled with great frequency in English—in such 
words, for example, as ‘ meet,’ ‘ fleet,’ ‘ speed,’ ‘ seen,’ 
‘been,’ ‘ agree,’ etc. In the present instance we see it 
doubled no less than five times, although the crypto- 
graph is brief. 

“ Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now of all words in 
the language, ‘the’ is most usual; let us see, there- 
fore, whether there are not repetitions of any three 
characters, in the same order of collocation, the last 
of them being 8. If we discover repetitions of such 
letters, so arranged, they will most probably represent 
the word ‘ the.’ Upon inspection, we find no less than 
seven such arrangements, the characters being ;48. 
We may, therefore, assume that the semicolon repre- 
sents t, that 4 represents h, and that 8 represents e,— 
the last being now well confirmed. Thus a great step 
has been taken. 

* But, having established a single word, we are en- 
abled to establish a vastly important point; that is 
to say, several commencements and terminations of 
other words. Let us refer, for example, to the last in- 
stance but one, in which the combination; 48 occurs,— 
not far from the end of the cipher. We know that the 
semicolon immediately ensuing is the commencement 
of a word, and, of the six characters succeeding this 
‘the,’ we are cognizant of no less than five. Let us 
set these characters down, thus, by the letters we know 
them to represent, leaving a space for the unknown— 

t eeth. 

“ Here we are enabled, at once, to discard the ‘ th,’ 
as forming no portion of the word commencing with 
the first t; since, by experiment of-the entire alphabet 
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for a letter adapted to the vacancy, we perceive that 
no word can be formed of which this th can be a part. 
We are thus narrowed into 

; t ee, 
and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as be- 
fore, we arrive at the word ‘tree,’ as the sole possible 
reading. We thus gain another letter, r, represented 
by (, with the words ‘ the tree’ in juxtaposition. 

“Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, 
we again see the combination ;48, and employ it by 
way of termination to what immediately precedes. 
We have thus this arrangement : 

the tree ;4(£?34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it 
reads thus: 

the tree thr} ?3h the. 

* Now, if, in place of the unknown characters, we 

leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus: 

the tree thr...h the, 
when the word ‘ through’ makes itself evident at once. 
But the discovery gives us three new letters, 0, u, and 
g, represented by { ? and 3. 

“Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for 
combinations of known characters, we find, not very 
far from the beginning, this arrangement, 

83(88, or, egree, 
which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word ‘ degree,’ 
and gives us another letter, d, represented by f. 

* Four letters beyond the word ‘ degree,’ we perceive 
the combination, 

346( ;88*. 

“Translating the known characters, and represent- 
ing the unknown by dots, as before, we read thus: 

th.rtee, 
an arrangement immediately suggestive of the word 
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‘thirteen, ’ and again furnishing us with two new char- 
acters, i and n, represented by 6 and *. 
“ Referring, now, to the beginning of the crypto- 
graph, we find the combination, 
ssttt. 
“Translating as before, we obtain 
. good, 
which assures us that the first letter is 4, and that the 
first two words are ‘ A good.’ 
“To avoid confusion, it is now time that we arrange 
our key, as far as discovered, in a tabular form. It 
will stand thus: 


represents 
66 


66 


sé 


5 a 
t d 
8 e 
3 g 
4 eg h 
6 i 
* n 
z Oo 
( r 


6é t 


° 


“We have, therefore, no less than ten of the most 
important letters represented, and it will be unneces- 
sary to proceed with the details of the solution. I 
have said enough to convince you that ciphers of this 
nature are readily soluble, and to give you some in- 
sight into the rationale of their development. But be 
assured that the specimen before us appertains to the 
very simplest species of cryptograph. It now only re- 
mains to give you the full translation of the charac- 
ters upon the parchment, as unriddled. Here it 1s:— 

“<¢ 4 good glass in the bishop's hostel in the devil’s 
seat twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes north- 
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east and by north main branch seventh limb east side 
shoot from the left eye of the death’s-head a bee-line 
from the tree through the shot fifty feet out.” 

“ But,” said I, “the enigma seems still in as bad 
a condition as ever. How is it possible to extort a 
meaning from all this jargon about ‘ devil’s seats,’ 
‘ death’s-heads,’ and ‘ bishop’s hotels?’ ” 

“TI confess,” replied Legrand, “that the matter 
still wears a serious aspect, when regarded with a 
casual glance. My first endeavor was to divide the 
sentence into the natural division intended by the 
cryptographist.” 

* You mean to punctuate it?” 

“Something of that kind.” 

** But how was it possible to effect this? ” 

*T reflected that it had been a point with the writer 
to run his words together without division, so as to 
increase the difficulty of solution. Now, a not over 
acute man, in pursuing such an object, would be 
nearly certain to overdo the matter. When, in the 
course of his composition, he arrived at a break in his 
subject which would naturally require a pause, or a 
point, he would be exceedingly apt to run his char- 
acters, at this place, more than usually close together. 
If you will observe the MS. in the present instance, 
you will easily detect five such cases of unusual crowd- 
ing. Acting on this hint, I made the division thus :— 

“*A4 good glass in the bishop’s hostel in the dev- 
w’s seat—twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes— 
northeast and by north—main branch seventh limb 
east side——shoot from the left eye of the death’s head 
—a-bee-line from the tree through the shot fifty feet 
out.’ ” 

“Even this division,” said I, “leaves me still in 


the dark.” 
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“Tt left me also in the dark,” replied Legrand, 
“for a few days, during which I made dilgent in- 
quiry, in the neighborhood of Sullivan’s Island, for 
any building which went by the name of the ‘ Bish- 
op’s Hotel,—for of course I dropped the obsolete 
word ‘hostel.’ Gaining no information on the subject, 
I was on the point of extending my sphere of search, 
and proceeding in a more systematic manner, when, 
one morning, it entered into my head, quite suddenly, 
that this ‘ Bishop’s Hostel’? might have some reference 
to an old family, of the name of Bessop, which, time 
out of mind, had held possession of an ancient manor- 
house, about four miles to the northward of the island. 
I accordingly went over to the plantation, and rein- 
stituted my inquiries among the older negroes of the 
place. At length one of the most aged of the women 
said that she had heard of such a place as Bessop’s 
Castle, and thought that she could guide me to it, but 
that it was not a castle, nor a tavern, but a high rock. 

“I offered to pay her well for her trouble, and, 
after some demur, she consented to accompany me to 
the spot. We found it without much difficulty, when, 
dismissing her, I proceeded to examine the place. 
The ‘castle’ consisted of an irregular assemblage of 
cliffs and rocks—one of the latter being quite re- 
markable for its height as well as for its insulated and 
artificial appearance. I clambered to its apex, and 
then felt much at a loss as to what should be next 
done. 

“While I was busied in reflection, my eyes fell 
upon a narrow ledge in the eastern face of the rock, 
perhaps a yard below the summit upon which I stood. 
This ledge projected about eighteen inches, and was 
not more than a foot wide, while a niche in the cliff 
just above it gave it a rude resemblance to one of the 
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hollow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. I made 
no doubt that here was the ‘devil’s seat’ alluded to 
in the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full secret 
of the riddle. 

“The ‘good glass,’ I knew, could have reference 
to nothing but a telescope; for the word ‘ glass’ is 
rarely employed in any other sense by seamen. Now 
here, I at once saw, was a telescope to be used, and a 
definite point of view, admitting no variation, from 
which to use it. Nor did I hesitate to believe that 
the phrase ‘ twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes ” 
and ‘northeast and by north,’ were intended as direc- 
tions for the levelling of the glass. Greatly excited 
by these discoveries, I hurried home, procured a tele- 
scope, and returned to the rock. 

““T let myself down to the ledge, and found that it 
was impossible to retain a seat upon it except in one 
particular position. This fact confirmed my precon- 
ceived idea. I proceeded to use the glass. Of course, 
the ‘twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes’ could 
allude to nothing but elevation above the visible hori- 
zon, since the horizontal direction was clearly indi- 
cated by the words, ‘northeast and by north.’ This 
latter direction I at once established by means of a 
pocket-compass; then, pointing the glass as nearly at 
an angle of twenty-one degrees of elevation as I could 
do it by guess, I moved it cautiously up or down, 
until my attention was arrested by a circular rift or 
opening in the foliage of a large tree that overtopped 
its fellows in the distance. In the centre of this rift 
I perceived a white spot, but could not, at first, dis- 
tinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus of the tel- 
escope, I again looked, and now made it out to be a 
human skull. 

* On this discovery I was so sanguine as to con- 
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sider the enigma solved; for the phrase ‘main branch, 
seventh limb, east side’ could refer only to the posi- 
tion of the skull on the tree, while ‘ shoot from the 
left eye of the death’s-head’ admitted also of but one 
interpretation, in regard to a search for buried trea- 
sure. I perceived that the design was to drop a bullet 
from the left eye of the skull, and that a bee-line, or, 
in other words, a straight line, drawn from the nearest 
point of the trunk through ‘the shot’ (or the spot 
where the bullet fell) and thence extended to a dis- 
tance of fifty feet, would indicate a definite point— 
and beneath this point I thought it at least possible 
that a deposit of value lay concealed.” 

“All this,” I said, “is exceedingly clear, and, 
although ingenious, still simple and explicit. When 
you left the Bishop’s Hotel, what then? ” 

“Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the 
tree, I turned homewards. The instant that I left 
the ‘ devil’s seat,’ however, the circular rift vanished; 
nor could I get a glimpse of it afterwards, turn as I 
would. What seems to me the chief ingenuity in this 
whole business is the fact (for repeated experiment 
has convinced me it ts a fact) that the circular open- 
ing in question is visible from no other attainable 
point of view than that afforded by the narrow ledge 
on the face of the rock. 

“In this expedition to the ‘ Bishop’s Hotel’ I had 
been attended by Jupiter, who had no doubt observed 
for some weeks past the abstraction of my demeanor, 
and took especial care not to leave me alone. But, 
on the next day, getting up very early, I contrived to 
give him the slip, and went into the hills in search of 
the tree. After much toil I found it. When I came 
home at night my valet proposed to give me a flog- 
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ging. With the rest of the adventure I believe you 
are as well acquainted as myself.” 

“I suppose,” said I, “ you missed the spot, in the 
first attempt at digging, through Jupiter’s stupidity 
in letting the bug fall through the right instead of 
through the left eye of the skull.” 

“Precisely. This mistake made a difference of 
about two inches and a half im the ‘ shot,’—that is to 
say, in the position of the peg nearest the tree; and 
had the treasure been beneath the ‘ shot,’ the error 
would have been of little moment; but the ‘ shot,’ 
together with the nearest point of the tree, were 
merely two points for the establishment of a line of 
direction; of course the error, however trivial in the 
beginning, increased as we proceeded with the line, 
and by the time we had gone fifty feet, threw us quite 
off the scent. But for my deep-seated convictions 
that treasure was here somewhere actually buried, we 
might have had all our labor in vain.” 

“I presume the fancy of the skull—of letting fall 
a bullet through the skull’s eye—was suggested to 
Kidd by the piratical flag. No doubt he felt a kind 
of poetical consistency - recovering his money through 
this ominous insignium.” ‘ 

“Perhaps so; still, I cannot help’ thinking that 
common-sense had quite as much to do with the mat- 
ter as poetical consistency. To be visible from the 
Devil’s seat, it was necessary that the object, if small, 
should be white: and there is nothing like your human 
skull for retaining and even increasing its whiteness 
under exposure to all vicissitudes of weather.” 

“But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in 
swinging the beetle—how excessively odd! I was 
sure you were mad. And why did you insist on letting 
fall the bug, instead of a bullet, from the skull? ” 
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“Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by 
your evident suspicions touching my sanity, and so 
resolved to punish you quietly, in my own way, by a 
little bit of sober mystification. For this reason I 
swung the beetle, and for this reason I let it fall from 
the tree. An observation of yours about its great 
weight suggested the latter idea.” 

“Yes, I perceive; and now there is only one point 
which puzzles me. What are we to make of the 
skeletons found in the hole? ” 

“That is a question I am no more able to answer 
than yourself. There seems, however, only one plausi- 
ble way of accounting for them—and yet it is dread- 
ful to believe in such atrocity as my suggestion would 
imply. It is clear that Kidd—if Kidd indeed se- 
creted this treasure, which I doubt not—it is clear 
that he must have had assistance in the labor. But 
this labor concluded, he may have thought it expe- 
dient to remove all participants in his secret. Per- 
haps a couple of blows with a mattock were sufficient, 
while his coadjutors were busy in the pit; perhaps it 
required a dozen—who shall tell? ” 
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A STORY OF SEVEN DEVILS * 


By FrRankK R. STOOKTON 


Tue negro church which stood in the pine-weods near 
the little village of Oxford Cross Roads, in one of the 
lower counties of Virginia, was presided over by an 
elderly individual, known to the community in general 
as Uncle Pete; but on Sundays the members of his con- 
gregation addressed him as Brudder Pete. He was an 
earnest and energetic man, and, although he could 
neither read nor write, he had for many years ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to the satisfaction of his hear- 
ers. His memory was good, and those portions of the 
Bible, which from time to time he had heard read, were 
used by him, and frequently with powerful effect, in his 
sermons. His interpretations of the Scriptures were 
generally entirely original, and were made to suit the 
needs, or what he supposed to be the needs, of his con- 
gregation. 

Whether as “ Uncle Pete” in the garden and corn- 
field, or “ Brudder Pete ” in the church, he enjoyed the 
good opinion of everybody excepting one person, and 
that was his wife. She was a high-tempered and some- 
what dissatisfied person, who had conceived the idea 
that her husband was in the habit of giving too much 
time to the church, and too little to the acquisition of 
corn-bread and pork. On a certain Saturday she gave 
him a most tremendous scolding, which so affected 
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‘the spirits of the good man that it influenced his de- 
cision in regard to the selection of the subject for his 
sermon the next day. 

His congregation was accustomed to being aston- 
ished, and rather liked it, but never before had their 
minds received such a shock as when the preacher an- 
nounced the subject of his discourse. He did not take 
any particular text, for this was not his custom, but he 
boldly stated that the Bible declared that every woman 
in this world was possessed by seven devils; and the 
evils which this state of things had brought upon the 
world he showed forth with much warmth and feeling. 
Subject-matter, principally from his own experience, 
crowded in upon his mind, and he served it out to his 
audience hot and strong. If his deductions could have 
been proved to be correct, all women were creatures, 
who, by reason of their seven-fold diabolic possession, 
were not capable of independent thought or action, and 
who should in tears and humility place themselves abso- 
lutely under the direction and authority of the other sex. 

When he approached the conclusion of his sermon, 
Brother Pete closed with a bang the Bible, which, al- 
though he could not read a word of it, always lay open 
before him while he preached, and delivered the conclud- 
ing exhortation of his sermon. 

“Now, my dear brev’ren ob dis congregation,” he 
said, “I want you to understan’ dat dar’s nuffin in dis 
yer sarmon wot you’ve jus’ heerd ter make you think 
youse’fs angels. By no means, brev’ren; you was all 
brung up by women, an’ you’ve got ter lib wid ’em, an’ 
ef anythin’ in dis yer worl’ is ketchin’ my dear brev’ren, 
it’s habin debbils an’ from wot I’ve seen ob some ob de 
men ob dis worl’ I ’spect dey is persest ob *bout all de 
debbils dey got room fur. But de Bible don’ say nuffin 
p’intedly on de subjec’ ob de number ob debbils in 
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man, an’ I ’spec’ dose dat’s got ’em—an’ we ought ter 
feel pow’ful thankful, my dear brev’ren, dat de Bible 
don’ say we all’s got *em—has ’em ’cordin’ to sarcum- 
stances. But wid de women it’s dif’rent; dey’s got jus’ 
sebin, an’ bless my soul, brev’ren I think dat’s ’nuff. 
“While I was a-turnin’ ober in my min’ de sub- 
jec’ ob dis sarmon, dere come ter me a bit ob Scripter 
wot I heerd at a big preachin’ an’ baptizin’ at Kyarter’s 
Mills, *bout ten year’ ago. One ob de preachers was 
a-tellin? about ole mudder Ebe a-eatin’ de apple, and 
says he: De sarpint fus’ come along wid a red apple, 
an’ says he: You gib dis yer to your husban’, an’ he 
think it so mighty good dat when he done eat it he gib 
you anything you ax him fur, ef you tell him whar de 
tree is. Ebe, she took one bite, an’? den she frew dat 
apple away. ‘ Wot you mean, you triflin’ sarpint,’ says 
she, ‘a fotchin’ me dat apple wot ain’t good fur nuffin’ 
but ter make cider wid.’ Den de sarpint he go fotch 
her a yaller apple, an’ she took one bite an’ den says 
she: Go ‘long wid ye, you fool sarpint, wot you fotch 
me dat June apple wot ain’t got no taste to it?” Den 
de sarpint he think she like sumpin’ sharp, an’ he fotch 
her a green apple. She takes one bite ob it, an’ den she 
frows it at his head, an’ sings out: ‘Is you ’spectin’ 
me to gib dat apple to yer Uncle Adam an’ gib him de 
colic?” Den de debbil he fotch her a lady-apple, but 
she say she won’t take no sich triflin’ nubbins as dat to 
her husban’, an’ she took one bite ob it, an’ frew it 
away. Den he go fotch her two udder kin’ ob apples, 
one yaller wid red stripes, an’ de udder one red on one 
side an’ green on de udder,—mighty good lookin’ ap- 
ples, too—de kin’ you git two dollars a bar’! fur at the 
store. But Ebe, she wouldn’t hab neider ob ’em, an’ 
when she done took one bite out ob each one, she frew 
it away. Den de ole debbil-sarpint, he scratch he head, 
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an’ he say to hese’f: ‘ Dis yer Ebe, she pow’ful ’ticklar 
*bout her apples. Reckin I'll have ter wait till after 
fros’ an’ fotch her a real good one.’ An’ he done 
wait till after fros’, and then he fotch her a’ Albemarle 
pippin, an’ when she took one bite ob dat, she jus’ go 
*long an’ eat it all up, core, seeds an’ all. ‘ Look h’yar, 
sarpint,’ says she, ‘ hab you got annuder ob dem apples 
in your pocket?’ An’ den he tuk one out, an’ gib it 
to her. ‘’Cuse me,’ says she, ‘ I’se gwine ter look up 
Adam, an’ ef he don’ want ter know war de tree is wot 
dese apples grow on, you can hab him for a corn- 
field han’.’ 

“An now, my dear brev’ren,” said Brother Peter, 
“while I was a-turnin’ dis subjec’ ober in my min’, 
an’ wonderin’ how de women come ter hab jus’ seben 
debbils apiece, I done reckerleck dat bit ob Scripter 
wot I heerd at Kyarter’s Mills, an’ I reckin dat ’splains 
how de debbils got inter woman. De sarpint he done 
fotch mudder Eve seben apples, an’ ebery one she take 
a bite out of gib her a debbil.” 

As might have been expected, this sermon produced 
a great sensation, and made a deep impression on the 
congregation. As a rule the men were tolerably well 
satisfied with it; and when the services were over many 
of them made it the occasion of shy but very plainly 
pointed remarks to their female friends and relatives. 

' But the women did not like it at all. Some of them 
became angry, and talked very forcibly, and feelings 
of indignation soon spread among all the sisters of the 
church. If their minister had seen fit to stay at home 
and preach a sermon like this to his own wife (who, 
it may be remarked, was not present on this occasion), 
it would have been well enough, provided he had made 
no allusions to outsiders; but to come there and preach 
such things to them was entirely too much for their en- 
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durance. Each one of the women knew she had net 
seven devils, and only a few of them would admit of the 
possibility of any of the others being possessed by 
quite so many. 

Their preacher’s explanation of the manner in which 
every woman came to be possessed of just so many 
devils appeared to them of little importance. What 
they objected te was the fundamental doctrine of his 
sermon, which was based on his assertien that the Bible 
declared every woman had seven devils. They were 
net willing to believe that the Bible said any such 
thing. Some ef them went so far as to state it was 
their opinion that Uncle Pete had got this fool notion 
from some of the lawyers at the court-house when he 
was on a jury a month or so before. It was quite 
noticeable that, although Sunday afternoon had 
scarcely begun, the majority ef the women of the con- 
gregation called their minister Uncle Pete. This was 
very strong evidence ef a sudden decline in his pepu- 
larity. 

Some of the more vigereus-minded women, not seeing 
their minister among the other people, in the clearing 
in front of the log church, went to look for him, but 
he was not to be found. His wife had ordered him to be 
home early, and soon after the congregation had been 
dismissed he departed by a short cut through the woods. 
That afternoon_an irate committee, composed princi- 
pally of women, but-including also a few men who had 
expressed disbelief in the new doctrine, arrived at the 
cabin of their preacher, but found there only his wife, 
cross-grained old Aunt Rebecca. She informed them 
that her husband was not at home. 

*“*He’s done ’gaged hisse’f,” she said, “ter cut an’ 
haul wood fur Kunnel Martin ober on Little Mount’n 
fur de whole ob nex’ week. It’s fourteen or thirteen 
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mile’ from h’yar, pn’ ef he’d started termorrer mawnin’, 
he’d los’ a’mos’ a whole day. ’Sides dat, I done tole 
him dat ef he git dar ternight he’d have his supper 
frowed in. Wot you all want wid him? Gwine to pay 
him fur preachin’?” 

Any such intention as this was instantaneously de- 
nied, and Aunt Rebecca was informed of the subject 
upon which her visitors had come to have a very plain 
talk with her husband. 

Strange to say, the announcement of the new and 
startling dogma had apparently no disturbing effect 
upon Aunt Rebecca. On the contrary, the old woman 
seemed rather to enjoy the news. 

**Reckin he oughter know all *bout dat,” she said. 
**He’s done had three wives, an’ he ain’t got rid o’ 
dis one yit.” 

Judging from her chuckles and waggings of the head 
when she made this remark, it might be imagined that 
Aunt Rebecca was rather proud of the fact that her 
husband thought her capable of exhibiting a different 
kind of diabolism every day in the week. 

The leader of the indignant church members was 
Susan Henry, a mulatto woman of a very independent 
turn of mind. She prided herself that she never worked 
in anybody’s house but her own, and this immunity from 
outside service gave her a certain pre-eminence among 
her sisters. Not only did Susan share the general re- 
sentment with which the startling statement of old Peter 
had been received, but she felt that its promulgation 
had affected her position in the community. If every 
woman was possessed by seven devils, then, in this re- 
spect, she was no better nor worse than any of the 
others; and at this her proud heart rebelled. If the 
preacher had said some women had eight devils and 
others six, it would have been better. She might then 
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have made a mental arrangement in regard to her rela- 
tive position which would have somewhat consoled her. 
But now, there was no chance for that. The words of 
the preacher had equally debased all women. 

A meeting of the disaffected church members was held 
the next night at Susan Henry’s cabin, or rather in the 
little yard about it, for the house was not large enough 
to hold the people who attended it. The meeting was 
not regularly organized, but everybody said what he 
or she had to say, and the result was a great deal of 
clamor, and a general increase of indignation against 
Uncle Pete. 

“Look h’yar!” cried Susan, at the end of some en- 
ergetic remarks, “is dar enny pusson h’yar who kin 
count up figgers?” 

Inquiries on the subject ran through the crowd, and 
in a few moments a black boy, about fourteen, was 
pushed forward, as an expert in arithmetic. 

“Now, you Jim,” said Susan, “‘you’s been to 
school, an’ you kin count up figgers. ’Cordin’ ter de 
chu’ch books dar’s forty-seben women b’longin’ to 
our meetin’, an’ ef each one ob dem dar ha got seben 
debbils in her, I jus’ wants you ter tell me how many 
debbils come to chu’ch every clear Sunday ter hear dat 
ole Uncle Pete preach.” 

This view of the case created a sensation, and much 
interest was shown in the result of Jim’s calculations, 
which were made by the aid of a back of an old letter 
and a piece of pencil furnished by Susan. The result 
was at last anncunced as three hundred and nineteen, 
which, although not precisely correct, was near enough 
to satisfy the company. 

** Now, you jus’ turn dat ober in your all’s minds,” 
said Susan. “ More’n free hundred debbils in chu’ch 
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ebery Sunday, an’ we women fotchin’ ’em. Does any- 
body s’pose I’se gwine ter b’lieve dat fool talk? ” 

A middle-aged man now lifted up his voice and said: 
“Tse been thinkin’ ober dis h’yar matter and I’se 
*cluded dat p’r’aps de words ob de preacher was used 
in a figgeratous form o’ sense. P’r’aps de seben debbils 
meant chillun.” 

These remarks were received with no favor by the 
assemblage. 

“ Oh, you git out!” cried Susan. “ Your ole woman’s 
got seben chillun, shore ’nuf, an’ I s’spec’ dey’s all 
debbils. But dem sent’ments don’t apply ter all de ud- 
der women h’yar, ’tic’larly ter dem dar young uns wot 
ain’t married yit.” 

This was good logic, but the feeling on the subject 
proved to be even stronger, for the mothers in the 
company became so angry at their children being con- 
sidered devils that for a time there seemed to be danger 
of an Amazonian attack on the unfortunate speaker. 
This was averted, but a great deal of uproar now en- 
sued, and it was the general feeling that something 
ought to be done to show the deep-seated resentment 
with which the horrible charge against the mothers and 
sisters of the congregation had been met. Many vio- 
lent propositions were made, some of the younger men 
going so far as to offer to burn down the church. It 
was finally agreed, quite unanimously, that old Peter 
should be unceremoniously ousted from his place in the 
pulpit which he had filled so many years. 

As the week passed on, some of the older men of the 
congregation who had friendly feelings toward their old 
companion and preacher talked the matter over among 
themselves, and afterward, with many of their fellow- 
members, succeeded at last in gaining the general con- 
sent that Uncle Pete should be allowed a chance to ex- 
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plain himself, and give his grounds and reasons for his 
astounding statement in regard to womankind. If he 
could show a biblical authority for this, of course noth- 
ing more could be said. But if he could not, then he 
must get down from the pulpit, and sit for the rest of 
his life on a back seat of the church. This proposition 
met with the more favor, because even those who were 
most indignant had an earnest curiosity to know what 
the old man would say for himself. 

During all this time of angry discussion, good old 
Peter was quietly and calmly cutting and hauling wood 
on the Little Mountain. His mind was in a condition of 
great comfort and peace, for not only had he been able 
to rid himself, in his last sermon, of many of the hard 
thoughts concerning women that had been gathering 
themselves together for years, but his absence from 
home had given him a holiday from the harassments of 
Aunt Rebecca’s tongue, so that no new notions of 
woman’s culpability had risen within him. He had dis- 
missed the subject altogether, and had been thinking 
over a sermon regarding baptism, which he thought he 
could make convincing to certain of the younger mem- 
bers of his congregation. 

He arrived at home very late on Saturday night, and 
retired to his simple couch without knowing anything 
of the terrible storm which had been gathering through 
the week, and which was to burst upon him on the mor- 
row. But the next morning, long before church time, 
he received warning enough of what was going to hap- 
pen. Individuals and deputations gathered in and 
about his cabin—some to tell him all that had been said 
and done; some to inform him what was expected of 
him; some to stand about and look at him; some to 
scold; some to denounce; but alas! not one to en- 
courage; nor one to call him “ Brudder Pete,” that 
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Sunday appellation dear to his ears. But the old man 
possessed a stubborn soul, not easily to be frightened. 

“ Wot I says in de pulpit,” he remarked, “ I’ll ’splain 
in de pulpit, an’ you all ud better git ’long to de chu’ch, 
an’ when de time fur de sarvice come, I’ll be dar.” 

This advice was not promptly acted upon, but in 
the course of half an hour nearly all the villagers and 
loungers had gone off to the church in the woods; and 
when Uncle Pete had put on his high black hat, some- 
what battered, but still, sufficiently clerical looking for 
that congregation, and had given something of a polish 
to his cowhide shoes, he betook himself by the accus- 
tomed path to the log building where he had so often 
held forth to his people. As soon as he entered the 
church he was formally instructed by a committee of 
the leading members that before he began to open the 
services, he must make it plain to the congregation that 
what he had said on the preceding Sunday about every 
women being possessed by seven devils was Scripture 
truth, and not mere wicked nonsense out of his own 
brain. If he could not do that, they wanted no more 
praying or preaching from him. 

Uncle Peter made no answer, but ascending the little 
pulpit, he put his hat on the bench behind him where 
it was used to repose, took out his red cotton hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose in his accustomed way, and 
looked about him. The house was crowded. Even Aunt 
Rebecca was there. 

After a deliberate survey of his audience the preacher 
spoke: “ Brev’ren an’ sisters, I see afore me Brudder 
Bill Hines,” who kin read de Bible, an’ has got one. 
Ain’t dat so, Brudder? ” 

Bill Hines having nodded and modestly grunted as- 
sent, the preacher continued. “ An’ dar’s Aun’ Pricil- 
ja’s boy, Jake, who ain’t a brudder yit, though he’s 
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plenty old ’nuf, min’, I tell ye; an’ he kin read de Bible, 
fus’ rate, an’ has read it ter me ober an’ ober ag’in. 
Ain’t dat so, Jake? ” 

Jake grinned, nodded, and hung his head, very un- 
comfortable at being thus publicly pointed out. 

* An’ dar’s good ole Aun’ Patty, who knows more 
Scripter’ dan ennybuddy h’yar, havin’ been teached by 
de little gals from Kunnel Jasper’s an’ by dere mudders 
afore ’em. I reckin she know’ de hull Bible straight 
froo, from de Garden of Eden to de New Jerus’lum. 
An’ dar are udders h’yar who knows de Scripters, some 
one part an’ some anudder. Now I axes ebery one ob 
you all wot know de Scripters ef he don’ ’member how 
de Bible tells how our Lor’ when he was on dis yearth 
cas’ seben debbils out 0? Mary Magdalum? ” 

A murmur of assent came from the congregation. 
Most of them remembered that. 

“But did enny ob you ebber read, or hab read to 
you, dat he ebber cas’ em out o’ enny udder woman? ” 

Negative grunts and shakes of the head signified that 
nobody had ever heard of this. 

“Well, den,” said the preacher, gazing blandly 
around, “ all de udder women got ’em yit.” 

A deep silence fell upon the assembly, and in a few 
moments an elderly member arose. ‘‘ Brudder Pete,” 
he said, “ I reckin you mought as well gib out de hyme.” 


THE CHECKERBOARD SQUARE. 
By Groren KENNAN 


One hot, sunny forenoon in July, as I sat reading 
the morning paper in a front room of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre in St. Petersburg, Maxim, the uniformed 
messenger of the American Legation, appeared at my 
door and said: 

** His Excellency the Minister directs me to inform 
you that there is a package in the post-office for you 
from Siberia, addressed in care of the Legation. The 
police say that it must be opened and examined before 
it is delivered. Do you wish to be present at the exam- 
ination, or would you prefer to have his Excellency 
send some one from the Legation to represent you? ” 

I hardly knew what reply to make. Impulse 
prompted me to go to the post-office myself, but 
Siberian experience had taught me caution, and, after 
a moment’s reflection, I decided not to put myself in 
a position where I might be questioned by the police 
with regard to a package of whose contents I was ig- 
norant. Nearly all of my friends and acquaintances 
in Siberia were political exiles or convicts, and they 
might have sent me almost anything, from a collection 
of pressed flowers to a revolutionary manuscript. 

“Tell his Excellency,” I said to the messenger, 
“that if he can send some one from the Legation to get 
the package I shall be greatly obliged.” 

An hour or two later Maxim again appeared, bring- 

1 Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ A Russian Comedy of Errors,” published 


by the Century Company. 
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ing in his arms a good-sized roll, or bundle, which had 
been sewn up in coarse linen, sealed with red wax, and 
addressed to me, in English as well as in Russian, with 
a broad-pointed pen. The covering had been slit with 
a knife, and through the opening I could see a wad of 
cheap cotton cloth which had apparently been stuffed 
back into the package without much care after the 
examination. 

“What is it? ” I asked the messenger. 

“God knows!” he replied, piously. ‘It looks like 
one of my wife’s old dresses.” 

Turning back the coarse linen wrapper, I took out 
a roll which seemed to be made up of strips of dirty, 
smoke-stained calico, twelve or fourteen inches in width. 
There were a dozen or more of these strips, and their 
aggregate length must have been at least a hundred 
feet. The pattern of the cloth was Asiatic, and I re- 
membered having seen material of the same kind used 
as a lining for Kirghis tents in the mountains of the 
Altai. But why should any one mail to me the 
torn-up and smoky lining of a Kirghis kibitka? 

Intrinsically, it was not worth the postage paid on it, 
and it did not seem to be the sort of thing that any 
of my Siberian friends would be likely to send me as 
a curiosity. Until I unrolled the last strip I half ex- 
pected to find something in the centre; but there was 
nothing. Turning again to the wrapper, I examined 
the address; but it had been written in a careful copy- 
book hand, which was as legible as print, but which had 
no peculiarity that made it recognizable. The post- 
mark was so blurred that I could not read it, and the 
seals bore the imprint of a Turkish or Tartar coin. 
Neither inside nor outside the package was there any- 
thing to show where it had come from or who had sent 
it. Again I went over the strips, shook them out, and 
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piled them one by one in a heap. Nothing in the shape 
of a clue appeared. The secret of the package—if it 
had a secret—was undiscoverable. But it must have a 
secret! No one that I knew in Siberia was likely to 
suppose that I would be interested in an old Kirghis 
tent lining. It must either contain something or mean 
something. Could there be writing on the cloth? Seat- 
ing myself with crossed legs on the floor, I went over 
the strips, one by one and foot by foot, with micro- 
scopic closeness of examination. This time my search 
was rewarded. One of the last strips that I overhauled 
seemed to be a little thicker than the others, and upon 
feeling it carefully and holding it up to the light I 
found that it was double, the edges of two strips having 
been lightly basted together with thread that corre- 
sponded exactly in color with the material. Between 
these strips, for a distance of ten or fifteen feet, had 
been placed large sheets of very soft and thin paper, 
closely covered with writing on both sides. The lan- 
guage of the manuscript was Russian; but, inclosed in 
quotation marks, at the head of the first sheet was the 
following line in English: 


“The World of a Single Cell.” 


Although the document bore neither date nor signature, 
I guessed in a moment what its nature was and who had 
sent it to me, because I remembered very well when and 
where I had heard the play upon words contained in the 
title. 

In the summer of the previous year I had met in 
the mountains of the Altai a young Russian journalist 
named Eugene Voronin, who had been banished to that 
part of Siberia for connection with some political affair 
whose precise nature I did not learn. He was a young 
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man—perhaps twenty-eight years of age—with blue 
eyes, fairly regular features of the Scandinavian type, 
a small mustache curling up a little at the ends, and 
closely cut chestnut-brown hair which grew so thickly 
that when he ran his fingers through it, as he frequently 
did in animated conversation, it stood vigorously on end 
and seemed to give additional energy and alertness to 
his resolute, virile face. He impressed me as a man of 
unusual ability and character, and in describing to me 
his Siberian experience he showed not only skill in nar- 
ration, but discriminating intelligence in the selection of 
facts and incidents that were particularly instructive 
or telling. Our talk, in the single evening that I spent 
at his house, related chiefly to the conditions of political 
exile in the province of Semipalatinsk; but at a late 
hour of the night the conversation drifted to prisons, 
and he began to describe to me his life in one of the 
bomb-proof casemates of the Petropavlovski fortress. 
The few facts that he had time to give me were so novel 
and interesting that when I bade him good-by I 
said: 

“Why can’t you write all that out for me and send 
it tome? I am going away to-morrow, and this may be 
my last talk with you; but I shall get back to St. 
Petersburg next summer, and before that time you may 
think of some way of communicating with me safely, or 
may have a chance to send a letter by some one whom 
you can trust. The American Legation will always 
know where I am. What I should like particularly is 
a description of your prison experience on its personal 
side. Tell me what you did from day to day, what im- 
pressions were made upon you, and what effect long, 
solitary confinement had upon your mind and charac- 
ter?” 


“The biggest thing of my life happened to me in the 
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fortress,” said Voronin, “but it is very personal; do 
you want that? ” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘ Probably it is the very 
thing I do want. Don’t be afraid to write about your- 
self. If a man ever has an excuse for egotism, it is 
when he is shut up alone in a bomb-proof casement. He 
is then the only possible hero of his story, because he 
is the only inhabitant of his world.” 

* All right,” said Voronin, with a quick, bright smile; 
*Tll call my recollections ‘ The Egotistic Story of an 
Altruist in a World of a Single Cell;’ but don’t count 
too much on it. The police are likely to take an inter- 
est in your Siberian correspondence, and they may con- 
fiscate it. However, Ill get it through to you safely 
if Ican. Good-by! Good luck!” 

The young journalist and I never met again; but he 
did not forget his promise, and twelve months after I 
bade him good-by in the Siberian settlement of Ulbinsk 
he not only sent me the story of his fortress experience, 
but concealed it so skilfully in an old Kirghis tent lin- 
ing that it escaped the vigilance of the most experienced 
police in Europe and very nearly escaped mine. The 
manuscript read as follows: 


When f last saw you, nearly a year ago, you asked 
me to write out for you the story of my life in the 
fortress of Petropavlovsk. Before this manuscript 
reaches you, you will probably have heard a dozen such 
stories, from men who are better qualified to describe 
prison life than I am; but all political offenders do not 
have the same experience even in the same environment, 
and it is possible that my life differed from that of 
other prisoners even in so limited a world as that of a 
single cell. At any rate, you wanted me to tell what I 
saw, what I did, and what happened to me in the 
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fortress, and it is an episode in my personal life that 1 
shall try to give you. In thinking it over, it seems to 
me that I shall have to begin with the checkerboard 
square, because on that hangs all the story there is to 
tell. 

When I was arrested, about two o’clock on a warm, 
still night in June, I was taken by two gendarmes in a 
closed carriage to the Litovski Zamok, an old prison in 
St. Petersburg which in the course of your investiga- 
tions you may have visited. After I had been searched, 
and after my name, age, occupation, and other bio- 
graphical data had been recorded in the prison register, 
I was conducted to a fairly large but gloomy cell in the 
second story, where I was locked up and left to my own 
devices. Nothing of importance happened, so far as 
this story is concerned, until the next forenoon, when, 
as I stood at the grated window looking out into the 
courtyard, my attention was attracted by a low tap- 
ping on the wall that separated me from the next cell. 
I had heard, of course, of the knock alphabet, and knew 
that criminals in our prisons were accustomed to com- 
municate with one another in this way; but I was wholly 
ignorant of the code, and did not even know on what 
principle it was based. All that I could do, therefore, 
was to rap three or four times on my side of the wall, in 
friendly response to my unseen neighbor’s greeting. 
But this did not seem to satisfy him. After waiting a 
moment, as if in expectation of something further, he 
began another series of knocks, which lasted for two or 
three minutes, but which had no more significance for 
me than the tapping of a woodpecker. I was sorry that 
I had never taken the trouble to find out something 
about the knock alphabet, but as there seemed to be 
little use in exchanging signals that had no meaning 
on either side of the wall, I finally gave it up, went back 


ye? 
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to the window, and became absorbed again in my own 
gloomy thoughts. But the knocking continued at in- 
tervals throughout the forenoon, and every time I be- 
came conscious of my environment I heard the soft tap- 
tap-tapping of the unseen hand in the other cell. Just 
before the time for the midday meal it ceased; but after 
the turnkey had brought me my dinner and retired, it 
began again, and continued, hour after hour, until I 
was finally forced into making an effort, at least, to 
understand it. The thing was getting on my nerves, 
and, besides that, my neighbor might have something 
important to tell me. 

As soon as I began to listen to the knocks attentively, 
I noticed that they were segregated in spaced groups, 
and the thought occurred to me that perhaps the num- 
ber of knocks in a group was the serial number of a 
letter in the alphabet, one knock standing for “a,” 
two for “b,” three for “c,” and so on. That would be 
the simplest possible form of knock alphabet, and the 
one that a prisoner would naturally think of first. As 
soon as I tested this conjecture I found myself on the 
right track. I was not used to reading by arithmetic, 
and had to go over the alphabet a dozen times before 
I could remember what the serial numbers of the letters 
were, but as my neighbor confined himself to a single 
word, and patiently repeated that word again and 
again, I finally figured it out. Numcrically it wes 21- 
14-4-5-18-19-20-1-14-4; alphabetically it proved to be 
u-n-d-e-r-s-t-a-n-d.! 

All day long, the prisoner in the other cell had been 
knocking out ‘Understand? Understand? Under- 
stand? ” making more than a hundred knocks for every 
repetition of the word. He must have thought before 


1 ¥or the sake of clearness, I have substituted the English for the Russian 
alphahet.—G.K. 
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he got an intelligent response that there was either 
great indifference or extraordinary stupidity on my 
side of the wall; but he probably knew that he was 
dealing with a novice and that he must have patience. 
As soon as I grasped the significance of the numerical 
inquiry, I responded eagerly: 

** 25-5-19 ” (Y-e-s). 

He then knocked out, slowly and carefully, “ Learn 
better way; listen! ” 

In the stillness of the prison I could hear his actions 
almost as perfectly as I could have seen them if the wall 
had been transparent. With some hard object in his 
hand he gave the wall one emphatic rap, and then 
scratched a long horizontal line across it as high up as 
he could reach. This was followed by two raps and the 
scratching of a second line about a foot below the first. 
One after another, he drew in this way seven horizontal 
lines, six or eight feet long and twelve or fourteen inches 
apart, numbering them from one to seven, by means of 
raps, as he drew them. He then scratched six perpen- 
dicular lines across the first series, giving to each its 
number, from left to right, in the same way. The whole 
diagram, when finished, presented itself to my imagina~ 
tion as a huge vertical checkerboard,.with numbered 
rows and columns. I had never before had occasion 
to see with my ears, but I found it quite possible to do 
so, and I have no doubt that by making proper use of 
a scratcher and the knock alphabet a mathematician 
might give a lesson in plane geometry through a ten- 
inch wall. 

As soon as my instructor completed his invisible but 
audible checkerboard he rapped out the words: “ Put 
alphabet in squares.” . 

This I succeeded in doing by scratching the diagram 
on the floor with a nail which I found driven into the 
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woodwork behind the door. The man in the other cell 
then began knocking again, but, instead of designating 
a letter by its serial number in the alphabet, he located 
it on the checkerboard square by giving the number of 
the row and the number of the column at whose inter- 
section it would be found. I don’t know who originally 
invented this device, but it reduces by at least seventy 
per cent the number of knocks required. To make the 
vowel ‘u” by the first method one must knock twenty- 
one times, but the same letter may be indicated on the 
checkerboard square with six knocks. In learning this 
code, the beginner must have the diagram before him, 
because he has to refer to it constantly; but after he 
has memorized the numerical value of the letters he can 
wholly dispense with it, because he no longer needs its 
guidance. Every group of knocks then has its alpha- 
betical equivalent in his brain, and the translation is 
made almost without conscious effort. After a few 
days’ practice one can easily knock out from eight to 
twelve words a minute, and this rate of speed may be 
greatly increased by abbreviations in spelling. 

The first question asked by my instructor after I had 
learned the square was: 

“Who are you?” 

I gave my name. 

“From the gentry?” 

66 Yes.” 

“JT thought so; all of our brothers ” (¢. ¢., all of our 
kind) “know the square. Rapping to you was like 
offering nuts to a toothless squirrel. I thought you’d 
never twig. What are you in for?” 

“Probably for something P’ve written; I’m a polit- 
ical.” 

** Ah! Politicheski! I know your kind. They’re not 
a bad lot, but they all write too much. There were two 
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politicals in my party when I went to Siberia, and one 
of them was a writer. In our motherland writing is 
risky business. Your tongue will take you to Kiev, but 
your pen will take you to Schlusselburg.” * 

‘* Who are you?” I inquired in turn. 

“ Ivan Bezrodni” (Ivan Nameless), he replied. ? 

“‘ A brodyag, then?” (a tramp). 

“Precisely that. The forest is my mother and the 
jail my father.” 

“* Have you been in prison long? ” 

“Not long here, but many times in other places; 
I’m a runaway convict. Is this your first imprison- 
ment? ” 

“The very first,” I replied. 

* Then I can teach you many useful things. I’m only 
a muzhik-——educated with copper money—but I know 
jails as the tongue knows the mouth.” 

My fellow-prisoner did not overestimate his capa- 
bilities as an instructor. In the course of the next two 
weeks we became fairly intimate, and when I had gained 
his confidence he did not hesitate to share with me the 
extraordinary fund of knowledge and experience that 
he had acquired in perhaps a hundred different jails, 
ostrogs, forwarding prisons, and étapes. He taught 
me three or four ingenious ciphers; described to me 
methods of intercommunication between cells by means 
of stoves, gas fixtures, bread pills, pendulums, and the 
New Testament; told me how to hide small objects so 
that the turnkeys would not find them in a search; and 


1 Kiev isa place of pilgrimage; Schlusselburg is a fortress prison for 
political convicts.—G.K. 

2 Common criminals who escape from prison or exile and become tramps 
usually call themselves ‘“‘Ivan Nameless” or ‘‘Ivyan Dontremember’’ when 
they are rearrested, hoping thus to conceal their identities and their rec- 
ords. Hundredsof these “Ivans” are registered in the books of the 
police every year. They are known as ‘‘brodyags,” and are flogged and 
sent to Siberia every time they escape and are recaptured.—G.K. 
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impressed upon my mind the importance in prison life of 
the apparently insignificant things that a man may find 
and pick up in the courtyard when he is taken out for 
his walk, such as buttons, pins, old nails, bits of string, 
pieces of glass, and even half-burned matches and the 
ends of cigarettes. 

“You can’t rap long, nor make a clear sound,” he 
said, “ with your knuckles. You must have a knocker, 
and a button or a nail is good. Hide it in the hot-air 
hole of your stove, or keep it in your mouth when you 
are searched. With a pin, or the burned end of a 
match, and a scrap of cigarette paper, you’ve got writ- 
ing materials. Hide them in the toe of your shoe. Look 
everywhere, notice everything, save everything, and 
listen for all noises. If there’s a Bible in your cell, 
look for pin-holes in the leaves.” 

In short, my friend the brodyag gave me a full course 
of instruction in the only branch of knowledge that is 
studied in our prisons, viz., the art of outwitting jailers. 
Nothing, however, that I learned from him was more 
useful to me than the checkerboard square. With a 
knowledge of that diagram, a prisoner can seldom be 
wholly isolated, even in a bomb-proof casemate. He 
may be, as you said, * the only inhabitant of his world,” 
but by means of the knock alphabet he can enter into 
mental and emotional relations with the inhabitants of 
other similar worlds around him, and may thus keep 
his faculties and sympathies alive through months and 
even years of solitude and loneliness. 

I was transferred to the fortress early in August. 
Two gendarmes came to my cell in the middle of the 
night, waked me, ordered me to dress, and then took me 
downstairs to a closed and curtained carriage which was 
waiting for us in the street. When I asked where we 
were going, they replied, in the words that I was to 
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hear so often in the months to come, “ Prikazano ne 
govoreet ”’ (The orders are not to talk). I had little 
doubt that our destination was the fortress, and when, 
after we had crossed a long bridge and turned a corner, 
J heard the hollow echo of the horses’ feet from the sides 
and roof of a vaulted passage, I knew that we were 
entering one of the courtyards of our dreaded political 
prison. In front of a sentinel-guarded door the gen- 
darmes turned me over to a warden and two soldiers, 
who took me through a long, dimly-lighted corridor to 
cell No. 58. After I had put on the fortress dress— 
coarse undershirt and drawers, felt slippers, and a long 
loose khalat—the jailers retired, and I was left alone 
to acquaint myself with my new and strange environ- 
ment. 

Although I was young, strong and temperamentally 
buoyant, the cell in which I found myself chilled me 
with a feeling of foreboding and dread. It was large 
and high, because it had been built to hold a heavy 
cannon; but the walls were black, cold, and damp; the 
heavily grated window was eight feet or more above the 
floor, and the gloominess and stillness suggested a burial 
vault rather than a prison cell or even a casemate. The 
only articles of furniture in the room were the ordinary 
Russian stove of plastered brick; a narrow iron bed, 
one end of which was fastened to the wall with bolts; 
a shelf-lke iron table, secured in the same way; a 
wooden commode with a hinged door; and a wash- 
basin, into which the guard in the corridor could pour 
water through a tube. Light was furnished by a small 
kerosene lamp. of brass, which my jailers had left on 
the table at the head of the bed when they retired. 

After examining carefully every object in the cell 
(in accordance with the counsel of my friend the 
brodyag), I listened attentively for some sound of 
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human life or activity; but the silence was that of a 
sepulchre. Suddenly I became conscious of two human 
eyes staring at me from a narrow slit in the heavy plank 
door. As I took a step toward them they vanished, and 
with a faint click the hinged cover of the peep-hole 
dropped into its place. The consciousness that vigilant, 
impersonal, and apparently disembodied eyes were con- 
stantly watching me—as if I were an insect under a 
microscope—took away the only comfort there was in 
solitude. Aloneness I could endure, but secret, stealthy 
surveillance, in addition to loneliness, was intolerable. 
** However,” I thought, “ darkness will shelter me from 
that,” and, stepping to the table, I blew out the light. 
In a few minutes the key grated in the rusty lock, the 
door opened, and a soldier entered with another lighted 
lamp. 

* Putting out the light is not allowed,” he said; “ and 
if you do it again, we’ll put you in a place where it will 
be dark all the time.” 

I made no reply, but when he had gone I set the 
lamp on the floor, in the farthest corner of the cell, 
and threw myself on the bed. Slowly and mournfully, 
at the quarter-hour, the bells in the spire of the fortress 
cathedral chimed out the air of the liturgical response, 
** Have mercy, O Lord!” 

I fell asleep at last, but the eyes at the slit of the 
* judas” and the faint, far-away chiming of church 
melodies gave form and color to a vivid dream in which 
I imagined that I had fallen into a death-like trance 
and was about to be buried. The priest who was con- 
ducting the funeral service looked into my coffin through 
a slit in the lid and saw with comprehending eyes that 
I was alive; but, turning away indifferently, he gave 
the signal for lowering my body into the grave, and 
then, seizing a handful of earth, he sprinkled it over 
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me while he intoned in a deep bass voice, “ The earth 1s 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof, and the wide world 
and all that dwell therein.” 1 With the sound of the 
sprinkled earth in my ears I awoke. The lamp was still 
burning, but the gray light of dawn was coming in 
through the high-grated embrasure. 

My first day in the fortress was typical of innum- 
erable days to come. Three times, at intervals of four 
or five hours, a silent soldier handed food to me through 
a square port-hole in the heavy plank door. As knives 
and forks had been used by desperate or insane pris- 
oners as a means of committing suicide, they were not 
furnished——at least not to me. Solids, such as bread 
and meat, were cut into slices or mouthfuls which could 
be eaten from the hand, and for soup and porridge 
there was provided a wooden spoon. Twice every hour, 
on an average, a turnkey in the corridor looked through 
the slit in the door to see what I was doing; but as he 
was shod in felt slippers there was no sound of foot- 
steps to warn me of his approach. The grave-lke still- 
ness of the casemate was never broken save by the faint, 
distant chiming of the quarter-hours in the belfry of 
the fortress cathedral and the firing of a heavy gun on 
the parapet at noon. All through the first day of my 
incarceration I watched the narrow strip of sky that 
I could see through the high window, with the hope that 
the sun would cross it; but it never did. The window 
opening was a tunnel through five feet of masonry, 
and not a ray of sunshine could get into it. Late in 
the afternoon there was a reflection from the high en- 
circling wall of the courtyard, which brightened for a 
time the gloomy atmosphere of the cell; but it did not 
last long. During most of the day I sat in a gray twi- 
light which was like that of a crypt. 


1 The equivalent, in the Russian service, of the words, ‘Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust”’ in the English Book of Common Prayer.—G.K. 
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My first thought, after I became accustomed to my 


environment, was that of opening communication by 


means of the knock alphabet with possible neighbors in 
adjoining cells; but it was neither so safe nor so easy 
to do this in the fortress as it had been in the Litovski 
Zamok. There the walls were thin and the guards negli- 
gent or indifferent; but here there might be two feet 
of masonry between me and the occupant of the next 
cell, and the watchful eyes at the slit of the “ judas” 
made it difficult to knock without being seen. However, 
I determined to try. Seating myself at the head of 
the bed, I buried my face in my crossed arms on the 
little table, and out of the corners of nearly closed eyes 
watched the peep-hole in the door. Presently its hinged 
cover rose and the guard looked into the cell. Seeing 
nothing suspicious in my attitude, he closed the aper- 
ture and went on to the next casemate, while I began 
knocking with my knuckles under cover of my knee. 
There was no response. After waiting a moment I 
knocked again, and then, laying my ear to the wall, 
listened with concentrated attention. All that I could 
hear was the beating of my heart. A dozen times that 
day, in the comparatively safe intervals between the 
visits of the guard to my door, I rapped first on one 


. side wall and then on the other; but never was there 


an answering knock. Either the cells next to mine were 
unoccupied or the occupants did not hear my signals. 

At the end of the third day, I became satisfied that 
I was absolutely isolated. The brodyag in the Litovski 
Zamok had assured me, out of his wide experience, that 
intercommunication between cells was always possible 
in one way or another; but he had never been in the 
fortress. ‘That labyrinth of stone-walled corridors and 
casemates was an exception to all prison rules and 
would have defied perhaps even his ingenuity and re- 
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sourcefulness. I certainly could think of no possible 
way of connecting my world with any other world. So 
far as social relations were concerned I might as well 
have been shut up alone in a chamber of the Catacombs, 
because the guard who handed me food through the 
twelve-inch port-hole would not talk, and the eyes which 
appeared every half-hour at the “ judas” slit in the 
door never gave me a sense of human association, much 
less of sympathetic human companionship. 

It was the policy of the Government at that time to 
shake the courage and break down the resolution of 
newly arrested political offenders by subjecting them 
for long periods to the depressing influences of solitude, 
se fingest and gloom. It was thought that when a man 
had been virtually buried alive for a month or two he 
would be more inclined to make full confession, or at 
least that he would be less able to hold his mental grip 
under a browbeating and terrifying examination. For 
this reason everything was done—particularly at first 
—to make the conditions of imprisonment as trying as 
possible to mind and nerves. General Strelnikof even 
put metallic hoods over the windows of prison cells, in 
order to deprive the occupants of the cheer and com- 
fort that they might get from sunshine. In the fortress, 
however, this was not necessary, as the light which came 
in through the high tunnels of the half-walled-up em- 
brasures was dim and feeble at best. 

The first break in the monotony of my life came about 
a month after my incarceration, when I was taken to the 
gloomy chamber of the Corps de Garde for examina- 
tion. An official in blue uniform whom I did not know 
asked me a great number of questions with regard to 
my political activity, my associates, and the work in 
the pressroom of my paper, where, evidently, the police 
thought revolutionary literature had been printed. As 
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I refused to answer most of these questions, I was taken 
back to my cell, with the warning that if I continued to 
maintain this obstinate attitude I might be condemned 
to penal servitude. 

Then began what seemed to me an eternity of loneli- 
ness, solitude, stillness, and gloom. Once a day a sol- 
dier entered the casemate to change the drawer of the 
commode; three times a day another handed me food 
through the port-hole; and once a month a third came 
with scissors to cut my hair and nails; but none of these 
men would talk, or allow me to talk, and they were 
changed so often from corridor to corridor and from 
bastion to ravelin that I seldom saw the same face 
twice. Their visits, however, were the events of my life; 
and in the intervals between them I had nothing to do 
but think, pace my cell, listen to the faint, mournful 
chiming of the cathedral bells, and watch apprehen- 
sively for the appearance of the expressionless eyes at 
the slit of the “ judas,” which, every time I encountered 
them unexpectedly, gave me a slight nervous shock. 

The greatest danger of solitary confinement under 
such conditions is that of sinking into a mind-unbalanc- 
ing melancholia; and against this danger I endeavored 
to guard by inventing occupations for mind and hands. 
The first thing I tried was saving a part of my daily 
ration of bread, moistening it in my mouth, and then 
moulding it into figures. This promised well, and I 
thought it might even be possible to make a few chess- 
men, with which I could think out openings and endings 
and contrive problems. I soon discovered, however, 
that this form of activity was prohibited. On the second 
or third day the eyes at the peep-hole happened to 
notice what I was doing, and a few moments later a 
warden entered the casemate, took away my figures, and 
threatened me with the dark cell. Then I tried un- 
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ravelling one of my stockings in order to get yarn with 
which I could invent knots and practise tying them. 
This, too, was soon discovered and forbidden. I was 
finally reduced to mental arithmetic and the composi- 
tion and memorization of newspaper editorials; but 
these exercises were fatiguing and did not satisfy my 
craving for occupation and diversion. 

The longing for some familiar sound to break the 
eternal silence led me one day to try talking aloud to 
myself; but this also proved to be a violation of prison 
rules, and all that I could do, when the stillness became 
intolerable, was to hiccough artificially or cough. For 
three months the only sounds I heard were infrequent 
orders in a low tone from the generally silent soldiers 
of the guard, the dull boom of the noon gun from the 
parapet, and the chiming of “* Have mercy, O Lord!” 
** How Glorious is Our Lord in Zion!” and “ God Save 
the Czar!” from the belfry of the fortress cathedral. I 
continued to rap on the side walls with my knuckles 
every three or four days, with a faint hope that a pris- 
oner might have been put into one of the adjoining cells 
during the night; but I never got a response. And yet 
the saying of the brodyag that intercommunication be- 
tween cells is always possible proved at last to be true. 

When winter came on, and my health began to fail 
so noticeably as to attract the attention of the guard, 
I was taken out to walk for fifteen or twenty minutes 
every day in the walled courtyard. Presuming that 
other prisoners were taken there, one by one, at other 
times, and remembering the instructions of the brodyag 
in the Litovski Zamok, I scrutinized closely every square 
foot of ground over which I passed, and on the second 
or third day I noticed, picked up, and transferred to 
my mouth unobserved an object that looked like a small 
gray marble. When I had been taken back to my 
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cell and the guard had gone, I examined it, and 
found it to be a frozen sphere of bread. As soon as it 
thawed out I opened it and discovered a crumpled bit 
of cigarette paper in which groups of holes had 
been pricked with a pin. The holes were numerically 
equivalent to the letters “b-l-o-k” in the checker- 
board square, and Blok was the name of one of my 
classmates in the university. I had lost sight of him 
after our graduation, and did not know that he had been 
arrested; but the fact that he was a fellow-prisoner in 
the fortress gave me at once a feeling of companionship, 
and the receipt of what was practically a message from 
him cheered and inspirited me more than anything that 
had happened to me. 

Three or four days later fortune befriended me again. 
In the course of one of my walks in the courtyard I 
picked up a cigarette which had been thrown away by 
one of the guard because the wrapper had burst; and 
that same day, at noon, I found in my bowl of soup 
a small but fairly solid piece of chopped off bone at- 
tached to a mouthful of meat. The cigarette wrapper 
I concealed in the toe of my felt slipper, and the bone 
I hid in the pillow of my bed. I then had paper and a 
knocker, Neither was immediately available, because 
I had nothing to mark or pierce the paper with, and 
nobody to knock to; but I felt sure that I should find 
a use for them later, and even if I did not, the mere 
fact that I had something of my own gave me a feeling 
of satisfaction. In the outside world a scrap of paper 
and a bone are not a large capital, but in the world 
of a single cell they are wealth. With a nail the brodyag 
in the Litovski Zamok had given me a full course of 
instruction in telegraphy, applied mathematics, and 
prison strategy; and with a little moistened bread, half 
a cigarette, and a pin Blok had given me hepe, a feel- 
ing of companionship, and a new interest in life. 


FREE JOE AND THE REST OF THE WORLD # 


By Jon CHANDLRH Hanns ioye " ) 


Tuer name of Free Joe strikes hanoeatlle upon the 
ear of memory. It is impossible to say why, for he was 
the humblest, the simplest, and the most serious of all 
God’s living creatures, sadly lacking in all those ele- 
ments that suggest the humorous. It is certain, more- 
over, that in 1850 the sober-minded citizens of the little 
Georgian village of Hillsborough were not inclined to 
take a humorous view of Free Joe, and neither his name 
nor his presence provoked a smile. He was a black 
atom, drifting hither and thither without an owner, 
blown about by all the winds of circumstance, and given 
over to shiftlessness. 

The problems of one generation are the paradoxes 
of a succeeding one, particularly if war, or some such 
incident, intervenes to clarify the atmosphere and 
strengthen the understanding. Thus, in 1850, Free 
Joe represented not only a problem of large concern, 
but, in the watchful eyes of Hillsborough, he was the 
embodiment of that vague and mysterious danger that 
seemed to be forever lurking on the outskirts of slavery, 
ready to sound a shrill and ghostly signal in the im- 
penetrable swamps, and steal forth under the midnight 
stars to murder, rapine, and pillage,—a danger always 
threatening, and yet never assuming shape; intangi- 
ble, and yet real; impossible, and yet not improbable. 


1 From Free Joe and other Georgian Sketches. Published by Charles Scrib= 
ner’s Sons. 
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Across the serene and smiling front of safety, the pale 
outlines of the awful shadow of insurrection sometimes 
fell. With this invisible panorama as a background, it 
was natural that the figure of Free Joe, simple and hum- 
ble as it was, should assume undue proportions. Go 
where he would, do what he might, he could not escape 
the finger of observation and the kindling eye of sus- 
picion. His lightest words were noted, his slightest 
actions marked. 

Under all the circumstances it was natural that his 
peculiar condition should reflect itself in his habits and 
manners. The slaves laughed loudly day by day, but 
Free Joe rarely laughed. The slaves sang at their work 
and danced at their frolics, but no one ever heard Free 
Joe sing or saw him dance. There was something pain- 
fully plaintive and appealing in his attitude, some- 
thing touching in his anxiety to please. He was of the 
friendliest nature, and seemed to be delighted when he 
could amuse the little children who had made a play- 
ground of the public square. At times he would please 
them by making his little dog Dan perform all sorts 
of curious tricks, or he would tell them quaint stories 
of the beasts of the field and birds of the air; and fre- 
quently he was coaxed into relating the story of his 
own freedom. That story was brief, but tragical. 

In the year of our Lord 1840, when a negro-specu- 
lator of a sportive turn of mind reached the little village 
of Hillsborough on his way to the Mississippi region, 
with a caravan of likely negroes of both sexes, he found 
much to interest him. In that day and at that time 
there were a number of young men in the village who had 
not bound themselves over to repentance for the various 
misdeeds of the flesh. To these young men the negro- 
speculator (Major Frampton was his name) proceeded 
to address himself. He was a Virginian, he declared; 
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and, to prove the statement, he referred all the festively- 
inclined young men of Hillsborough to a barrel of 
peach-brandy in one of his covered wagons. In the 
minds of these young men there was less doubt in re- 
gard to the age and quality of the brandy than there 
was in regard to the negro-trader’s birthplace. Major 
Frampton might or might not have been born in the 
Old Dominion,—that was a matter for consideration 
and inquiry,—but there could be no question as to the 
mellow pungency of the peach-brandy. 

In his own estimation, Major Frampton was one of 
the most accomplished of men. He had summered at 
the Virginia Springs; he had been to Philadelphia, to 
Washington, to Richmond, to Lynchburg, and to 
Charleston, and had accumulated a great deal of ex- 
perience which he found useful. Hillsborough was hid 
in the woods of Middle Georgia, and its general aspect 
of innocence impressed him. He looked on the young 
men who had shown their readiness to test his peach- 
brandy, as overgrown country boys who needed to be 
introduced to some of the arts and sciences he had at 
his command. Thereupon the major pitched his tents, 
figuratively speaking, and became, for the time being, 
a part and parcel of the innocence that characterized 
Hillsborough. A wiser man would doubtless have made 
the same mistake. 

The little village possessed advantages that seemed 
to be providentially arranged to fit the various enter- 
prises that Major Frampton had in view. There was 
the auction-block in front of the stuccoed court-house, 
if he desired to dispose of a few of his negroes; there 
was a quarter-track, laid out to his hand and in excel- 
lent order, if he chose to enjoy the pleasures of horse- 
racing; there were secluded pine thickets within easy 
reach, if he desired to indulge in the exciting pastime 
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of cock-fighting; and various lonely and unoccupied 
rooms in the second story of the tavern, if he cared to 
challenge the chances of dice or cards. 

Major Frampton tried them all with varying luck, 
until he began his famous game of poker with Judge 
Alfred Wellington, a stately gentleman with a flowing 
white beard and mild blue eyes that gave him the ap- 
pearance of a benevolent patriarch. The history of the 
game in which Major Frampton and Judge Alfred 
Wellington took part is something more than a tradi- 
tion in Hillsborough, for there are still living three or 
four men who sat around the table and watched its 
progress. It is said that at various stages of the game 
Major Frampton would destroy the cards with which 
they were playing, and send for a new pack, but the 
result was always the same. The mild blue eyes of 
Judge Wellington, with few exceptions, continued to 
overlook “hands” that were invincible—a habit they 
had acquired during a long and arduous course of train- 
ing from Saratoga to New Orleans. Major Frampton 
jost his money, his horses, his wagons, and all his 
negroes but one, his body-servant. When his misfor- 
tune had reached this limit, the major adjourned the 
game. The sun was shining brightly, and all nature 
was cheerful. I 's said that the major also seemed to 
be cheerful. However this may be, he visited the court- 
‘house, and executed the papers that gave his body- 
servant his freedom. This being done, Major Frampton 
sauntered into a convenient pine thicket, and blew out 
his brains. 

The negro thus freed came to be known as Free 
Joe. Compelled, under the law, to choose a guardian, 
he chose Judge Wellington, chiefly because his wife 
Lucinda was among the negroes won from Major 
Frampton. For several years Free Joe had what may 
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be called a jovial time. His wife Lucinda was well pro- 
vided for, and he found it a comparatively easy matter 
to provide for himself; so that, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, it is not matter for aston- 
ishment that he became somewhat shiftless. 

When Judge Wellington died, Free Joe’s troubles be- 
gan. The Judge’s negroes, including Lucinda, went to 
his half-brother, a man named Calderwood, who was a 
hard master and a rough customer generally,—a man 
of many eccentricities of mind and character. His 
neighbors had a habit of alluding to him as “ Old 
Spite ”; and the name seemed to fit him so completely, 
that he was known far and near as “ Spite” Calder- 
wood. He probably enjoyed the distinction the name 
gave him; at any rate, he never resented it, and it was 
not often that he missed an opportunity to show that he 
deserved it. Calderwood’s place was two or three miles 
from the village of Hillsborough, and Free Joe visited 
his wife twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday nights. 

One Sunday he was sitting in front of Lucinda’s 
cabin, when Calderwood happened to pass that way. 

“‘ Howdy, marster? ” said Free Joe, taking off his 
hat. 

*““Who are you?” exclaimed Calderwood abruptly, 
halting and staring at the negro. 

“Vm name’ Joe, marster. Dm Lucindy’s ole man.” 

‘Who do you belong to? ” 

“* Marse John Evans is my gyardeen, marster.” 

“ Big name—gyardeen. Show your pass.” 

Free Joe produced that document and Calderwood 
read it aloud slowly, as if he found it difficult to get 
at the meaning :— 

“To whom it may concern: This is to certify. that 
the boy Joe Frampton has my permission to visit his 
wife Lucinda.” 
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This was dated at Hillsborough, and signed “ John 
W. Evans.” 

Calderwood read it twice, and then looked at Free 
Joe, elevating his eyebrows, and showing his discolored 
teeth. 

“Some mighty big words in that there. Evans 
owns this place, I reckon. When’s he comin’ down to 
take hold? ” 

Free Joe fumbled with his hat. He was badly fright- 
ened. 

“ Lucindy say she speck you wouldn’t min’ my comin’, 
long ez I behave, marster.” 

Calderwood tore the pass in pieces and flung it away. 

Don’t want no free niggers ’round here,” he ex- 
claimed. “ There’s the big road. It’ll carry you to 
town. Don’t let me catch you here no more. Now, 
mind what I tell you.” 

Free Joe presented a shabby spectacle as he moved 
off with his little dog Dan slinking at his heels. It 
should be said in behalf of Dan, however, that his 
bristles were up, and that he looked back and growled. 
It may be that the dog had the advantage of insig- 
nificance, but it is difficult to conceive how a dog bold 
enough to raise his bristles under Calderwood’s very 
eyes could be as insignificant as Free Joe. But both 
the. negro and his little dog seemed to give a new and 
‘more dismal aspect to forlornness as they turned into 
the road and went toward Hillsborough. 

After this incident Free Joe appeared to have clearer 
ideas concerning his peculiar condition. He realized 
the fact that though he was free he was more helpless 
than any slave. Having no owner, every man was his 
master. He knew that he was the object of suspicion, 
and therefore all his slender resources (ah! how piti- 
fully slender they were!) were devoted to winning, not 
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kindness and appreciation, but toleration; all his efforts 
were in the direction of mitigating the circumstances 
that tended to make his condition so much worse than 
that of the negroes around him,—negroes who had 
friends because they had masters. 

So far as his own race was concerned, Free Joe 
was an exile. If the slaves secretly envied him his 
freedom (which is to be doubted, considering his misera- 
ble condition), “hey openly despised him, and lost no 
opportunity to treat him with contumely. Perhaps this 
was in some measure the result of the attitude which 
Free Joe chose to maintain toward them. No doubt 
his instinct taught him that to hold himself aloof from 
the slaves would be to invite from the whites the tolera- 
tion which he coveted, and without which even his miser- 
able condition would be rendered more miserable still. 

His greatest trouble was the fact that he was not al- 
lowed to visit his wife; but he soon found a way out 
of this difficulty. After he had been ordered away from 
the Calderwood place, he was in the habit of wandering 
as far in that direction as prudence would permit. Near 
the Calderwood place, but not on Calderwood’s land, 
lived an old man named Micajah Staley and his sister 
Becky Staley. These people were old and very poor. 
Old Micajah had a palsied arm and hand; but, in spite 
of this, he managed to earn a precarious living with 
his turning-lathe. 

When he was a slave Free Joe would have scorned 
these representatives of a class known as poor white 
trash, but now he found them sympathetic and helpful 
in various ways. From the back door of their cabin 
he could hear the Calderwood negroes singing at night, 
and he sometimes fancied he could distinguish Lucinda’s 
shrill treble rising above the other voices. A large pop- 
lar grew in the woods some distance from the Staley 
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cabin, and at the foot of this tree Free Joe would sit for 
hours with his face turned toward Calderwood’s. His 
little dog Dan would curl up in the leaves near by, and 
the two seemed to be as comfortable as possible. 

One Saturday afternoon, Free Joe, sitting at the foot 
of this friendly poplar, fell asleep. How long he slept, 
he could not tell: but when he awoke little Dan was 
licking his face, the moon was shining brightly, and 
Lucinda his wife stood before him laughing. The dog, 
seeing that Free Joe was asleep had grown somewhat 
impatient, and he concluded to make an excursion to 
the Calderwood place on his own account. Lucinda was 
inclined to give the incident a twist in the direction of 
superstition. 

“TI *uz settin’ down front er de fireplace,” she said, 
*“ cookin’ me some meat, w’en all of a sudden I year 
sumpin at de do’—-scratch, scratch. I tuck’n tu’n de 
meat over, en make out I ain’t year it. Bimeby it come 
dar ’gin—scratch, scratch. I up en open de do’, I 
did, en, bless de Lord! dar wuz little Dan, en it look 
like ter me dat his ribs done grow tergeer. I gin ’im 
some bread, en den, w’en he start out, I tuck’n foller 
im, kaze, I say ter myse’f, maybe my nigger man 
mought be some’rs ’roun’. Dat ar little dog got sense 
mon.” 

Free Joe laughed and dropped his hand lightly on 
’ Dan’s head. For a long time after that he had no diffi- 
culty in seeing his wife. He had only to sit by the pop- 
lar-tree until little Dan could run and fetch her. But 
after a while the other negroes discovered that Lucinda 
was meeting Free Joe in the woods, and information of 
the fact soon reached Calderwood’s ears. Calderwood 
was what is called a man of action. He said nothing; 
but one day he put Lucinda in his buggy, and carried 
her to Macon, sixty miles away. He carried her to 
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Macon, and came back without her; and nobody in or 
around Hillsborough, or in that section ever saw her 
again. 

For many a night after that Free Joe sat in the 
woods and waited. Little Dan would run merrily off 
and be gone a long time, but he always came back 
without Lucinda. This happened over and over again. 
The “ willis-whistlers ” would call and call, like phan- 
tom huntsmen wandering on a far-off shore; the 
screech-owl would shake and shiver in the depths of the 
woods; the night-hawks, sweeping by on noiseless wings, 
would snap their beaks as though they enjoyed the 
huge joke of which Free Joe and little Dan were the 
victims; and the whip-poor-wills would cry to each 
other through the gloom. Each night seemed to be 
lonelier than the preceding, but Free Joe’s patience was 
proof against loneliness. There came a time, however, 
when little Dan refused to go after Lucinda. When 
Free Joe motioned him in the direction of the Calder- 
wood place, he would simply move about uneasily and 
whine; then he would curl up in the leaves and make 
himself comfortable. 

One night, instead of going to the poplar-tree to wait 
for Lucinda, Free Joe went to the Staley cabin, and, 
in order to make his welcome good, as he expressed it, 
he carried with him an armful of fat-pine splinters. 
Miss Becky Staley had a great reputation in those 
parts as a fortune-teller, and the schoolgirls, as well 
as older people, often tested her powers in this direc- 
tion, some in jest and some in earnest. Free Joe placed 
his humble offering of light-wood in the chimney-corner, 
and then seated himself on the steps, dropping his hat 
on the ground outside. 

“Miss Becky,” he said presently, “ whar in de name 
er gracious you reckon Lucindy is? ” 
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“ Well, the Lord he’p the nigger!” exclaimed Miss 
Becky, in a tone that seemed to reproduce by some curi- 
ous agreement of sight with sound, her general aspect. 
of peakedness. “ Well, the Lord he’p the nigger! hain’t 
you been a-seein’ her all this blessed time? She’s over 
at old Spite Calderwood’s, if she’s anywheres, I reckon.” 

“ No’m, dat I ain’t, Miss Becky. I ain’t seen Lucindy 
in now gwine on mighty nigh a mont’.” 

“Well, it hain’t a-gwine to hurt you,” said Miss 
Becky, somewhat sharply. “In my day an’ time it 
wuz allers took to be a bad sign when niggers got to 
honeyin’ ’roun’ an’ gwine on.” 

“ Yessum,” said Free Joe, cheerfully assenting to 
the proposition—* yessum, dat’s so, but me an’ my 
ole ’oman, we ’uz raise tergeer, en dey ain’t bin many 
days w’en we ’uz ’way fum one ’n’er like we is now.” 

** Maybe she’s up an’ took up wi’ some un else,” said 
Micajah Staley from the corner. “ You know what the 
sayin’ is, ‘ New master, new nigger.’ ” 

** Dat’s so, dat’s de sayin’, but tain’t wid my ole 
?oman like ’tis wid yuther niggers. Me en her wuz des 
natally raise up tergeer. Dey’s lots likelier niggers 
dan w’at I is,” said Free Joe, viewing his shabbiness 
with a critical eye, “but I knows Lucindy mos’ good 
ez I does little Dan dar—dat I does.” 

There was no reply to this, and Free Joe continued,— 
_ “Miss Becky, I wish you please, ma’am, take en run 

yo’ kyards en see sump’n n’er *bout Lucindy; kaze ef 
she sick, I’m gwine dar. Dey ken take en take me up 
en gimme a stroppin’, but I’m gwine dar.” 

Miss Becky got her cards, but first she picked up a 
cup, in the bottom of which were some coffee-grounds. 
These she whirled slowly round and round, ending 
finally by turning the cup upside down on the hearth 
and allowing it to remain in that position. 
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“ll turn the cup first,” said Miss Becky, “ and then 
I'll run the cards and see what they say.” 

As she shuffled the cards the fire on the hearth burned 
low, and in its fitful light the gray-haired, thin-featured 
woman seemed to deserve the weird reputation which 
rumor and gossip had given her. She shuffled the cards 
for some moments, gazing intently in the dying fire; 
then, throwing a piece of pine on the coals, she made 
three divisions of the pack, disposing them about in 
her lap. Then she took the first pile, ran the cards 
slowly through her fingers, and studied them carefully. 
To the first she added the second pile. The study of 
these was evidently not satisfactory. She said nothing, 
but frowned heavily; and the frown deepened as she’ 
added the rest of the cards until’the entire fifty-two had 
passed in review before her. Though she frowned, she 
seemed to be deeply interested. Without changing the 
relative position of the cards, she ran them all over 
again. Then she threw a larger piece of pine on the 
fire, shuffled the cards afresh, divided them into three 
piles, and subjected them to the same careful and crit- 
ical examination. 

*T can’t tell the day when I’ve seed the cards run 
this a-way,” she said after a while. ‘“‘ What is an’ 
what ain’t, I’ll never tell you; but I know what the cards 
sez.” 

“Wat does dey say, Miss Becky?” the negro in- 
quired, in a tone the solemnity of which was heightened 
by its eagerness. 

“They er runnin’ quare. These here that I’m a-look- 
in’? at,” said Miss Becky, “they stan’ for the past. 
Them there, they er the present; and the t’others, they 
er the future. Here’s a bundle,”—tapping the ace of 
clubs with her thumb,—“ an’ here’s a journey as plain 
as the nose on a man’s face. Here’s Lucinda ”— 
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** Whar she, Miss Becky?” 

“ Here she is—-the queen of spades.” 

Free Joe grinned. The idea seemed to please him 
immensely. 

** Well, well, well!®? he exclaimed. “Ef dat don’t 
beat my time! De queen er spades! W’en Lucindy 
year dat hit’ll tickle ’er sho’! ” 

Miss Becky continued to run the cards back and 
forth through her fingers. 

** Here’s a bundle an’ a journey, and here’s Lucinda. 
An’ here’s ole Spite Calderwood.” 

She held the cards toward the negro and touched the 
king of clubs. 

** De Lord he’p my soul!” exclaimed Free Joe with 
a chuckle. “ De faver’s dar. Yessir, dat’s him! W’at 
de matter ’long wid all un um, Miss Becky? ” 

The old woman added the second pile of cards to the 
first, and then the third, still running them through her 
fingers slowly and critically. By this time the piece of 
pine in the fireplace had wrapped itself in a mantle of 
flame, illuminating the cabin and throwing into strange 
relief the figure of Miss Becky as she sat studying the 
cards. She frowned ominously at the cards and mum- 
bled a few words to herself. ‘Then she dropped her 
hands in her lap and gazed once more into the fire. Her 
shadow danced and capered on the wall and floor behind 
_ her, as if, looking over her shoulder into the future, it 
could behold a rare spectacle. After a while she picked 
up the cup that had been turned on the hearth. The 
coffee-grounds, shaken around, presented what seemed 
to be a most intricate map. 

“ Here’s the journey,” said Miss Becky, presently ; 
“here’s the big road, here’s rivers to cross, here’s the 
bundle to tote.” She paused and sighed. ‘ They hain’t 
no names writ here, an’ what it all means I’ll never tell 
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you. Cajy, I wish you’d be so good as to han’ me my 
pipe.” 

“‘T hain’t no hand wi’ the kyards,” said Cajy, as he 
handed the pipe, “ but I reckon I can patch out your 
misinformation, Becky, bekaze the other day, whiles I 
was a-finishin’ up Mizzers Perdue’s rollin’-pin, I hearn a 
rattlin’ in the road. I looked out, an’ Spite Calderwood 
was a-drivin’ by in his buggy, an’ thar sot Lucinda by 
him. It’d in-about drapt out er my min’ .” 

Free Joe sat on the door-sill and fumbled at his hat, 
flinging it from one hand to the other. 

“ You ain’t see um gwine back, is you, Mars Cajy?” 
he asked after a while. 

“Ef they went back by this road,” said Mr. Staley, 
with the air of one who is accustomed to weigh well his 
words, ‘‘ it must ’a’ bin endurin’ of the time whiles I was 
asleep, bekaze I hain’t bin no furder from my shop than 
to yon bed.” 

“ Well, sir!” exclaimed Free Joe in an awed tone, 
which Mr. Staley seemed to regard as a tribute to his 
extraordinary powers of statement. 

“ Ef it’s my beliefs you want,” continued the old man, 
“Tl pitch ’em at you fair and free. My beliefs is that 
Spite Calderwood is gone an’ took Lucindy outen the 
county. Bless your heart and soul! when Spite Calder- 
wood meets the Old Boy in the road they’ll be a tur- 
rible scuffle. You mark what I tell you.” 

Free Joe, still fumbling with his hat, rose and leaned 
against the door-facing. He seemed to be embarrassed. 
Presently he said,— 

“IT speck I better be gittin’ “long. Nex’ time I see 
Lucindy, I’m gwine tell ’er w’at Miss Becky say ’bout 
de queen er spadess sdak Tis. Ef dat don’t tickle ’ y 
dey ain’t no nigger ’oman never bin tickle’.” 

He paused a moment, as though waiting for some re- 
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mark or comment, some confirmation of misfortune, or, 
at the very least, some indorsement of his suggestion 
that Lucinda would be greatly pleased to know that 
she had figured as the queen of spades; but neither Miss 
Becky nor her brother said anything. 

“One minnit ridin’ in the buggy *longside er Mars 
Spite, en de nex’ highfalutin’ ’roun’ playin’ de queen 
er spades. Mon, deze yer nigger gals gittin’ up in de 
pictur’s; dey sholy is.” 

With a brief “ Good-night, Miss Becky, Mars Cajy,” 
Free Joe went out into the darkness, followed by little 
Dan. He made his way to the poplar, where Lucinda 
had been in the habit of meeting him, and sat down. He 
sat there a long time; he sat there until little Dan, 
growing restless, trotted off in the direction of the 
Calderwood place. Dozing against the poplar, in the 
gray dawn of the morning Free Joe heard Spite Calder- 
wood’s fox-hounds in full cry a mile away. 

“Shoo!” he exclaimed, scratching his head, and 
laughing to himself, “‘ dem ar dogs is des a-warmin’ dat 
old fox up.” 

But it was Dan the hounds were after, and the little 
dog came back no more. Free Joe waited and waited, 
until he grew tired of waiting. He went back the next 
night and waited, and for many nights thereafter. His 
waiting was in vain, and yet he never regarded it as in 

vain. Careless and shabby as he was, Free Joe was 
thoughtful enough to have his theory. He was con- 
vinced that little Dan had found Lucinda, and that 
some night when the moon was shining brightly through 
the trees, the dog would rouse him from his dreams as 
he sat sleeping at the foot of the poplar-tree, and he 
would open his eyes and behold Lucinda standing over 
him, laughing merrily as of old; and then he thought 
what fun they would have about the queen of spades. 
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How many long nights Free Joe waited at the foot of 
the poplar-tree for Lucinda and little Dan, no one can 
ever know. He kept no account of them, and they were 
not recorded by Micajah Staley nor Miss Becky. The 
season ran into summer and then into fall. One night 
he went to the Staley cabin, cut the two old people an 
armful of wood, and seated himself on the door-steps, 
where he rested. He was always thankful—and proud, 
as it seemed—when Miss Becky gave him a cup of 
coffee, which she was sometimes thoughtful enough to 
do. He was especially thankful on this particular 
night. 

“You er still layin’ off for to strike up wi’ Lucindy 
out thar in the woods, I reckon,” said Micajah Staley, 
smiling grimly. The situation was not without its 
humorous aspects. 

“Oh, dey er comin’, Mars Cajy, dey er comin’, sho,” 
Free Jo replied. “I boun’ you dey’ll come; en w’en 
dey does come, I’ll des take en fetch um yer, whar you 
kin see um wid you own eyes, you en Miss Becky.” 

“No,” said Mr. Staley, with a quick and emphatic 
gesture of disapproval. ‘“ Don’t! don’t fetch ’em any- 
wheres. Stay right wi’ ’em as long as may be.” 

Free Joe chuckled, and slipped away into the night, 
while the two old people sat gazing in the fire. Finally 
Micajah spoke. 

* Look at that nigger; look at ’im. He’s pine-blank 
as happy now as a killdee by a mill-race. You can’t 
*faze "em. I'd in-about give up my t’other hand ef I 
could stan’ flat-footed, an’ grin at trouble like that 
there nigger.” 

“Niggers is niggers,” said Miss Becky, smiling 
grimly, “ an’ you can’t rub it out; yit I lay I’ve seed.a 
heap of white people lots meaner’n Free Joe. He grins, 
—an’ that’s nigger,—but I’ve ketched his under jaw 
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a-trimblin’ when Lucindy’s name uz brung up. An’ I 
tell you,” she went on, bridling up a little, and speak- 
ing with almost fierce emphasis, “ the Old Boy’s done 
sharpened his claws for Spite Calderwood. You’ll see 
1) Ag j 
“ Me, Rebecca?” said Mr. Staley, hugging his pal- 
sied arm; “me? I hope not.” 

“ Well, you'll know it then,” said Miss Becky, laugh- 
ing heartily at her brother’s look of alarm. 

The next morning Micajah Staley had occasion to go 
into the woods after a piece of timber. He saw Free 
Joe sitting at the foot of the poplar, and the sight 
vexed him somewhat. 

“Git up from there,” he cried, “ an’ go an’ arn your 
livin’. A mighty purty pass it’s come to, when great 
big buck niggers can lie a-snorin’ in the woods all day, 
when t’other folks is got to be up and a-gwine. Git 
up from there!” 

Receiving no response, Mr. Staley went to Free Joe, 
and shook him by the shoulder; but the negro made no 
response. He was dead. His hat was off, his head was 
bent, and a smile was on his face. It was as if he had 
bowed and smiled when death stood before him, humble 
to the last. His clothes were ragged; his hands were 
rough and callous; his shoes were literally tied to- 
gether with strings; he was shabby in the extreme. A 
- passer-by glancing at him, could have no idea that such 
a humble creature had been summoned as a witness 
before the Lord God of Hosts. 


A BOY’S VIOLIN 
By Jamis LANE ALLEN 


Ow Friday, the 31st of August, 1809—that being the 
day of the drawing of the lottery for finishing and fur- 
nishing the new Episcopal church—at about ten o’clock 
in the morning, there might have been seen hobbling 
slowly along the streets, in the direction of the public 
square, a little lad by the name of David. He was idle 
and lonesome, not wholly through his fault. If there 
had been white bootblacks in those days, he might now 
have been busy around a tavern door polishing the noble 
toes of some old Revolutionary soldier; or if there 
had been newsboys, he might have been selling the 
Gazette or the Reporter—the two papers which the 
town afforded at that time. But there were enough 
negro slaves to polish all the boots in the town for noth- 
ing when the boots got polished at all, as was often not 
the case; and if people wanted to buy a newspaper, they 
went to the office of the editor and publisher, laid the 
silver down on the counter, and received a copy from 
the hands of that great man himself. 

The lad was not even out on a joyous summer vaca- 
tion, for as yet there was not a public school in the 
town, and his mother was too poor to send him to a 
private one, teaching him as best she could at home. 
This home was one of the rudest of the log-cabins of 
the town, built by his father, who had been killed a few 
years before in a tavern brawl. His mother earned a 


1 From Flute and Violin. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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scant livelihood, sometimes by taking in coarse sewing 
for the hands of the hemp factory, sometimes by her 
loom, on which with rare skill she wove the finest fabrics 
of the time. | 

As he hobbled on towards the public square, he came 
to an elm tree which ¢ast a thick cooling shade on the 
sidewalk, and sitting down, he laid his rickety crutch 
beside him, and drew out of the pocket of his home-made 
tow breeches a tangled mass of articles—pieces of violin 
strings, all of which had plainly seen service under the 
bow at many a dance; three old screws, belonging in 
their times to different violin heads ; two lumps of resin, 
one a rather large lump of dark color and common 
quality, the other a small lump of transparent amber 
wrapped sacredly to itself in a little brown paper bag 
labelled “ Cucumber Seed;” a pair of epaulets, the 
brass fringes of which were tarnished and torn; and 
further miscellany. 

These treasures he laid out one by one, first brush- 
ing the dirt off the sidewalk with the palm of one dirty 
hand, and then putting his mouth close down to blow 
away any loose particles that might remain to soil them; 
and when they were all displayed, he propped himself 
on one elbow, and stretched his figure caressingly be- 
side them. 

A pretty picture the lad made as he lay there dream< 
. ing over his earthly possessions—a pretty picture in the 
shade of the great elm, that sultry morning of August, 
three-quarters of a century ago! The presence of the 
crutch showed there was something sad about it; and 
so there was; for if you had glanced at the little bare 
brown foot, set toes upward on the curb-stone, you 
would have discovered that the fellow to it was missing 
—cut off about two inches above the ankle. And if this 
had caused you to throw a look of sympathy at his face. 
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something yet sadder must long have held your atten- 
tion. Set jauntily on the back of his head was a weath- 
er-beaten dark blue cloth cap, the patent-leather front- 
let of which was gone; and beneath the ragged edge of 
this there fell down over his forehead and temples and 
ears a tangled mass of soft yellow hair, slightly curling. 
His eyes were large, and of a blue to match the depths 
of the calm sky above the tree-tops; the long lashes 
which curtained them were brown; his lips were red, 
his nose delicate and fine, and his cheeks tanned to the 
color of ripe peaches. It was a singularly winning face, © 
intelligent, frank, not describable. On it now rested a 
smile, half joyous, half sad, as though his mind was full 
of bright hopes, the realization of which was far away. 
From his neck fell the wide collar of a white cotton 
shirt, clean but frayed at the elbows, and open and 
buttonless down his bosom. Over this he wore an old- 
fashioned satin waistcoat of a man, also frayed and but- 
tonless. His dress was completed by a pair of baggy 
tow breeches, held up by a single tow suspender fast- 
ened to big brown horn buttons. 

After a while he sat up, letting his foot hang down 
over the curb-stone, and uncoiling the longest of the 
treble strings, he put one end between his shining teeth, 
and stretched it tight by holding the other end off be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger. Then, waving in the 
air in his other hand an imaginary bow, with his head 
resting a little on one side, his eyelids drooping, his 
mind in a state of dreamy delight, the little musician be- 
gan to play—began to play the violin that he had long 
been working for, and hoped would some day become 
his own. 

It was nothing to him now that his whole perform- 
ance consisted of one broken string. It was nothing 
to him, as his body rocked gently to and fro, that he 
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could not hear the music which ravished his soul. So 
real was that music to him that at intervals, with a lit- 
tle frown of vexation as though things were not going 
perfectly, he would stop, take up the small lump of 
costly resin, and pretend to rub it vigorously on the hair 
of the fancied bow. Then he would awake that delicious 
music again, playing more ecstatically, more passion- 
ately than before. 

At that moment there appeared in the street, about a 
hundred yards off, the Reverend James Moore, who was 
also moving in the direction of the public square, his 
face more cool and white than usual, although the morn- 
ing was never more sultry. 

He had arisen with an all but overwhelming sense of 
the importance of that day. Fifteen years are an im- 
mense period in a brief human life, especially fifteen 
years of spiritual toil, hardships, and discouragements, 
rebuffs, weaknesses, and burdens, and for fifteen such 
years he had spent himself for his Episcopalians, some 
of whom read too freely Tom Paine and Rousseau, 
some loved too well the taverns of the town, some 
wrangled too fiercely over their land suits. What won- 
der if this day, which, despite all drawbacks, was to wit- 
ness the raising of money for equipping the first brick 
church, was a proud and happy one to his meek but 
victorious spirit! What wonder if, as he had gotten 
out of bed that morning, he had prayed with unusual 
fervor that for this day in especial his faculties, from 
the least to the greatest, and from the weakest to 
the strongest, might discharge their functions perfectly, 
and that the drawing of the lottery might come off de- 
cently and in good order; and that—yes, this too was 
in the parson’s prayer—that if it were the will of 
Heaven and just to the other holders of tickets, the 
right one of the vestry-men might draw the thousand- 
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dollar prize; for he felt very sure that otherwise there 
would be little peace in the church for many a day to 
come, and that for him personally the path-way of life 
would be more slippery and thorny. 

So that now as he hurried down the street he was 
happy; but he was anxious; and being excited for both 
reasons, the way was already prepared for him to lox 
that many-handed self-control which he had prayed se 
hard to retain. 

He passed within the shade of the great elm, and 
then suddenly came to a full stop. A few yards in 
front of him the boy was performing his imaginary vio- 
lin solo on a broken string, and the sight went straight 
to the heart of that musical faculty whose shy divinity 
was the flute. For a few moments he stood looking on 
in silence, with all the sympathy of a musician for a 
comrade in poverty and distress. 

Other ties also bound him to the boy. If the divine 
voice had said to the Reverend James Moore: “ Among 
all the people of this town, it will be allowed you to 
save but one soul. Choose you which that shall be,” he 
would have replied: “ Lord, this is a hard saying, for I 
wish to save them all. But if I must choose, let it be 
the soul of this lad.” 

The boy’s father and he had been boyhood friends in 
Virginia, room-mates and classmates in college, and to- 
gether they had come to Kentucky. Summoned to the 
tavern on the night of the fatal brawl, he had reached 
the scene only in time to lay his old playfellow’s head 
on his bosom, and hear his last words: 


“ Be kind to my boy!. . . Be a better father to him 
than I have been! ... Watch over him and help 
him!. . . Guard him from temptation!. . . Be kind to 


him in his little weaknesses! . . . Win his heart, and 
you can do everything with him!. . . Promise me this! ” 
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**So help me Heaven, all that I can do for him I 
will do! ” 

From that moment he had taken upon his conscience, 
already toiling beneath its load of cares, the burden of 
this sacred responsibility. During the three years of 
his guardianship that had elapsed, this burden had not 
grown lighter; for apparently he had failed to acquire 
any influence over the lad, or to establish the least 
friendship with him. It was a difficult nature that had 
been bequeathed him to master—sensitive, emotional, 
delicate, wayward, gay, rebellious of restraint, loving 
freedom like the poet and the artist. The Reverend 
James Moore, sitting in the chair of logic, moral 
philosophy, metaphysics, and belles-lettres; lecturing 
daily to young men on all the powers and operations of 
the human mind, taking it to pieces and putting it to- 
gether and understanding it so perfectly, knowing by 
name every possible form of fallacy and root of evil— 
the Reverend James Moore, when he came to study the 
living mind of this boy, confessed to himself that he was 
as great a dunce as the greatest in his classes. But 
he loved the boy, nevertheless, with the lonely resources 
of his nature, and he never lost hope that he would turn 
to him in the end. 

How long he might have stood now looking on and 
absorbed with the scene, it is impossible to say; for the 
. lad, happening to look up and see him, instantly, with 
a sidelong scoop of his hand, the treasures on the side- 
walk disappeared in a cavernous pocket, and the next 
moment he had seized his crutch, and was busy fum- 
bling at a loosened nail. 

“Why, good-morning, David,” cried the parson, 
cheerily, but with some embarrassment, stepping briskly 
forward, and looking down upon the little figure now 
hanging its head with guilt. “ You’ve got the coolest 
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seat in town,” he continued, “ and I wish I had time to 
sit down and enjoy it with you; but the drawing comes 
off at the lottery this morning, and I must hurry down 
to see who gets the capital prize.” A shade of anxiety 
settled on his face as he said this. “ But here’s the 
morning paper,” he added, drawing out of his coat- 
pocket the coveted sheet of the weekly Reporter, which 
he was in the habit of sending to the lad’s mother, know- 
ing that her silver was picked up with the point of her 
needle. ‘ Take it to your mother, and tell her she must 
be sure to go to see the wax figures.” What a per- 
suasive smile overspread his face as he said this! 
“ And you must be certain to go too! They’ll be fine. 
Good-by.” 

He let one hand rest gently on the lad’s blue cloth 
cap, and looked down into the upturned face with an 
expression that could scarcely have been more tender. 

“He looks feverish,” he said to himself as he walked 
away, and then his thoughts turned to the lottery. 

** Good-by,” replied the boy, in a low voice, lifting 
his dark blue eyes slowly to the patient gray ones. 
“Tm glad he’s gone!” he added to himself; but he 
nevertheless gazed after the disappearing figure with 
shy fondness. Then he also began to think of the lot- 
tery. 

If Mr. Leuba should draw the prize, he might give 
Tom Leuba a new violin; and if he gave Tom a new 
violin, then he had promised to give him Tom’s old one. 
It had been nearly a year since Mr. Leuba had said to 
him, laughing, in his dry, hard little fashion: 

“Now, David, you must be smart and run my er- 
rands while 'Tom’s at school of mornings; and some of 
these days, when I get rich enough, I’ll give Tom a new 
violin and I'll give you his old one.” 

“Oh, Mr. Leuba!” David had cried, his voice quiver- 
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ing with excitement, and his whole countenance beam- 
ing with delight, “ Ill wait on you forever, if you’ll give 
me Tom’s old violin.” 

Yes, nearly a whole year had passed since then—a 
lifetime of waiting and disappointment. Many an er- 
rand he had run for Mr. Leuba. Many a bit of a thing 
Mr. Leuba had given him: pieces of violin strings, odd 
worn-out screws, bits of resin, old epaulets, and a few 
fourpences; but the day had never come when he had 
given him Tom’s violin. 

Now if Mr. Leuba would only draw the prize! As 
he lay on his back on the sidewalk, with the footless 
stump of a leg crossed over the other, he held the news- 
paper between his eyes and the green limbs of the elm 
overhead, and eagerly read for the last time the adver- 
tisement of the lottery. Then, as he finished reading it, 
his eyes were suddenly riveted upon a remarkable no- 
tice printed just beneath. 

This notice stated that Messrs. Ollendorf and Mason 
respectfully acquainted the ladies and gentlemen of Lex- 
ington that they had opened at the Kentucky Hotel a 
new and elegant collection of wax figures, judged by 
connoisseurs to be equal, if not superior, to any exhib- 
ited in America. Among which are the following char- 
acters: An excellent representation of General George 
Washington giving orders to the Marquis de la Fayette, 
his aid. In another scene the General is represented 
as a fallen victim to death, and the tears of America, 
represented by a beautiful female weeping over him— 
which makes it a most interesting scene. His Excel- 
Jency Thomas Jefferson. General Buonaparte in mar- 
shal action. General Hamilton and Colonel Burr. In 
this interesting scene the Colonel is represented in the 
attitude of firing, while the General stands at his dis- 
tance waiting the result of the first fire: both accu- 
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‘rate likenesses. The death of General Braddock, who 
fell in Braddock’s Defeat. An Indian is represented as 
scalping the General, while one of his men, in an at- 
tempt to rescue him out of the hands of the Indians, 
was overtaken by another Indian, who is ready to split 
him with his tomahawk. Mrs. Jerome Buonaparte, for- 
merly Miss Patterson. The Sleeping Beauty. Eliza 
Wharton, or the American coquette, with her favorite 
gallant and her intimate friend Miss Julia Granby. The 
Museum will be open from ten o’clock in the morning 
’til nine in the evening. Admittance fifty cents for 
grown persons; children half price. Profiles taken with 
accuracy at the Museum. 

The greatest attraction of the whole Museum will be 
a large magnificent painting of Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

All this for a quarter! The newspaper suddenly 
dropped from his hands into the dirt of the street—he 
had no quarter! For a moment he sat as immovable 
as if the thought had turned him into stone; but the 
next moment he had sprung from the sidewalk and was 
speeding home to his mother. Never before had the 
stub of the little crutch been plied so nimbly among the 
stones of the rough sidewalk. Never before had he 
made a prettier picture, with the blue cap pushed far 
back from his forehead, his yellow hair blowing about 
his face, the old black satin waistcoat flopping like a 
pair of disjointed wings against his sides, the open news- 
paper streaming backward from his hand, and his face 
alive with hope. 


Two hours later he issued from the house, and set his 
face in the direction of the museum—a face full of ex- 
citement still, but full also of pain, because he had no 
money, and saw no chance of getting any. It was a 
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dull time of the year for his mother’s work. Only the 
day before she had been paid a month’s earnings, and 
already the money had been laid out for the frugal ex- 
penses of the household. It would be a long time be- 
fore any more would come in, and in the meantime the 
exhibition of wax figures would have been moved to some 
other town. When he had told her that the parson had 
said that she must go to see them, she had smiled fondly 
at him from beside her loom, and quietly shaken her 
head with inward resignation ; but when he told her the 
parson had said he must be sure to go too, the smile 
had faded into an expression of fixed sadness. 

On his way down town he passed the little music store 
of Mr. Leuba, which was one block this side of the 
Kentucky Hotel. He was all eagerness to reach the mu- 
seum, but his ear caught the sounds of the violin, and 
he forgot everything else in his desire to go in and 
speak with Tom, for Tom was his lord and master. 

“Tom are you going to see the wax figures?” he 
cried, with trembling haste, curling himself on top of 
the keg of nails in his accustomed corner of the little 
lumber-room. But Tom paid no attention to the ques- 
tion or the questioner, being absorbed in executing an 
intricate passage of ““O Thou Fount of every Bless- 
ing!” For the moment David forgot his question him- 
self, absorbed likewise in witnessing this envied per- 
_ formance. 

When Tom had finished, he laid the violin across his 
knees and wiped his brow with his shirt-sleeves. ‘ Don’t 
you know that you oughtn’t to talk to me when I’m 
performing? ” he said, loftily, still not deigning to look 
at his offending auditor. “ Don’t you know that it dis- 
turbs a fiddler to be spoken to when he’s performing? ” 

Tom was an overgrown, rawboned lad of some fifteen 
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years, with stubby red hair, no eyebrows, large watery 
blue eyes, and a long neck with a big Adam’s apple. 

* J didn’t mean to interrupt you, Tom,” said David, 
in a tone of the deepest penitence. ‘ You know that 
I'd rather hear you play than anything.” 

“Father got the thousand-dollar prize,” said Tom 
coldly, accepting the apology for the sake of the com- 
pliment. 

“Oh, Tom! I’mso glad! Hurrah! * shouted David, 
waving his old blue cap around his head, his face trans- 
figured with joy, his heart leaping with a sudden hope, 
and now at last he would get the violin. 

“What are you glad for? * said Tom, with dreadful 
severity. “ He’s my father; he’s not your father; * and 
for the first time he bestowed a glance upon the little 
figure curled up on the nail keg, and bending eagerly 
towards him with clasped hands. 

“1 know he’s your father, Tom, but—” 

* Well, then, what are you glad for? * insisted Tom. 
“ You’re not going to get any of the money.” 

*“T know that, Tom,” said David, coloring deeply, 
“ee but ”? 

* Well, then, what are you glad for? * 

“J don’t think I’m so very glad, Tom,” replied David, 
sorrowfully. 

But Tom had taken up the bow and was rubbing the 
resin on it. He used a great deal of resin in his play- 
ing, and would often proudly call David’s attention to 
how much of it would settle as a white dust under the 
bridge. David was too well used to Tom’s rebuffs to 
mind them long, and as he now looked on at this resin- 
ing process, the sunlight came back into his face. 

** Please let me try it once, Tom—just once.” Expe- 
rience had long ago taught him that this was asking too 
much of Tom; but with the new hope that the violin 
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might now soon become his, his desire to handle it was 
ungovernable. 

“‘ Now look here, David,” replied Tom, with a great 
show of kindness in his manner, “ I’d let you try it once, 
but you’d spoil the tone. It’s taken ‘me a long time to 
get a good tone into this fiddle, and you’d take it all 
out the very first whack. As soon as you learn to get 
a good tone out of it, I'll let you play on it. Don’t you 
know you’d spoil it, if I was to let you try it now? ” he 
added, suddenly wheeling with tremendous energy upon 
his timid petitioner. 

“Ym afraid I would, Tom,” replied David, with a 
veice full of anguish. 

* But just listen to me,” said Tom; and taking up 
the violin, he rendered the opening passage of “ O Thou 
Fount of every Blessing!” Scarcely had he finished 
when a customer entered the shop, and he hurried to 
the front, leaving the violin and the bow on the chair 
that he had quitted. 

No sooner was he gone than the little figure slipped 
noiselessly from its perch, and hobbling quickly to the 
chair on which the violin lay, stood beside it in silent 
love. Touch it he durst not; but his sensitive, delicate 
hands passed tremblingly over it, and his eyes dwelt 
upon it with unspeakable longing. Then, with a sigh, 
he turned away, and hastened to the front of the shop. 
. Tom had already dismissed his customer, and was stand- 
ing in the door, looking down the street in the direction 
of the Kentucky Hotel, where a small crowd had col- 
lected around the entrance of the museum. 

As David stepped out upon the sidewalk, it was the 
sight of this crowd that recalled him to a new sorrow. 

“ 'Tom,”’ he cried, with longing, “ are you going to see 
the wax figures? ” 


-) 
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“Of course I’m going,” he replied, carelessly. 
“We're all going.” 

“ When, Tom? ” asked David, with breathless inter- 
est. 

“Whenever we want to, of course,” replied Tom. 
“Tm not. going just once; ’m going as often as I 
like.” 

“Why don’t you go now, Tom? It’s so hot—they 
might melt.” 

This startling view of the case was not without its 
effect on Tom, although a suggestion from such a source 
was not to be respected. He merely threw his eyes up 
towards the heavens and said, sturdily: “ You ninny! 
they’ll not melt. Don’t you see it’s going to rain and 
turn cooler? ” 

“Tl bet you J’d not wait for it to turn cooler. ll 
bet you /’d be in there before you could say Jack Rob- 
erson, if J had a quarter,” said David, with resolution. 


39 


All that long afternoon he hung in feverish excite- 
ment around the door of the museum. There was scarce 
a traveling show in Kentucky in those days. It was 
not strange if to this idler of the streets, in whom 
imagination was all-powerful, and in whose heart quiv- 
ered ungovernable yearnings for the heroic, the poetic, 
and the beautiful, this day of the first exhibition of 
wax figures was the most memorable of his life. 

It was so easy for everybody to go in who wished; so 
impossible for him. Groups of gay ladies slipped their 
silver half-dollars through the variegated meshes of 
their silken purses. The men came in jolly twos and 
threes, and would sometimes draw out great rolls of 
bills. Now a kind-faced farmer passed in, dropping 
into the hands of the door-keeper a half-dollar for him- 
self, and three quarters for three sleek negroes that 
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followed at his heels; and now a manufacturer with a 
couple of apprentices—lads of David’s age and friends 
of his. Poor little fellow! at many a shop of the town 
he had begged to be taken as an apprentice himself, 
but no one would have him because he was lame. 

And now the people were beginning to pour out, and 
he hovered about them, hoping in this way to get some 
idea of what was going on inside. Once, with the cour- 
age of despair, he seized the arm of a lad as he came 
out. 

“Oh, Bobby, tell me all about it!” 

But Bobby shook him off, and skipped away to tell 
somebody else who didn’t want to hear. 

After a while two sweet-faced ladies dressed in mourn- 
ing appeared. As they passed down the street he was 
standing on the sidewalk, and there must have been 
something in his face to attract the attention of one of 
them, for she paused, and in the gentlest manner said: 

* My little man, how did you like the wax figures and 
the picture? ” 

“Oh, madam,” he replied, his eyes filling, “I have 
not seen them! ” 

** But you will see them, I hope,” she said, moving 
away, but bestowing on him the lingering smile of be- 
reft motherhood. 

The twilight fell, and still he lingered, until, with a 
sudden remorseful thought of his mother, he turned 
- away and passed up the dark street. His tongue was 
parched, there was a lump in his throat, and a numb 
pain about his heart. Far up the street he paused and 
looked back. A lantern had been swung out over the 
entrance of the museum, and the people were still pass- 
ing in. 


2 


A happy man was the Reverend James Moore the 
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next morning. The lottery had been a complete suc- 
cess, and he would henceforth have a comfortable 
church, in which the better to save the souls of his fel- 
low-creatures. The leading vestry-man had drawn the 
capital prize, and while the other members who had 
drawn blanks were not exactly satisfied, on the whole 
the result seemed as good as providential. As he walked — 
down town at an early hour, he was conscious of suffer- 
ing from a dangerous elation of spirit; and more than 
once his silent prayer had been: “ Lord, let me not be 
puffed up this day! Let me not be blinded with happi- 
ness! Keep the eyes of my soul clear, that I overlook 
no duty! What have I, unworthy servant, done that I 
should be so fortunate? ” 

Now and then, as he passed along, a church member 
would wring his hand and offer congratulations. After 
about fifteen years of a more or less stranded condition 
a magnificent incoming tide of prosperity now seemed 
to lift him off his very feet. 

From wandering rather blindly about the streets for 
a while, he started for the new church, remembering 
that he had an engagement with a committee of ladies, 
who had taken in charge the furnishing of it. But 
when he reached there, no one had arrived but the 
widow Babcock. She was very beautiful; and looking at 
womankind from behind his veil of unfamiliarity the 
parson, despite his logic, had always felt a desire to 
lift that veil when standing in her presence. The intoxi- 
cation of his mood was not now lessened by coming 
upon her so unexpectedly alone. 

“My dear Mrs. Babcock,” he said, offering her his 
hand in his beautiful manner, “ it seems peculiarly fit- 
ting that you should be the first of the ladies to reach 
the spot; for it would have pained me to think you less 
zealous than the others. The vestry needs not only 
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your taste in furniture, but the influence of your pres- 
enee.” 

The widow dropped her eyes, the gallantry of the 
speech being so unusual. “I came early on purpose,” 
she replied, in a voice singularly low and tremulous. “TI 
_ wanted to see you alone. Oh, Mr. Moore, the ladies of 

this town owe you such a debt of gratitude! You have 

‘been such a comfort to those who are sad, such a sup- 
port to those who needed strengthening! And who has 
needed these things as much as I? ” 

As she spoke, the parson, with a slight look of appre- 
hension, had put his back against the wall, as was apt 
to be his way when talking with ladies. 

“Who has needed these things as I have? ” contin- 
ued the widow, taking a step forward, and with increas- 
ing agitation. “Oh, Mr. Moore, I should be an un- 
grateful woman if I did not mingle my congratulations 
with the others. And I want to do this now with my 
whole soul. May God bless you, and crown the labors 
of your life with every desire of your heart!” And say- 
ing this, the widow laid the soft tips of one hand on 
one of the parson’s shoulders, and raising herself 
slightly on tiptoe, kissed him. 

“Oh, Mrs. Babcock!” cried the dismayed logician, 
“what have you done?” But the next moment, the lo- 
gician giving place to the man, he grasped one of her 
hands, and murmuring, “ May God bless you for that!” 
seized his hat, and hurried out into the street. 

The most careless observer might have been inter- 
ested in watching his movements as he walked away. 

He carried his hat in his hand, forgetting to put it 
on. Several persons spoke to him on the street, but he 
did not hear them. He strode a block or two in one 
direction, and then a block or two in another. 

“If she does it again,” he muttered to himself—* if 
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she does it again, I’ll marry her!. . . Old?. . . I could 
run a mile in a minute!” 

As he was passing the music-store, the dealer called 
out to him: 

“Come in, parson. I’ve got a present for you.” 

“ A—present—for—me?”’ repeated the parson, 
blank with amazement. In his life the little music- 
dealer had never made him a present. 

“Yes, a present,” repeated the fortunate vestry- 
man, whose dry heart, like a small seed-pod, the wind of 
good-fortune had opened so that a few rattling germs 
of generosity dropped out. Opening a drawer behind 
his counter, he now took out a roll of music. ‘* Here’s 
some new music for your flute,” he said. ‘“ Accept it 
with my compliments.” 

New music for his flute! The parson turned it over 
dreamily, and it seemed that the last element of disor- 
der had come to derange his faculties. 

** And Mrs. Leuba sends her compliments, and would 
like to have you to dinner,” added the shopkeeper, 
looking across the counter with some amusement at the 
expression of the parson, who now appeared as much 
shocked as though his whole nervous system had been 
suddenly put in connection with a galvanic battery of 
politeness. 

It was a very gay dinner, having been gotten up to 
celebrate the drawing of the prize. The entire company 
were to go in the afternoon to see the waxworks, and 
some of the ladies wore especial toilets, with a view to 
having their profiles taken. 

** Have you been to see the waxworks, Mr. Moore? ” 
inquired a spinster roguishly, wiping a drop of soup 
from her underlip. 

The unusual dinner, the merriment, the sense of many 
ladies present, mellowed the parson like old wine. 
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i No, madam,” he replied, giddily; “ but I shall go 
this very afternoon. I find it impossible any longer to 
deny myself the pleasure of beholding the great Amer- 
ican Coquette and the Sleeping Beauty. I must take 
my black sheep,” he continued, with expanding warmth. 
“YT must drive my entire flock of soiled lambs into the 
favored and refining presence of Miss Julia Granby.” 

Keeping to this resolution, as soon as dinner was 
over he made his excuses to the company, and set off 
to collect a certain class of boys which he had scraped 
together by hook and crook from the by-ways of the 
town, and about an hour later he might have been seen 
driving them before him towards the entrance of the 
museum. ‘There he shouldered his way cheerfully up 
to the door, and shoved each of the lads good-naturedly 
in, finally passing in himself, with a general glance at 
the by-standers, as if to say, “ Was there ever another 
man as happy in this world? ” 

But he soon came out, leaving his wild lambs to 
browse at will in those fresh pastures, and took his way 
up street homeward. He seemed to be under some ne- 
cessity of shaking them off in order to enjoy the soli- 
tude of his thoughts. 

“Tf she does it again!. . . If she does it again!. . 
Whee! whee! whee!—whee! whee! whee! and he began 
to whistle for his flute with a nameless longing. 

It was soon after this that the two women heard him 
playing the reel, and watched him perform certain later 
incredible: evolutions. For whether one event, or all 
events combined, had betrayed him into this outbreak, 
henceforth he was quite beside himself. 

Is it possible that on this day the Reverend James 
Moore had driven the ancient, rusty, creaky chariot of 
his faculties too near the sun of love? 
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A sad day it had been meantime for the poor lad. 

He had gotten up in the morning listless and dull 
and sick at the sight of his breakfast. But he had 
feigned to be quite well that he might have permission 
to set off down-town. There was no chance of his be- 
ing able to get into the museum, but he was drawn 
irresistibly thither for the mere pleasure of standing 
around and watching the people, and hoping that some- 
thing—something would turn up. He was still there 
when his dinner-hour came, but he never thought of 
this. Once, when the door-keeper was at leisure, he had 
hobbled up and said to him, with a desperate effort to 
smile, “ Sir, if I were rich, I’d live in your museum for 
about five years.” 

But the door-keeper had pushed him rudely back, 
telling him to be off and not obstruct the sidewalk. 

He was still standing near the entrance when the 
parson came down the street driving his flock of boys. 
Ah, if he had only joined that class, as time after time 
he had been asked to do! All at once his face lit up 
with a fortunate inspiration, and pushing his way to 
the very side of the door-keeper, he placed himself 
there that the parson might see him and take him with 
the others; for had he not said that he must be sure 
to go? But when the parson came up, this purpose 
had failed him, and he had apparently shrunk to half 
his size behind the bulk of the door-keeper, fearing 
most of all things that the parson would discover him 
and know why he was there. : 

He was still lingering outside when the parson reap- 
peared and started homeward; and he sat down and 
watched him out of sight. He seemed cruelly hurt, and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

“Td have taken him in the very first one,” he said, 
choking down a sob; and then, as if he felt this to 
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be unjust, he murmured over and over: ‘ Maybe he 
forgot me; maybe he didn’t mean it; maybe he for- 
got me.” 

Perhaps an hour later, slowly and with many pauses, 
he drew near the door of the parson’s home. There he 
lifted his hand three times before he could knock. 

“The parson’s not at home,” the widow Spurlock 
had called sharply down to him. 

With this the last hope had died out of his bosom; 
for having dwelt long on the parson’s kindness to him 
—upon all the parson’s tireless efforts to befriend 
him—he had summoned the courage at last to go and 
ask him to lend him a quarter. 

With little thought of whither he went, he now 
turned back down town, but some time later he was still 
standing at the entrance of the museum. 

He looked up the street again. All the Leubas were 
coming, Tom walking, with a very haughty air, a few 
feet ahead. 

“Why don’t you go in?” he said, loudly, walking 
up to David and jingling the silver in his pockets. 
“What are you standing out here for? If you want 
to go in, why don’t you go in?” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried David, in a whisper of eager con- 
fidence, his utterance choked with a sob, “I haven’t 
got any money.” 

“1d hate to be as poor as you are,” said Tom, con- 
temptuously. “I’m going this evening, and to-night, 
and as often as I want,” and he turned gayly away to 
join the others. 

He was left alone again, and his cup of bitterness, 
which had been filling drop by drop, now ran over. 

Several groups came up just at that moment. There 
was a pressure and a jostling of the throng. As Mr. 
Leuba, who had made his way up to the door-keeper, 
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drew a handful of silver from his pocket, some one ac- 
cidentally struck his elbow, and several pieces fell to 
the pavement. Then there was laughter and a scram- 
bling as these were picked up and returned. But out 
through the legs of the crowd one bright silver quarter 
rolled unseen down the sloping sidewalk towards the 
spot where David was standing. 

It was all done in an instant. He saw it coming; 
the little crutch was set forward a pace, the little body 
was swung silently forward, and as the quarter fell over 
on its shining side, the dirty sole of a brown foot cov- 
ered it. 

The next minute, with a sense of triumph and bound- 
ing joy, the poverty-tortured, friendless little thief had 
crossed the threshold of the museum, and stood face to 
face with the Redeemer of the world; for the picture 
was so hung as to catch the eye upon entering, and it 
arrested his quick, roving glance and held it in awe- 
stricken fascination. Unconscious of his own move- 
ments, he drew nearer and nearer, until he stood a few 
feet in front of the arc of spectators, with his breathing 
all but suspended, and one hand crushing the old blue 
cloth cap against his naked bosom. 

It was a strange meeting. The large rude painting 
possessed no claim to art. But to him it was an over- 
whelming revelation, for he had never seen any pictures, 
and he was gifted with an untutored love of painting. 
Over him, therefore, it exercised an inthralling influ- 
ence, and it was as though he stood in the visible pres- 
ence of One whom he knew that the parson preached 
of and his mother worshipped. 

Forgetful of his surroundings, long he stood and 
gazed. Whether it may have been the thought of the 
stolen quarter that brought him to himself, at length he 
drew a deep breath, and looked quickly around with a 
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- frightened air. From across the room he saw Mr. Leuba 
watching him gravely, as it seemed to his guilty con- 
science, with fearful sternness. A burning flush dyed 
his face, and he shrank back, concealing himself among 
the crowd. The next moment, without ever having seen 
or so much as thought of anything else in the museum, 
he slipped out into the street. : 

There the eyes of everybody seemed turned upon 
him. Where should he go? Not home. Not to Mr. 
Leuba’s music-store. No; he could never look into 
Mr. Leuba’s face again. And Tom? He could hear 
Tom crying out, wherever he should meet him, “ You 
stole a quarter from father.” 

In utter terror and shame, he hurried away out to 
the southern end of the town, where there was an aban- 
doned rope-walk. 

It was a neglected place, damp and unhealthy. In 
the farthest corner of it he lay down and hid himself in 
a clump of iron-weeds. Slowly the moments dragged 
themselves along. Of what was he thinking? Of his 
mother? Of the parson? Of the violin that would 
now never be his? Of that wonderful sorrowful face 
which he had seen in the painting? The few noises of 
the little town grew very faint, the droning of the bum- 
blebee on the purple tufts of the weed overhead very 
loud, and louder still the beating of his heart against 
the green grass as he lay on his side, with his head on 
his blue cap and his cheek in his hand. And then he 
fell asleep. 

When he awoke he started up bewildered. The sun 
had set, and the heavy dews of twilight were falling. A 
chill ran through him; and then the recollection of 
what had happened came over him with a feeling of 
desolation. When it was quite dark he left his hiding- 
place and started back up town._ 
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He could reach home in several ways, but a certain 
fear drew him into the street which led past the music- 
store. If he could only see Mr. Leuba, he felt sure 
that he could tell by the expression of his face whether 
he had missed the quarter. At some distance off he 
saw by the light of the windows Mr. Leuba standing in 
front of his shop talking to a group of men. Noise- 
lessly he drew near, noiselessly he was passing without 
the courage to look up. 

** Stop, David. Come in here a moment. I want to 
talk to you.” 

As Mr. Leuba spoke, he apologized to the gentlemen 
for leaving, and turned back into the rear of the shop. 
Faint, and trembling so that he could scarcely stand, 
his face of a deadly whiteness, the boy followed. 

* David,” said Mr. Leuba—in his whole life he had 
never spoken so kindly; perhaps his heart had been 
touched by some belated feeling, as he had studied the 
boy’s face before the picture in the museum, and cer- 
tainly it had been singularly opened by his good-fort- 
une—* David,” he said, “I promised when I got rich 
enough I’d give Tom a new violin, and give you his 
old one. Well, I gave him a new one to-day; so here’s 
yours,” and going to a corner of the room, he took 
up the box, brought it back, and would have laid it on 
the boy’s arm, only there was no arm extended to re- 
ceive it. 

“Take it! It’s yours!” 

“Oh, Mr. Leuba! ” 

It was all he could say. He had expected to be 
charged with stealing the quarter, and instead there 
was held out to him the one treasure in the world— 
the violin of which he had dreamed so long, for which 
ne had served so faithfully. 


“Oh, Mr. Leuba!” 
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There was a pitiful note in the cry, but the dealer 
was not the man to hear it, or to notice the look of an- 
gelic contrition on the upturned face. He merely took 
the lad’s arm, bent it around the violin, patted the rag- 
ged cap, and said, a little impatiently: 

“Come, come! they’re waiting for me at the door. 
To-morrow you can come down and run some more 
errands for me,” and he led the way to the front of the 
shop and resumed his conversation. 

Slowly along the dark street the lad toiled homeward 
with his treasure. At any other time he would have 
sat down on the first curb-stone, opened the box, and 
in ecstatic joy have lifted out that peerless instrument; 
or he would have sped home with it to his mother, 
flying along on his one crutch as if on the winds of 
heaven. But now he could not look at it, and some- 
thing clogged his gait so that he loitered and faltered 
and sometimes stood still irresolute. 

But at last he approached the log-cabin which was 
his home. A rude fence enclosed the yard, and inside 
this fence there grew a hedge of lilacs. When he was 
within a few feet of the gate he paused, and did what 
he had never done before—he put his face close to the 
panels of the fence, and with a look of guilt and sor- 
row peeped through the lilacs at the face of his mother, 
who was sitting in the light of the open door-way. 

She was thinking of him. He knew that by the 
patient sweetness of her smile. All the heart went out 
of him at the sight, and hurrying forward, he put the 
violin down at her feet, and threw his arms around her 
neck, and buried his head on her bosom. 


After he had made his confession, a restless and 
feverish night he had of it, often springing up from his 
troubled dreams and calling to her in the darkness. 
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But the next morning he insisted upon getting up for a 
while. 

Towards the afternoon he grew worse again, and 
took to his bed, the yellow head tossing to and fro, 
the eyes bright and restless, and his face burning. At 
length he looked up and said to his mother, in the 
manner of one who forms a difficult resolution: “ Send 
for the parson. Tell him I am sick and want to see 
him.” 

It was this summons that the widow Spurlock had 
delivered on the Sunday afternoon when the parson 
had quitted the house with such a cry of distress. He 
had not so much as thought of the boy since the Friday 
morning previous. 

“ How is it possible,” he exclaimed, as he hurried 
on— how is it possible that I could have forgotten 
him?” 

The boy’s mother met him outside the house and 
drew him into an adjoining room, silently, for her tears 
were falling. He sank into the first chair. 

“Ts he so ill? * he asked, under his trembling breath. 

“Y’m afraid he’s going to be very ill. And to see 
him in so much trouble—” 

“What is the matter? In God’s name, has anything 
happened to him? ” 

She turned her face away to hide her grief. “ He 
said he would tell you himself. Oh, if P’ve been too 
hard with him! But I did it for the best. I didn’t 
know until the doctor came that he was going to be ill, 
or I would have waited. Do anything you can to quiet 
him—anything he should ask you to do,” she implored, 
and pointed towards the door of the room in which the 
boy lay. 

Conscience-stricken and speechless, the parson opened 
it and entered. 
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The small white bed stood against the wall beneath 
an open window, and one bright-headed sunflower, 
growing against the house outside, leaned in and fixed 
its kind face anxiously upon the sufferer’s. 

The figure of the boy was stretched along the edge 
of the bed, his cheek on one hand and his eyes turned 
steadfastly towards the middle of the room, where, on a 
table, the violin lay exposed to view. 

He looked quickly towards the door as the parson 
entered, and an expression of relief passed over his 
face. 

* Why, David,” said the parson, chidingly, and cross- 
ing to the bed with a bright smile. “ Sick? This will 
never do;” and he sat down, imprisoning one of the 
burning palms in his own. 

The boy said nothing, but looked at him searchingly, 
as though needing to lay aside masks and disguises 
and penetrate at once to the bottom truth. Then he 
asked, “‘ Are you mad at me?” 

“My poor boy!” said the parson, his lips trembling 
a little as he tightened his pressure— my poor boy! 
why should J be mad at you? ” 

“ You never could do anything with me.” 

“ Never mind that now,” said the parson, soothingly, 
but adding, with bitterness, “it was all my fault—all 
my fault.” 

“ Tt wasn’t your fault,” said the boy. “ It was mine.” 

A change had come over him in his treatment of the 


parson, Shyness had disappeared, as is apt to be the 


case with the sick. 

“I want to ask you something,” he added, confiden- 
tially. 

“ Anything—anything! Ask me anything!” 

* Do you remember the wax figures? ” 
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“Oh yes, I remember them very well,” said the par- 
son, quickly, uneasily. 

“‘T wanted to see ’em, and I didn’t have any money, 
and I stole a quarter from Mr. Leuba.” 

Despite himself a cry escaped the parson’s lips, and 
dropping the boy’s hand, he started from his chair and 
walked rapidly to and fro across the room, with the 
fangs of remorse fixed deep in his conscience. 

“Why didn’t you come to me? ” he asked at length, 
in a tone of helpless entreaty. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come 
to me? Oh, if you had only come to me!” 

“JT did come to you,” replied the boy. 

“When? ” asked the parson, coming back to the bed- 
side. 

“ About three o’clock yesterday.” 

About three o’clock yesterday! And what was he 
doing at that time? He bent his head over to his very 
knees, hiding his face in his hands. 

“ But why didn’t you let me know it? Why didn’t 
you come in?” 

“Mrs. Spurlock told me you were at work on a ser- 
mon.” 

“God forgive me!” murmured the parson, with a 
groan. 

“I thought you’d lend me a quarter,” said the boy, 
simply. ‘‘ You took the other boys, and you told me I 
must be certain to go. I thought you’d lend me a 
quarter till I could pay you back.” 

* Oh, David!” cried the parson, getting down on his 
knees by the bedside, and putting his arms around the 
boy’s neck, “ I would have lent you—I would have given 
you—anything I have in this poor world!” 

The boy threw his arms around the parson’s neck 
and clasped him close. “ Forgive me!” 

“Oh, boy! boy! can you forgive me?” Sobs stifled 
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the parson’s utterance, and he went to a window on the 
opposite side of the room. 

When he turned his face inward again, he saw the 
boy’s gaze fixed once more intently upon the violin. 

“'There’s something I want you to do for me,” he 
said. “Mr. Leuba gave me a violin last night, and 
mamma says I ought to sell it and pay him back. 
Mamma says it will be a good lesson for me.” The 
words seemed wrung from his heart’s core. “I thought 
I'd ask yow to sell it for me. The doctor says I may 
be sick a long time, and it worries me.” He began to 
grow excited, and tossed from side to side. 

“Don’t worry,” said the parson, “I'll sell it for 
you.” 

The boy looked at the violin again. To him it was 
priceless, and his eyes grew heavy with love for it. 
Then he said, cautiously: ‘I thought yow’d get a good 
price for it. I don’t think I could take less than a hun- 
dred dollars. It’s worth more than that, but if I have 
to sell it, I don’t think I could take less than a hun- 
dred dollars,” and he fixed his burning eyes on the 
parson’s. ; 

“Don’t worry! I'll sell it for you. Oh yes, you can 
easily get a hundred dollars for it. DU bring you a 
hundred dollars for it by to-morrow morning.” 

As the parson was on the point of leaving the room, 
with the violin under his arm, he paused with his hand 
-on the latch, an anxious look gathering in his face. 
Then he came back, laid the violin on the table, and 
going to the bedside, took the boy’s hands in both of 
his own. 

“ David,” said the moral philosopher, wrestling in his 
consciousness with the problem of evil— David, was it 
the face of the Saviour that you wished to see? Was 
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- it this that tempted you to—” and he bent over the 
boy breathless. 

“T wanted to see the Sleeping Beauty.” 

The parson turned away with a sigh of acute disap- 
pointment. 

It was on this night that he was seen to enter his 
room with a boy’s violin under his arm, and later to 
hang it, and hang his beloved flute, tied with a blue 
ribbon, above the meagre top shelf of books—Fuller’s 
Gospel, Petrarch, Volney’s Ruins, Zollicoffer’s Ser- 
mons, and the Horrors of San Domingo. After that 
he remained motionless at his table, with his head 
bowed on his folded arms, until the candle went out, 
leaving him in inner and outer darkness. Moralist, 
logician, philosopher, he studied the transgression, lay- 
ing it at last solely to his own charge. 

At daybreak he stood outside the house with the 
physician who had been with the boy during the night. 
“ Will he die? ” he asked. 

The physician tapped his forehead with his forefin- 
ger. “The chances are against him. The case has 
peculiar complications. All night it has been nothing 
but the wax figures and the stolen quarter and the vio- 
lin. His mother has tried to persuade him not to sell 
it. But he won’t bear the sight of it now, although he 
is wild at the thought of selling it.” 

“ David,” said the parson, kneeling by the bedside, 
and speaking in a tone pitiful enough to have recalled 
a soul from the other world—* David, here’s the money 
for the violin; here’s the hundred dollars,” and he 
pressed it into one of the boy’s palms. The hand 
closed upon it, but there was no recognition. It was 
half a year’s salary. 

The first sermon that the parson preached in the 
new church was on the Sunday after the boy’s death. 
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It was expected that he would rise to the occasion and 
surpass himself, which, indeed, he did, drawing tears 
even from the eyes of those who knew not that they 
could shed them, and all through making the greatest 
effort to keep back his own. The subject of the ser- 
mon was “ The Temptations of the Poor.” The ser- 
mon of the following fortnight was on the “ Besetting 
Sin,” the drift of it going to show that the besetting sin 
may be the one pure and exquisite pleasure of life, in- 
volving only the exercise of the loftiest faculty. And 
this was followed by a third sermon on “ The Kiss that 
Betrayeth,” in which the parson ransacked history for 
illustrations to show that every species of man—ancient, 
medieval, and modern—had been betrayed in this way. 
During the delivery of this sermon the parson looked 
so cold and even severe that it was not understood why 
the emotions of any one should have been touched, or 
why the widow Babcock should have lowered her veil 
and wept bitterly. 

And thus being ever the more loved and revered as 
he grew ever the more lovable and saint-like, he passed 
onward to the close. But not until the end came did 
he once stretch forth a hand to touch his flute; and 
it was only in imagination then that he grasped it, to 
sound the final roll-call of his wandering faculties, and 
to blow a last good-night to his tired spirit. 


A BRAVE HEART 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


“Tar was truly his name, m’sieu’—Raoul Vaillant- 
coeur—a name of the fine sound, is it not? You like that 
word,—a valiant heart,—it pleases you, eh! The man 
who calls himself by such a name as that ought to be 
a brave fellow, a veritable hero? Well, perhaps. But 
I know an Indian who is called Le Blane; that means 
white. And a white man who is called Lenoir; that 
means black. It is very droll, this affair of the names. 
It is like the lottery.” 

Silence for a few moments, broken only by the ripple 
of water under the bow of the canoe, the persistent 
patter of the rain all around us, and the slish, slish of 
the paddle with which Ferdinand, my Canadian voy- 
ageur, was pushing the birch-bark down the lonely 
length of Lac Moise. I knew that there was one of his 
stories on the way. But I must keep still to get it. A 
single ill-advised comment, a word that would raise a 
question of morals or social philosophy, might switch 
the narrative off the track into a swamp of abstract 
discourse in which Ferdinand would lose himself. Pres- 
ently the voice behind me again. 

“ But that word vaillant, m’siew’?; with us in Can- 
ada it does not mean always the same as with you. 
Sometimes we use it for something that sounds big, 
but does little; a gun that goes off with a terrible 
crack, but shoots not straight nor far. When a man 
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is like that he is fanfaron, he shows off well, but— 
well, you shall judge for yourself, when you hear what 
happened between this man Vaillantcceur and his friend 
Prosper Leclére at the building of the stone tower of 
the church at Abbéville. You remind yourself of that 
grand church with the tall tower—yes? With per- 
mission I am going to tell you what passed when that 
was made. And you shall decide whether there was 
truly a brave heart in the story, or not; and if it went 
with the name.” 

Thus the tale began, in the vast solitude of the 
northern forest, among the granite peaks of the 
ancient Laurentian Mountains, on a lake that knew 
no human habitation save the Indian’s wigwam or the 
fisherman’s tent. 

How it rained that day! The dark clouds had 
collapsed upon the hills in shapeless folds. The waves 
of the lake were beaten flat by the lashing strokes of 
the storm. Quivering sheets of watery gray were 
driven before the wind; and broad curves of silver 
bullets danced before them as they swept over the sur- 
face. All around the homeless shores the evergreen 
trees seemed to hunch their backs and crowd closer 
together in patient misery. Not a bird had the heart 
to sing; only the loon—storm-lover—laughed his 
crazy challenge to the elements, and mocked us with 
his long-drawn maniac scream. 

It seemed as if we were a thousand miles from every- 
where and everybody. Cities, factories, libraries, col- 
leges, law-courts, theatres, palaces,—what had we 
dreamed of these things? They were far off, in an- 
other world. We had slipped back into a primitive 
life. Ferdinand was telling me the naked story of 
human love and human hate, even as it has been told 
from the beginning. 
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I cannot tell it just as he did. There was a charm 
in his speech too quick for the pen: a woodland savor 
not to be found in any ink for sale in the shops. I 
must tell it in my way, as he told it in his. 

But at all events, nothing that makes any dif- 
ference shall go into the translation unless it was in 
the original. This is Ferdinand’s story. If you care 
for the real thing, here it is. 


I 


THERE were two young men in Abbéville who were 
easily the cocks of the woodland walk. Their stand- 
ing rested on the fact that they were the strongest 
men in the parish. Strength is the thing that counts, 
when people live on the edge of the wilderness. These 
two were well known all through the country between 
Lake St. John and Chicoutimi as men of great capacity. 
Either of them could shoulder a barrel of flour and 
walk off with it as lightly as a common man would 
carry a side of bacon. There was not a half-pound 
of difference between them in ability. But there was 
a great difference in their looks and in their way of 
doing things. 

Raoul Vaillantcceur was the biggest and the hand- 
somest man in the village; nearly six feet tall, straight 
as a fir tree, and black as a bull-moose in December. 
He had natural force enough and to spare. Whatever 
he did was done by sheer power of back and arm. He 
could send a canoe up against the heaviest water, pro- 
vided he did not get mad and break his paddle— 
which he often did. He had more muscle than he knew 
how to use. 

Prosper Leclére did not have so much, but he knew 
better how to handle it. He never broke his paddle— 
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unless it happened to be a bad one, and then he generally 
had another all ready in the canoe. He was at least 
four inches shorter than Vaillantcceur ; broad shoulders, 
long arms, light hair, gray eyes; not a handsome fel- 
low, but pleasant-looking and very quiet. What he 
did was done more than half with his head. 

He was the kind of a man that never needs more than 
one match to light a fire. 

But Vaillantcceur—well, if the wood was wet he 
might use a dozen, and when the blaze was kindled, as 
like as not he would throw in the rest of the box. 

Now, these two men had been friends and were 
changed into rivals. At least that was the way that 
one of them looked at it. And most of the people in 
the parish seemed to think that was the right view. 

It was a strange thing, and not altogether satis- 
factory to the public mind, to have two strongest men 
in the village. The question of comparative standing 
in the community ought to be raised and settled in the 
usual way. Raoul was perfectly willing, and at times 
(commonly on Saturday nights) very eager. But 
Prosper was not. 

“No,” he said, one March night, when he was boiling 
maple-sap in the sugar-bush with little Ovide Rossignol 
(who had a lyric passion for holding the coat while 
another man was fighting)—“ no, for what shall I 
fight with Raoul? As boys we have played together. 
Once, in the rapids of the Belle Riviére, when I have 
fallen in the water, I think he has saved my life. He 
was stronger, then, than me. I am always a friend 
to him. If I beat him now, am I stronger? No, but 
weaker. And if he beats me, what is the sense of that? 
Certainly I shall not like it. What is to gain?” 

Down in the store of old Girard, that night, Vaillant- 
ceur was holding forth after a different fashion. He 
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stood among the cracker-boxes and flour-barrels, with 
a background of shelves iaden with bright-colored 
calicoes, and a line of tin pails hanging overhead, and 
stated his view of the case with vigor. He even pulled 
off his coat and rolled up his shirt-sleeve to show the 
knotty arguments with which he proposed to clinch his 
" opinion. 

“That Leclére,” said he, “ that little Prosper Le- 
clére! He thinks himself one of the strongest—a fine 
fellow! But I tell you he is a coward. If he is clever? 
Yes. But he is a poltroon. He knows well that I can 
flatten him out like a crépe in the frying-pan. But he 
is afraid. He has not as much courage as the musk- 
rat. You stamp on the bank. He dives. He swims 
away. Bah!” 

“ How about that time he cut loose the jam of logs 
in the Rapide des Cédres? ” said old Girard from his 
corner. 

Vaillantcceur’s black eyes sparkled and he twirled his 
mustache fiercely. ‘“ Saprie!” he cried, “that was 
nothing! Any man with an axe can cut a log. But 
to fight—that is another affair. That demands the 
brave heart. The strong man who will not fight is a 
coward. Some day I will put him through the mill— 
you shall see what that small Leclére is made of. 
Sacrédam! ” 

Of course, affairs had not come to this pass all at 
once. It was a long history, beginning with the time 
when the two boys had played together, and Raoul was 
twice as strong as the other, and was very proud of it. 
Prosper did not care; it was all right so long as they 
had a good time. But then Prosper began to do things 
better and better. Raoul did not understand it; he was 
jealous. Why should he not always be the leader? 
He had more force. Why should Prosper get ahead? 
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Why should he have better luck at the fishing and the 
hunting and the farming? It was by some trick. There 
was no justice in it. 

Raoul was not afraid of anything but death; and 
whatever he wanted, he thought he had a right to 
have. But he did not know very well how to get it. He 
would start to chop a log just at the spot where there 
was a big knot. 

He was the kind of a man that sets hare-snares on 
a caribou-trail, and then curses his luck because he 
catches nothing. 

Besides, whatever he did, he was always thinking 
most about beating somebody else. But Prosper cared 
most for doing the thing as well as he could. If any 
one else could beat him—well, what difference did it 
make? He would do better the next time. 

If he had a log to chop, he looked it all over 
for a clear place before he began. What he wanted 
was, not to make the chips fly, but to get the wood 
split. 

You are not to suppose that the one man was a 
saint and a hero, and the other a fool and a ruffian. 
No; that sort of thing happens only in books. People 
in Abbéville were not made on that plan. They were 
both plain men. But there was a difference in their 
hearts; and out of that difference grew all the trouble. 

It was hard on Vaillantcceur, of course, to see Le- 
‘ clére going ahead, getting rich, clearing off the mort- 
gage on his farm, laying up money with the notary 
Bergeron, who acted as banker for the parish—it was 
hard to look on at this, while he himself stood still, 
or even slipped back a little, got into debt, had to sell 
a bit of the land that his father left him. There must 
be some cheating about it. 

But this was not the hardest morsel to swallow. 
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The great thing that stuck in his crop was the idea 
that the little Prosper, whom he could have whipped so 
easily, and whom he had protected so loftily, when they 
were boys, now stood just as high as he did as a 
capable man—perhaps even higher. Why was it that 
when the Price Brothers, down at Chicoutimi, had a 
good lumber-job up in the woods on the Belle Riviere, 
they made Leclére the boss, instead of Vaillantcceur? 
Why did the curé Villeneuve choose Prosper, and not 
Raoul, to steady the strain of the biggest pole when 
they were setting up the derrick for the building of 
the new church? 

It was rough, rough! The more Raoul thought of 
it, the rougher it seemed. The fact that it was a man 
who had once been his protégé, and still insisted on 
being his best friend, did not make it any smoother. 
Would you have liked it any better on that account? 
IT am not telling you how it ought to have been, I am 
telling you how it was. This isn’t Vaillantcceur’s ac- 
count-book; it’s his story. You must strike your 
balances as you go along. 

And all the time, you see, he felt sure that he was 
a stronger man and a braver man than Prosper. He 
was hungry to prove it in the only way that he could 
understand. The sense of rivalry grew into a passion 
of hatred, and the hatred shaped itself into a blind, 
headstrong desire to fight. Everything that Prosper 
did well, seemed like a challenge; every success that 
he had was as hard to bear as an insult. All the more, 
because Prosper seemed unconscious of it. He refused 
to take offence, went about his work quietly and cheer- 
fully, turned off hard words with a joke, went out of 
his way to show himself friendly and good-natured. In 
reality, of course, he knew well enough how matters 
stood. But he was resolved not to show that he knew, 
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Oe 
‘if he could help it; and in any event, not to be one of 
the two that are needed to make a quarrel. 

He felt very strangely about it. There was a pre- 
© sentiment in his heart that he did not dare to shake 
Ne off. It seemed as if this conflict were one that would 
threaten the happiness of his whole life. He still kept 
his old feeling of attraction to Raoul, the memory of 
the many happy days they had spent together; and 
though the friendship, of course, could never again 
be what it had been, there was something of it left, 
~~ at least on Prosper’s side. To struggle with this man, 

strike at his face, try to maim and disfigure him, roll 
over and over on the ground with him, like two dogs 
tearing each other,—the thought was hateful. His 
gorge rose at it. He would never do it, unless to save 
his life. Then? Well, then, God must be his judge. 

So it was that these two men stood against each 
other in Abbéville. Just as strongly as Raoul was 
set to get into a fight, just so strongly was Prosper set 
to keep out of one. It was a trial of strength between 
two passions,—the passion of friendship and the passion 
of fighting. 

Two or three things happened to put an edge on 
Raoul’s hunger for an out-and-out fight. 

The first was the affair at the shanty on Lac des 
Caps. The wood-choppers, like sailors, have a way 
of putting a new man through a few tricks to initi- 

‘ate him into the camp. Leclére was bossing the job, 
with a gang of ten men from St. Raymond under him. 
Vaillantcceur had just driven a team in over the snow 
with a load of provisions, and was lounging around the 
camp as if it belonged to him. It was Sunday after- 
noon, the regular time for fun, but no one dared to 
take hold of him. He looked too big. He expressed 
his opinion of the camp. 
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“No fun in this shanty, hé? I suppose that little 
Leclére he makes you others work, and say your prayers, 
and then, for the rest, you can sleep. Hé! Well, I am 
going to make a little fun for you, my boys. Come, 
Prosper, get your hat, if you are able to climb a 
tree 

He snatched the hat from the table by the stove 
and ran out into the snow. In front of the shanty 
a good-sized birch, tall, smooth, very straight, was still 
standing. He went up the trunk lke a bear. 

But there was a dead balsam that had fallen against 
the birch and lodged on the lower branches. It was 
barely strong enough to bear the weight of a light man. 
Up this slanting ladder Prosper ran quickly in his 
moccasined feet, snatched the hat from Raoul’s teeth 
as he swarmed up the trunk, and ran down again. As 
he neared the ground, the balsam, shaken from its lodge- 
ment, cracked and fell. Raoul was left up the tree, 
perched among the branches, out of breath. Luck had 
set the scene for the lumberman’s favorite trick. 

“Chop him down! chop him down!” was the cry; 
and a trio of axes were twanging against the birch 
tree, while the other men shouted and laughed and 
pelted the tree with ice to keep the prisoner from climb- 
ing down. 

Prosper neither shouted nor chopped, but he grinned 
a little as he watched the tree quiver and shake, and 
heard the rain of “ sacrés!” and “ maudits!” that 
came out of the swaying top. He grinned—until he saw 
that a half-dozen more blows would fell the birch right 
on the roof of the shanty. 

“Are you crazy?” he cried, as he picked up an 
axe; “ you know nothing how to chop. You kill a 
man. You smash the cabane. Let go!” He shoved 
one of the boys away and sent a few mighty cuts into 
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the side of the birch that was farthest from the cabin; 
then two short cuts on the other side; the tree shivered, 
staggered, cracked, and swept in a great arc toward 
the deep snow-drift by the brook. As the top swung 
earthward, Raoul jumped clear of the crashing branches 
and landed safely in the feather-bed of snow, buried up 
to his neck. Nothing was to be seen of him but his 
head, like some new kind of fire-work—sputtering bad 
words, 

Well, this was the first thing that put an edge on 
Vaillantcceur’s hunger to fight. No man likes to be 
chopped down by his friend, even if the friend does it 
for the sake of saving him from being killed by a fall on 
the shanty-roof. It is easy to forget that part of it. 
What you remember is the grin. 

The second thing that made it worse was the bad 
chance that both of these men had to fall in love with 
the same girl. Of course there were other girls in the 
village beside Marie Antoinette Girard—plenty of them, 
and good girls, too. But somehow or other, when they 
were beside her, neither Raoul nor Prosper cared to look 
at any of them, but only at ’Toinette. Her eyes were 
so much darker and her cheeks so much more red— 
bright as the berries of the mountain-ash in Septem- 
ber. Her hair hung down to her waist on Sunday 
in two long braids, brown and shiny like a ripe hazelnut ; 
and her voice when she laughed made the sound of 
water tumbling over little stones. 

No one knew which of the two lovers she liked 
best. At school it was certainly Raoul, because he was 
bigger and bolder. When she came back from her year 
in the convent at Roberval it was certainly Prosper, be- 
cause he could talk better and had read more books. 
He had a volume of songs full of love and romance, and 
knew most of them by heart. But this did not last 
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forever. ”Toinette’s manners had been polished at the 
convent, but her ideas were still those of her own 
people. She never thought that knowledge of books 
could take the place of strength, in the real battle of 
life. She was a brave girl, and she felt sure in her heart 
that the man of the most courage must be the best 
man after all. 

For a while she appeared to persuade herself that rt 
was Prosper, beyond a doubt, and always took his part 
when the other girls laughed at him. But this was not 
altogether a good sign. When a girl really loves, she 
does not talk, she acts. The current of opinion and 
gossip in the village was too strong for her. By the 
time of the affair of the “ chopping-down ” at Lac des 
Caps, her heart was swinging to and fro like a pendu- 
lum. One week she would walk home from mass with 
Raoul. The next week she would loiter in the front 
yard on a Saturday evening and talk over the gate 
with Prosper, until her father called her into the shop 
to wait on customers. 

It was in one of these talks that the pendulum seemed 
to make its last swing and settle down to its resting- 
place. Prosper was telling her of the good crops of 
sugar that he had made from his maple grove. 

“The profit will be large—more than sixty pias- 
tres—and with that I shall buy at Chicoutimi a new 
four-wheeler, of the finest, a veritable wedding-carriage 
—if you—if I—’Toinette? Shall we ride together? ” 

His left hand clasped hers as it lay on the gate. 
His right arm stole over the low picket fence and went 
around the shoulder that leaned against the gate-post. 
The road was quite empty, the night already dark. He 
could feel her warm breath on his neck as she laughed. 

“Tf you! IfI! If what? Why so many ifs in this 
fine speech? Of whom is the wedding for which this 
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new carriage is to be bought? Do you know what Raoul 
Vaillantceur has said? ‘No more wedding in this par- 
ish till I have thrown the little Prosper over my shoul- 
der!’ ” 

As she said this, laughing, she turned closer to the 
fence and looked up, so that a curl on her forehead 
brushed against his cheek. 

** Batéche! Who told you he said that? ” 

“T heard him, myself.” 

“Where? ” 

“In the store, two nights ago. But it was not for 
the first time. He said it when we came from the church 
together, it will be four weeks to-morrow.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“JT told him perhaps he was mistaken. The next 
wedding might be after the little Prosper had measured 
the road with the back of the longest man in Abbé- 
ville.” 

The laugh had gone out of her voice now. She 
was speaking eagerly, and her bosom rose and fell 
with quick breaths. But Prosper’s right arm had 
dropped from her shoulder, and his hand gripped the 
fence as he straightened up. 

“>*Toinette! ” he cried, ‘‘ that was bravely said. And 
I could do it. Yes, I know I could do it. But, mon 
Dieu, what shall I say? Three years now, he has 
pushed me, every one has pushed me, to fight. And you 
—but I cannot. I am not capable of it.” 

The girl’s hand lay in his as cold and still as a 
stone. She was silent for a moment, and then asked, 
coldly, “ Why not?” 

“Why not? Because of the old friendship. Because 
he pulled me out of the river long ago. Because I 
am still his friend. Because now he hates me too 
much. Because it would be a black fight. Because 
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shame and evil would come of it, whoever won. That is 
what I fear, ’Toinette! ” 

Her hand slipped suddenly away from his. She 
stepped back from the gate. 

“ Tiens! You have fear, Monsieur Leclére! Truly? 
I had not thought of that. It is strange. For so 
strong a man it is a little stupid to be afraid. Good- 
night. I hear my father calling me. Perhaps some 
one in the store who wants to be served. You must 
tell me again what you are going to do with the new 
carriage. Good-night!” 

She was laughing again. But it was a different 
laughter. Prosper, at the gate, did not think it sounded 
like the running of a brook over the stones. No, it 
was more the noise of the dry branches that knock to- 
gether in the wind. He did not hear the sigh that 
came as she shut the door of the house, nor see how 
slowly she walked through the passage into the store. 


Il 


THERE seemed to be a great many rainy Saturdays 
that spring; and in the early summer the trade in 
Girard’s store was so brisk that it appeared to need 
all the force of the establishment to attend to it. The 
gate of the front yard had no more strain put upon 
its hinges. It fell into a stiff propriety of opening and 
shutting, at the touch of people who understood that a 
gate was made merely to pass through, not to lean upon. 

That summer Vaillantceur had a new hat—a black 
and shiny beaver—and a new red-silk cravat. They 
looked fine on Corpus Christi day, when he and ’Toinette 
walked together as fiancées. 

You would have thought he would have been con- 
tent with that. Proud, he certainly was. He stepped 
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like the curé’s big rooster with the topknot—almost as 
far up in the air as he did along the ground; and he held 
his chin high, as if he liked to look at things over his 
nose. 

But he was not satisfied all the way through. He 
thought more of beating Prosper than of getting 
*Toinette. And he was not quite sure that he had 
beaten him yet. 

Perhaps the gir] still liked Prosper a little. Perhaps 
she still thought of his romances, and his chansons, and 
his fine, smooth words, and missed them. Perhaps she 
was too silent and dull sometimes, when she walked with 
Raoul; and sometimes she laughed too loud when he 
talked, more at him than with him. Perhaps those St. 
Raymond fellows still remembered the way his head 
stuck out of that cursed snow-drift, and joked about it, 
and said how clever and quick the little Prosper was. 
Perhaps—ah, maudit! a thousand times perhaps! And 
only one way to settle them, the old way, the sure way, 
and all the better now because ’Toinette must be on 
his side. She must understand for sure that the bravest 
man in the parish had chosen her. 

That was the summer of the building of the grand 
stone tower of the church. The men of Abbéville did 
it themselves, with their own hands, for the glory of 
God. They were keen about that, and the curé was the 
keenest of them all. No sharing of that glory with 
workmen from Quebec, if you please! Abbéville was 
only forty years old, but they already understood the 
glory of God quite as well there as at Quebec, without 
doubt. They could build their own tower, perfectly, 
and they would. Besides, it would cost less. 

Vaillantcoeur was the chief carpenter. He attended 
to the affair of beams and timbers. Leclére was the 
chief mason. He directed the affair of dressing the 
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stones and laying them. That required a very careful 
head, you understand, for the tower must be straight. 
In the floor a little crookedness did not matter; but in 
the wall—that might be serious. People have been 
killed by a falling tower. Of course, if they were going 
into church, they would be sure of heaven. But then 
think—what a disgrace for Abbéville! 

Every one was glad that Leclére bossed the raising 
of the tower. They admitted that he might not be 
brave, but he was assuredly careful. Vaillantcceur alone 
grumbled, and said the work went too slowly, and even 
swore that the sockets for the beams were too shallow, 
or else teo deep, it made no difference which. That 
béte Prosper made trouble always by his poor work. 
But the friction never came to a blaze; for the curé 
was pottering about the tower every day and all day 
long, and a few words from him would make a quarrel 
go off in smoke. 

“Softly, my boys!” he would say; “ work smooth 
and you work fast. The logs in the river run well when 
they run all the same way. But when two logs cross 
each other, on the same rock—psst! a jam! The whole 
drive is hung up! Do not run crossways, my children.” 

The walls rose steadily, straight as a steamboat 
pipe—ten, twenty, thirty, forty feet; it was time to 
put in the two cross-girders, lay the floor of the 
belfry, finish off the stonework, and begin the pointed 
wooden spire. The curé had gone to Quebec that very 
day to buy the shining plates of tin for the roof, and 
a beautiful cross of gilt for the pinnacle. 

Leclére was in front of the tower putting on his 
overalls. Vaillantcceur came up, swearing mad. Three 
or four other workmen were standing about. 

“Look here, you Leclére,” said he, “I tried. one of 
the cross-girders yesterday afternoon and it wouldn’t 
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go. The templet on the north is crooked—crooked 
as your teeth. We had to let the girder down again. 
I suppose we must trim it off some way, to get a 
level bearing, and make the tower weak, just to match 
your sacré bad work, eh? ” 

“ Well,” said Prosper, pleasant and quiet enough, 
“Ym sorry for that, Raoul. Perhaps I could put that 
templet straight, or perhaps the girder might be a 
little warped and twisted, eh? What? Suppose we 
measure it.” 

Sure enough, they found the long timber was not 
half seasoned and had corkscrewed itself out of shape 
at least three inches. Vaillantcceur sat on the sill of the 
doorway and did not even look at them while they were 
measuring. When they called out to him what they had 
found, he strode over to them. 

“It’s a dam’ lie,” he said, sullenly. ‘“ Prosper Le- 
clére, you slipped the string. None of your sacré cheat- 
ing. I have enough of it already. Will you fight, you 
cursed sneak? ” 

Prosper’s face went gray, like the mortar in the 
trough. His fists clenched and the cords on his neck 
stood out as if they were ropes. He breathed hard. 
But he only said three words: 

“No! Not here.” 

“ Not here? Why not? There is room. The curé is 
away. Why not here? ” 

‘Jt is the house of le bon Diew. Can we build it 
in hate? ” 

“ Polisson! You make an excuse. Then come to 
Girard’s, and fight there.” 

Again Prosper held in for a moment, and spoke 
three words: 

“No! Not now.” 

* Not now? But when, you heart of a hare? Will 
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you sneak out of it until you turn gray and die? When 
will you fight, little musk-rat? ” 

“When I have forgotten. When I am no more your 
friend.” 

Prosper picked up his trowel and went into the tower. 
Raoul bad-worded him and every stone of his building 
from foundation to cornice, and then went down the road 
to get a bottle of cognac. 

An hour later he came back breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter, strongly flavored with raw spirits. 
Prosper was working quietly on the top of the tower, 
at the side away from the road. He saw nothing until 
Raoul, climbing up by the ladders on the inside, leaped 
on the platform and rushed at him like a crazy lynx. 

“ Now!” he cried, “no hole to hide in here, rat! Dll 
squeeze the lies out of you.” 

He gripped Prosper by the head, thrusting one thumb 
into his eye, and pushing him backward on the scaffold- 
ing. 

Blinded, half maddened by the pain, Prosper thought 
of nothing but to get free. He swung his long arm up- 
ward and landed a heavy blow on Raoul’s face that dislo- 
cated the jaw; then twisting himself downward and 
sideways, he fell in toward the wall. Raoul plunged 
forward, stumbled, let go his hold, and pitched out 
from the tower, arms spread, clutching the air. 

Forty feet straight down! A moment—or was it 
an eternity?—of horrible silence. Then the body 
struck the rough stones at the foot of the tower with 
a thick, soft dunt, and lay crumpled up among them, 
without a groan, without a movement. 

When the other men, who had hurried up the lad- 
ders in terror, found Leclére, he was peering over the 
edge of the scaffold, wiping the blood from his eyes, 
trying to see down. 
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“JT have killed him,” he muttered, “my friend! He 
is smashed to death. I ama murderer. Let me go. I 
must throw myself down! ” 

They had hard work to hold him back. As they 
forced him down the ladders he trembled like a poplar. 

But Vaillantccur was not dead. No; it was in- 
credible—to fall forty feet and not be killed—they 
talk of it yet all through the valley of the Lake St. 
John—it was a miracle! But Vaillantcceur had 
broken only a nose, a collar-bone, and two ribs—for 
one like him that was but a bagatelle. A good doctor 
from Chicoutimi, a few months of nursing, and he 
would be on his feet again, almost as good a man as 
he had ever been. 

It was Leclére who put himself in charge of this. 

“Tt is my affair,” he said—‘“ my fault! It was 
not a fair place to fight. Why did I strike? I must 
attend to this bad work.” 

“ Mais, sacré bleu!” they answered, “how could 
you help it? He forced you. You did not want to 
be killed. That would be a little too much.” 

“No,” he persisted, “this is my affair. Girard, 
you know my money is with the notary. There is 
plenty. Raoul has not enough, perhaps not any. But 
he shall want nothing—you understand—nothing! It 
is my affair, all that he needs—but you shall not tell 
him—no! That is all.” 

Prosper had his way. But he did not see Vaillant- 
coeur after he was carried home and put to bed in his 
cabin. Even if he had tried to do so, it would have 
been impossible. He could not see anybody. One of 
his eyes was entirely destroyed. The inflammation 
spread to the other, aud all through the autumn he 
lay in his house, drifting along the edge of blindness, 
while Raoul lay in his house slowly getting well. 
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The curé went from one house to the other, but he 
did not carry any messages between them. If any 
were sent one way they were not received. And the 
other way, none were sent. Raoul did not speak of 
Prosper; and if one mentioned his name, Raoul shut 
his mouth and made no answer. 

To the curé, of course, it was a distress and a 
misery. To have a hatred like this unhealed, was a 
blot on the parish; it was a shame, as well as a sin. 
At last—it was already winter, the day before Christ- 
mas—the curé made up his mind that he would put 
forth one more great effort. 

“Look you, my son,” he said to Prosper, “I am 
going this afternoon to Raoul Vaillantceur to make 
the reconciliation. You shall give me a word to 
carry to him. He shall hear it this time, I promise 
you. Shall I tell him what you have done for him, 
how you have cared for him? ” 

“No, never,” said Prosper; “you shall not take 
that word from me. It is nothing. It will make 
worse trouble. I will never send it.” 

“What then? ” said the priest. “ Shall I tell him 
that you forgive him? ” 

“No, not that,” answered Prosper, “ that weuld be 
a foolish word. What would that mean? It is not I 
who can forgive. I was the one who struck hardest. 
It was he that fell from the tower.” 

“Well, then, choose the word for yourself. What 
shall it be? Come, I promise you that he shall hear 
it. I will take with me the notary, and the good 
man Girard, and the littl Marie Antoinette. You 
shall hear an answer. What message? ” 

“Mon pére,” said Prosper, slowly, “ you shall tell 
him just this. I, Prosper Leclére, ask Raoul Vaillant- 
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ceur that he will forgive me for not fighting with 
him on the ground when he demanded it.” 

Yes, the message was given in precisely those 
words. Marie Antoinette stood within the door, 
Bergeron and Girard at the foot of the bed, and the 
curé spoke very clearly and firmly. Vaillantcceur 
rolled on his pillow and turned his face away. Then 
he sat up in bed, grunting a little with the pain in 
his shoulder, which was badly set. His black eyes 
snapped like the eyes of a wolverine in a corner. 

** Forgive? ” he said, “no, never. He is a coward. 
I will never forgive!” 


A little later in the afteroon, when the rose of 
sunset lay on the snowy hills, some one knocked at 
the door of Leclére’s house. 

“ Entres!” he cried. ‘*‘ Who is there? I see not 
very well by this light. Who is it?” 

“Tt is me,” said ’Toinette, her cheeks rosier than 
the snow outside, “nobody but me. I have come to 
ask you to tell me the rest about that new carriage 
—do you remember? ” 


Til 


THE voice in the canoe behind me ceased. The rain 
let up. The slish, slish of the paddle stopped. The 
canoe swung sideways to the breeze. I heard the rap, 
rap, rap of a pipe on the gunwale, and the quick 
seratch of a match on the under side of the thwart. 

“What are you doing, Ferdinand? ” 

“T go to light the pipe, m’sieu’.” 

“Ts the story finished? ” 

“But yes—but no—I know not, m’sieu’, As you 
will.” 
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“But what did old Girard say when his daughter 
broke her engagement and married a man whose eyes 
were spoiled? ” 

“He said that Leclére could see well enough to 
work with him in the store.” 

“And what did Vaillantcceur say when he lost his 
girl? ” 

“ He said it was a cursed shame that one could 
not fight a blind man.” 

“ And what did ’Toinette say? ” 

“She said she had chosen the bravest heart in 
Abbéville.” 

“* And Prosper—what did he say? ” 

“ M’siew’, I know not. He said it only to ’Toi- 
nette.” 


* AS ONE HAVING AUTHORITY ” 1 
By H. C. BUNNER 


Tue ramshackle little train of three cars was jog- 
gling slowly on as only a Southern railroad train can 
joggle, its whole frame shaking and jarring and rattling 
in an agony of exertion, utterly out of proportion to 
the progress it was making. It put me in mind, some- 
how, of the way a very aged negro saws wood when he 
sees charitable gentlefolk coming along the road. 

In the seat beside me Mr. John McMarsters fidgeted 

_ —fidgeted for New York, for the New York papers, 
res for news of the races, for somebody to talk horse with, 
\ for a game of cards, or pool, or billiards, or anything 
..-that could be called a game. These were the things 
that made life sweet to Handsome Jack, and these 
“\things being denied him for the time being, he fidgeted. 
He tugged at his great fair mustaches, shifted about his 
a ‘seat, twisted and untwisted his long legs; his face 
twitched and grimaced, and from time to time he swore 
under his breath in a futile and scattering way. 

Then his light-blue boyish eyes began to wander over 
the car in a blank, searching stare, and I knew he was 
looking for ‘a real live sport.” Yes, I knew he would 
gladly have exchanged my society for that of the 
humblest jockey from a Kentucky stable, and that 
our twenty years of friendship would count as naught 
in the balance. Yet I did not repine. It is the way 
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of the world. I turned to my book and took a walk 
with Mr. John Evelyn to see King Charles go by. 

Suddenly I felt Jack grasp my arm. 

“Say!” he said, “look there! What kind of a 
boss parson do you call that? ” 

He pointed to a magnificent old man in the dress 
of the church, who sat facing us at the other end of the 
car. 

“* How’s that? ” said Jack, who had been graduated 
of the Bowery and dropped by Columbia College. 
** Get on to the physique! Why, that man has no busi- 
ness to be a dominie. He was built to fight. Say! he 
must have been right in his good time when Heenan 
and Morrissey were on deck. He must have been a 
beautiful man. How do you suppose they ever got him 
to take a religious job? ” 

“ John,” said I, laying down my book, “ I know that 
your life is practically circumscribed by the race-track, 
and that you are a bigoted and intolerant sport. But 
will you tell me how an old New Yorker like you, and 
an old Ninth Warder, can get to your age without 
knowing Bishop Waldegrave, by sight, at least.” 

“Well,” said Jack, flushing a little, “I suppose he 
keeps off my beat; and I don’t worry his very much. 
But T’ll tell you one thing, my friend. I don’t know 
much about bishops, but I do know something about 
men, and I pick this man out of this car—see? And 
I’m going to make his acquaintance.” 

“What do you mean?” I cried, aghast. 

“Mean?” repeated Jack. “I mean I’m going to 
introduce myself to him. He looks as if he’d like to 
have a little talk with a white man. Who’s that fellow 
with him—that sour little prune? ” 

“ That’s his nephew, Frederick Dillington,” said I. 

“Ts it?” said Jack. “ Well, I bet he’s just waiting 
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for the old man’s wealth. I'll bet it on his face. Say! 
what wages does a bishop get? He’s got big money, 
hasn’t he? Thought so. Look at that English valet in 
the seat behind him. That’s the correctest thing I ever 
saw, and the correct thing comes high. Too correct for 
me. I’m glad my man isn’t like that. I wouldn’t come 
home to that man at three o’clock in the morning for 
five hundred dollars. Why, it would be just an act 
of holy charity to go over and brighten that bishop up 
a bit. Come along!” 

I talked my best to Jack. I tried my best to make 
him understand who and what Bishop Waldegrave was, 
or rather had been. I told him that the Bishop had been 
in his time the greatest man in his Church, and that he 
was famous the world over for his scholarship, his 
philanthropy, his vast abilities, and his splendid ora- 
tory, and his power over the hearts and minds of men. 
I told him that he had long ago retired from active life, 
and that it was more than suspected that his great mind 
was failing with his advancing years. I tried to explain 
to the honest soul that our company might not be 
acceptable to such a man. Then I made a hopeless 
blunder. 

“ Why, Jack,” I said, “ think of his age! That man 
may have baptized your father, and perhaps mine, for 
all I know.” 

“That does it,” said Jack, rising promptly. “ It’s 
a long shot, but I take the chances. I’m going to ask 
him.” And he sped down the aisle. 

Three minutes later, I looked over the top of my 
Evelyn, and saw the Bishop and Jack holding the 
friendliest of converse, while Mr. Dillington glared at 
them in an unpleasant way, and the English valet took 
the strange scene in without anything in his face that 
could remotely suggest an expression. It is one peculiar 
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’ thing about human nature that there is always a great 
deal to learn about it. 

But now I began to feel uneasy on my own account. 
I felt sure that Jack, in the simple hospitality of his 
spirit, would take me into his new friendship; and I 
felt that much might be pardoned to Jack that might 
not be pardoned to me. I went back into the smoking- 
car, which was in the rear of the train—it was one of 
those trains that travel down the road with one end 
foremost, and up with the other end in front. 

I had smoked two cigars, and was wondering how 
long I could hold out, when my astonished eyes saw 
Jack McMarsters appear in the doorway, with the 
Bishop leaning on his arm. 

“All right, now, Bishop,” I heard him say, as he 
and his tall charge got safely within the car, “ free 
before the wind!” 

With athletic skill, yet with a gentleness that was 
pretty to see, he guided the old man to the seat which 
I rose to give him. Then, as we settled ourselves 
opposite, he presented me to Bishop Waldegrave, in 
his own easy fashion. 

“JT knew you’d want to know the Bishop,” he re- 
marked to me, airily, after the brief ceremony was 
over. ‘“‘ He did baptize my father, and he thinks he 
baptized yours. Can you give him any pointers on 
your old man? ” 

I looked at the Bishop. He did not smile. He had 
accepted Jack just as all Jack’s friends had accepted 
him. The old man’s broad charity, and the profound 
knowledge of the world which he had possessed in his 
days of active service, had opened the way to his heart 
forall sorts and conditions of men, who bore the pass- 
port of genuineness. That passport being undoubtedly 
in Jack’s possession, it made no difference to the Bishop 
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that he spoke a peculiar dialect of the English lan- 
guage. 

Moreover, we had not talked a quarter of an hour 
before I discovered that Jack’s interpretation of the 
expression that the old man’s face had worn was abso- 
lutely right. His kind and happy spirit was yearning 
for good fellowship. There was that in him which 
craved better companionship than his cold and soulless 
caretakers could give him. The dignified, thoughtful 
lines of his face softened as he talked to us in an 
eager, pleased way, rambling on of old times and old 
houses, and the good men and the dear women whom 
he had wed and buried. He seemed to grow younger 
as he talked. 

But in a very short time he showed that he was 
tired, and, lying back in his seat, he fell into that 
curious light slumber of old age that is not all sleep, 
but is partly a dim revery. Jack watched him care- 
fully until he was “ off ’—as Jack expressed it—and 
then he whispered softly to me. 

“Great, ain’t he? Wish you could have seen the 
fun when I started to take him in here. Nephew tried 
to make him believe he didn’t want to come. Old man 
wouldn’t have it. Said he thought a cigar would do 
him good. Nephew tried it again—I couldn’t hear what 
he said. Then the old man got right up on his choker. 
His voice was just as sweet and mild as a May morn- 
ing, but when he put the emphatics on, it sounded like 
a chunk of ice falling off a five-story building. ‘ Fred- 
er-ick,’ says he, ‘I am GOING into the SMOKING- 
CAR to have a little CONVERSATION with the 
grandson of my old FRIEND, Judge McMarsters. I 
will see you, Frederick, on my RETURN.’ Frederick 
turned pale green, and sat down. He just muttered 
soiaething about sending the valet with him in case 
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he wanted anything. I waited until the Bishop had 
a move on him, and then I slipped back and tapped 
Nephew Fred on the shoulder. ‘ Look here,’ says I, 
‘your man stays just where he is. You may not have 
had a father yourself but I have.? You don’t think 
I said too much, do you? ” 

“ Oh, no, not at all,” said I, “ not in the least. He 
would have been quite justified in throwing you out of 
the car, that’s ali.” 

“That fellow?” said Jack, disdainfully; “ why, he 
couldn’t lift one side of me.” And I gave it up. 

“ Now, you said,” continued Jack, nodding toward 
the dozing Bishop, “ that his head was going. ”Tisn’t, 
though. It’s nothing but old age. When a man gets 
to be as old as that, he talks a while and then he kind 
of loses his grip, just for a minute—see? All he needs 
is a little help. My old father was like that for the 
last six years of his life, and I learned how to manage 
him. When I saw he was likely to go to pieces, I just 
put my hand on him—so—quiet, but firm; and I whis- 
pered to him very low: ‘ Steady down, Governor, steady 
down—don’t break! Then he pulled himself right to- 
gether: and if he thought nobody had noticed him he’d 
be just as straight as you or I. That’s the way to 
handle them! ” 

I was wondering if this was the way he had 
“handled ” Bishop Waldegrave, when the train began 
to slow down by a little variation on the series of 
jerks and bumps, and the negro brakeman put his 
head in the doorway and shouted: 

“ Ashe River Ferry! ” 

The Bishop still dozed—in fact, he was fast asleep 
now—too sound asleep to be awakened by the bump 
with which we finally stopped. Jack and I went to the 
door and looked out. We saw a forlorn place at the 
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forlornest hour of a forlorn day. Even in full summer, 

_Ashe River Ferry could not have been an attractive 
town. Seen in the dim light of a late spring evening, 
it was a singularly depressing specimen of the shiftless 
and poverty-stricken little settlements that dot the 
waste spaces of the South—towns, if towns they may 
be called, that come into existence solely to supply 
the special needs of some little group of railroad opera- 
tives. A dozen hideously ugly frame houses, forty or 
fifty negro shanties, a few acres of wretched farm-land, 
sparsely bristled with dead cornstalks, one to a hill; 
blackened stumps spotting great stretches of half- 
cleared land; thin, sickly pine-woods hemming in the 
horizon on three sides; on the fourth a broad, muddy, 
dreary river, swollen and turbulent from the spring 
freshets, with the same poor pine-woods on the other 
side, scratches of black against the one pale-yellow line 
that cleft the dull gray sky to the eastward. If one 
lived a hundred years at Ashe River Ferry, he could 
make no more of it than this. 

Looking out on this unengaging prospect, I was sur- 
prised to see Jack’s face suddenly light up with mirth, 
and to hear him break into a low, happy laugh. Then 
he touched my shoulder and pointed down the track. 

“ How’s that for a joke on the nephew? ” he said. 

I looked down toward the river at the little ferry- 
slip, with its crazy piles and rusty chains. The ferry- 
boat, which was likewise crazy and rusty, could carry 
but one car at a time, and it had just started on its 
first trip with car No. 1 of our train. On the rear 
platform stood two figures—the impassive English valet 
and Mr. Frederick Dillington, who was anything but 
impassive. We were too far away to hear what he 
was saying to the stolid deckhands below him, but there 
was not the slightest need of words to explain the situa- 
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tion, or to make us understand that Mr. Dillington 
was executing every variation in his power on the sim- 
ple theme of “ stop the boat!”—and that his solo was 
receiving choral responses of “it can’t be done.” 

And it was not done. The ferry-boat puffed and 
wheezed on her way as well as she was able—and, 
indeed, nothing but the strange stupidity of selfishness 
could have blinded Mr. Dillington to the fact that, in 
such wild and rough water, the clumsy craft could ill 
afford to go one foot further than was absolutely 
needful. 

Jack leaned forward with his hands on his knees, his 
face fairly wrinkled with merriment, and he crowed and 
chuckled with glee. 

“Oh, I’d have given a hundred dollars for this!” 
he said. ‘ And if that boat gets stuck on the other 
side, I make it five hundred.” 

* John,” I said, “is not this one of the occasions 
when you are an idiot? What should we do if we were 
left with that old gentleman on our hands?” 

“ Why,” said Jack, heartily and simply, “bless your 
soul, I’d take care of him! Id give him a better time 
than he’s had in twenty years, too; and don’t you make 
a mistake.” 

That day, for sure, the gods were with Mr. John 
McMarsters. The ferry-boat did not get stuck on the 
other side, to his deep disappointment, but she fulfilled 
his desire by a different method of procedure—she fixed 
things, as he remarked, in her own blooming, pig- 
headed way. 

For, on her return trip, as she approached the shore, 
she ran well up the river to avoid being carried past 
her slip by the furious current, and miscalculating her 
direction, came against the trembling old spiles with a 
force that wrecked nearly half one side of the slip, 
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and smashed her own wheel-box into a tangle of kin- 
dling wood and twisted iron. 

* Great Cesar’s Ghost!” shouted Jack, pounding his 
knees with delight, “ she’s done it, she’s done it! Say! 
who do I pay that five hundred to? Do the niggers get 
it, or do I blow it in on the Bishop? ” 

I tried to point out some of the serious aspects of 
the case to Jack, but he would have none of my re- 
monstrances, 

“Tt’s an elegant, gilt-edged lark,” he said. “ I’m 
game for it, and so are you, when you get through 
with your preaching. Eloping with a bishop! Holy 
Moses! Wait till I get back to New York and tell the 
boys!” 

* But,” said I, “it may be possible to get a boat 
across the river. I will go and inquire.” 

The veteran sport withered me with superior scorn. 

* You may inquire, if you like,” he said, * till your 
inquirer breaks, but J don’t want any man to tell me 
he can get a boat across that river. Why, I wouldn’t 
take a ship’s yaw] out there. Man, it’s half a flood!” 

I did inquire, however, and was scorned and 
despised by every native to whom I addressed my in- 
quiry; so we went back to the car to break the news 
to the Bishop, who was awake by this time. 

At first he took it quite hard. He seemed to be 
distressed and apprehensive, and said, “ Oh, dear, oh, 
dear!” over and over again, in a gentle, dismayed way. 

Then Jack took it upon himself to address a brief 
philosophical discourse to the Bishop. 

“Everything goes, Bishop,” he said; “see? We’ve 
got to take things as they come, and if they come mixed, 
why we’ve got to take them that way. One day you 
play in luck; the next you ain’t in it, but it all goes— 
see? If your’re all right, that goes. If you get it in 
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’ the neck, that goes too. That’s the way I look at it. 
I don’t know if I know, but that’s the way I look at 
it. Everything goes. Js that right? ” 

“Unquestionably you are right, Mr. McMarsters,” 
replied the Bishop, “ and you do well to remind me of 
the transitoriness of the annoyances which humanity 
is too apt to exaggerate into afflictions. But you will 
pardon an old man’s grumbling. Old men,” he said, 
smiling, “ are allowed to grumble a little. And I am 
sure J should be very thankful to have fallen into such 
good hands.” 

Then, as he rose from his seat and rested his hand 
on Jack’s arm, he cast a wistful glance at one and the 
other of our faces, and said, with a gentle dignity that 
honored us both: 

“TI am afraid, gentlemen, I may have to ask your 
indulgence for the infirmities of a very old man—a very 
old man.” 

We made the Bishop fairly comfortable in the sta- 
tion, and I stayed with him while Jack went in search 
of a suitable lodging. It seemed a hopeless task, and 
I began to feel the weight of the responsibility that 
rested upon our shoulders. But within half an hour 
Jack was back, smiling cheerfully. 

* Did you find a hotel? ” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Hotel!” said Jack, contemptuously. ‘ What place 
do you think this is, Paris or Saratoga? There ain’t 
a hotel within ten miles. But there’s a friend of mine 
keeps a little sporting place down by the river % 

** A friend of yours!” I exclaimed. “ In this place? ” 

“Well, I just met him,” Jack exclaimed, calmly, 
“about fifteen minutes ago. But he knows me—that 
is, he knew all about me. He lost two hundred once on 
a horse I owned. He’s a first-rate fellow—see? and 
he’ll take us all in and do for us in elegant shape.” 
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“ Heavens, Jack!” said I, “ we can’t take the Bishop 
to a place like that.” 

“Yes, we can,” said Jack; “it’s a first-rate place. 
Clean as a new pin. Regular old-fashioned sporting 
place. Nice old colored prints all around. Picture 
of Hiram Woodruff on one side of the door, and Budd 
Doble driving Flora Temple on the other. My friend 
and his wife will turn out and give the Bishop their room, 
and you and I sleep behind the bar. If any of the 
boys drop in, he’ll see that they’re quiet, and there 
won’t be any game to-night—see? Oh, you needn’t 
think I don’t know the right thing for a religious 
swell.” 

I had my misgivings, but it turned out that Jack 
had really done very well for us. “ Magonigle’s ” was an 
absurd little old two-story box on the very edge of the 
river, evidently a house-of-call for boating and driving 
men. The whole building was scarcely more than 
twenty feet square, but the interior was neat and cosey, 
and the little room upstairs in which we installed the 
Bishop was simply a delightful little cabim, clean and 
sweet, and smelling of castile-soap and fresh linen. 
Magonigle himself was a hearty, kindly little Irishman, 
and Mrs. Magonigle a motherly, fresh-faced little body, 
as small for a woman as her husband was for a man. 
The supper she cooked was, as Jack said, a great deal 
too good for the Prince of Wales. It was certainly 
quite good enough for the Bishop. It was broiled 
spring chicken, fried potatoes, and hot bread, and I 
shall remember it while I have a palate. Nor shall I 
forget the India pale ale. 

After supper Jack put his usual question to 
Magonigle: 

“Say!” he demanded, “ what is there to do in this 
town to-night? Now, don’t give me any story about 
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* there being nothing. You know me. There’s got to 
be something.” 

But Magonigle was firm in his assurances that there 
were absolutely no enjoyments to relieve the monotony 
of life in Ashe River Ferry. 

“It’s a dead place it is, sir. If we could get over 
the river I could show you, gentlemen, axing his river- 
ence’s pardon, maybe a bit of a cock-fight, but on this 
side of the water there’s nothing to see at all, and 
every man in the place will be at work the night long, 
mending the ferry-boat. ’Tis different in the summer, 
sir ; but in the winter time it’s just dead this town is.” 

“ Magonigle,” said Jack, imperatively, “turn up 
something!” 

Magonigle looked doubtfully at Jack, then at the 
Bishop, then at me; and it was to me that he addressed 
himself. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ there’s something what they 
call a revival meeting going on out in the woods. There 
do be some people takes an interest in such things. 
They’re too sickly like for me, sir, with the women 
screaming, and having fits, like it might be, on the 
ground; but if ye’d like to see it ’'d be proud to hitch 
up the old mare, and it’s an easy ride for this part 
of the country, where the roads is the devil, if I may 
speak without disrespect for his riverence.” 

“ Niggers? ” inquired Jack. 

“No, sir,” replied Magonigle. ‘‘ White folks, such 
as they are. I don’t rightly remember what religion 
they call themselves; for it’s no church they have here, 
only meetings like this three or four times in the 
twelvemonth, maybe.” 

Jack and I looked at each other. There were limits 
to even Jack’s audacity. We both started as the 
Bishop’s full, deep voice joined in the conversation. 
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* Gentlemen,” said he, “I do not in the least wish 
to obtrude my society upon you. I feel that I have 
already given you much trouble; but, if it does not 
conflict with your arrangements for this evening, I 
should very much like to be one of your party. It 
has never been my fortune to be present at one of 
these gatherings, and it would deeply interest me to 
look on as a spectator. I do not feel that there can 
be any impropriety—and it is a form of worship of 
which I have heard much, and which I should like to see 
with my own eyes. But, of course, if your plans Fi 
And he stopped. 

“Why, Bishop,” said Jack, “ we’d sooner stay here 
than leave you out. Magonigle, hitch up that mare!” 

It was eight o’clock when we climbed into what 
Magonigle called the carriage—a vehicle that was 
neither an express wagon nor a rockaway, but partook 
of the nature of both. On a road so rough that to our 
Northern understanding it was no road at all, we 
plunged into the shadowy, dreary depths of the pine- 
wood. The night was clearing, and through the ragged 
evergreens we could catch glimpses of a pale, wind- 
swept sky. The hot, moist, sickly smell of the pines 
and firs half choked us, the rough bumping of the 
wagon tired us and set our nerves on edge, and even 
Jack McMarsters had no stomach for talk. 

We were all but dazed with weariness of mind and 
body, and with the smell of the resin-laden air, when 
suddenly .a weird flicker of flaring torches played be- 
fore our eyes, dancing slashes of yellow-orange slitting 
the deep gloom ahead of us, and dazzling our sleepy 
eyes. 

Faintly there came to us across the wind, that 
whistled and wailed through the trees, the long-drawn- 
out notes of a mournful, old-fashioned hymn, a dismal 
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- tune that I knew in my boyhood. It was one of those 
sad, stern, denunciatory old hymns that to my memory 
still hold the very spirit of the dead New England 
Sabbath in the cheerless, hopeless melody. The sing- 
ing ceased for an instant only; then there uprose a far 
greater volume of voices, tumbling over each other in 
a mad, rattling, jingling strain, a popular dance-hall 
air, shamelessly and grotesquely twisted into the form 
of ahymn. It was a harmless jigging tune enough, but 
linked to the words which we could now hear in the lulls 
of the wind, it sounded like a profane travesty. 


“ He’s the Lily of the Valley, the bright and morning 
star, 
He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my soul.” 


The Bishop turned to me with a look of troubled 
surprise. 

“Did I catch the meaning of those words?” he 
asked; “or did my ears deceive me? I certainly 
thought = 

I tried to explain to the Bishop that camp-meeting 
folk allowed themselves a certain freedom and famili- 
arity in dealing with sacred subjects, which might be 
in bad taste, but certainly was not ill meant. But he 
checked me with a touch on my arm. 

“Nay, nay,” he said, in his old-fashioned manner, 
“do not misapprehend me. I had not meant to be 
uncharitable.” 

“ Any tune goes with these people—see? ” said Jack, 
“so long as it is snappy. That’s ‘ The Little Old Log 
Cabin in the Lane.’ ” 

“Is it, indeed? ” said the Bishop. 

Magonigle led the way, and we followed him into the 
circle of wavering, smoking kerosene torches. At first 
the light dazzled our eyes, but after a few moments 
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we could take note of the picture of gaunt, uncouth 
poverty around us. 

We were in a little clearing of the woods where the 
stumps had been roughly levelled to serve as supports 
for heavy, rough-hewn planks, which were the seats. 
The straggly pines made a black belt around this rude 
amphitheatre. At the further end was a low platform 
of rough timber, where the leaders of the meeting sat. 
Here the smoky lamps were thickest, and they cast a 
yellow glare on a little patch of smooth ground that 
we could see had been trodden bare by many feet. Here 
stood one bench, separate from all the rest, which might 
have held a dozen people, but nobody sat there as we 
first saw it. Between two and three hundred people 
were scattered round among the other benches. They 
were all “ poor whites,” children of the wilderness, a 
class apart by themselves; and poverty, ignorance, and 
loneliness stared out of every sallow face. They all 
turned to look at us as we entered, but it was with 
a vacant, self-absorbed look, and then their eyes went 
back to the platform and the man who stood on it, 
or rather walked and leaped and staggered on it. 

He was a man between forty and fifty years of age, 
with a straggling beard and long hair; tall, haggard, 
and hungry-looking, like the rest; but with a light of 
intelligence in his face and a consciousness of power 
in his bearing that set him above his auditors. He 
was accustomed to public speaking; his voice was harsh 
and unpleasant, but strong and clear, and in spite of 
its disagreeable quality it had certain curiously caress- 
ing and persuasive tones in it. We did not need to 
study the dumb, brute-like interest of the faces of his 
hearers to know that this man had laid a spell upon 
their dull spirits, and that he spoke to each one as if 
they stood hand-in-hand. 
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“Oh, my brethren,” he cried, raising his long arms 
high in air, and throwing his lank frame forward in 
convulsive excitement; “ oh, my sisters, the hour is nigh 
at hand—the hour of grace—the hour of deliverance! 
For three days have we labored here, for three days 
have we sought and struggled and prayed for the bless- 
ing to come, and no answer has come. But now it’s 
coming, it’s coming, it’s coming, sinners; I know it’s 
coming! I feel it right here in my heart! Oh, glory, 
hallelujah! Call with me, all of you, for it’s nigh at 
hand! Salvation’s right over you, right by your side! 
It’s touching you right now! Call with me! Oh, 
Glory! Glory! Glory!” 

A few weak cries came up from the outer edges of 
the throng. 

**'That won’t do,” shouted the revivalist, waving his 
arms in the air and beating the platform with his feet, 
“that won’t do! I want you all to shout with me! I 
want you to shout so that the Lord hears you! Now 
once more! Glory! Glory!” 

* Glory!” thundered Jack McMarsters, next to me. 

* Be quiet, you devil,” I whispered, grasping him by 
the arm, 

“Got to help them out,” said Jack. “Glory! 
Glory!” 

And as his big voice rang out upon the air the whole 
crowd followed him as if a sudden madness had seized 
them, and the torches flickered as one wild, deafening 
shout of “Glory! Glory! Glory!” rose up to the 
bleak sky. 

The sweat poured down the preacher’s face as he 
joined in the shout, quivering from head to foot. 

“'That’s it!” he fairly yelled. ‘I knew it was com~ 
ing! I knew it had to come! Now, who is the first to 
come forward? Who is the first to come to this bench? 
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Who is the first to come to this throne of glory and be 
born again? Oh, don’t wait, don’t linger an instant, 
or the moment may be forever lost! Hell eternal or 
eternal life! Who is the first? Who is the first to 
save a soul from eternal hell? ” 

He stretched his arms out as if he were feeling for 
something in space. Suddenly the long fore-finger of 
his right hand pointed directly at a sickly looking 
woman on a near-by bench. 

“Oh, my sister!” he cried out, “do you feel it? 
has it come to you? Are you the first on whom the 
Lord has descended? Come forward, come forward! 
Come to the seat of those who wait for the Lord— 
come! ” 

The woman arose, and slowly and feebly, her eyes 
fixed on the face of the preacher, she came forward as 
one who had no power to resist. 

“JT knew it, I knew it!” the revivalist shouted. 
** Come forward, my sister, and when you have touched 
that blessed bench grace will come to you as your soul 
wrestles in agony. I can see it working. I can see 
the hand of the Lord upon you! ” 

The woman reached the bench as he spoke, and 
touched it with her thin, quivering hand, and a 
hysterical shriek, horrible to hear, burst from her. 
Every figure in the crowd behind her bent forward, and 
cries of “Glory! Glory!” rent the air. But none 
came from Jack this time, for the woman was lying 
on her back across the bench, her poor, thin form 
writhing and twisting, clasping and unclasping her 
hands until her nails tore the worn flesh. 

I looked on with a shuddering sickness. My brain 
whirled. I could not make myself believe that it was 
real, that it was true, that I saw this thing going on 
before my eyes. Then I became conscious of a sensa- 
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* tion of acute physical pain, and, looking down, I saw 
that the Bishop had grasped my wrist, and that his 
strong fingers had closed on it in a grip that seemed 
to drive the flesh into the bone. I understood what 
that grasp meant when I looked at his face. He was 
pale as death, and the features were fixed in a stern- 
ness that struck cold to my heart. 

And all this time the revivalist shouted to the sob- 
bing, swaying crowd. 

“Come,” he cried, “ come, all who would be saved 
from hell! Here is one who has the grace. Who will 
join her? Who will save his soul to-night? This is the 
only way, and this may be the only moment! Who 
comes forward for salvation? ” 

The Bishop was breathing heavily, with long, trem- 
bling breaths, but I noticed that his expression had 
changed. It was no longer stern. It was strange and 
sad, and his look was fixed on something far away— 
far beyond the blackness of the black woods behind the 
madman who shrieked upon the platform. I felt a 
sudden fear, and turned toward Jack. 

He was not by my side. I looked round and saw 
him at the rail that enclosed the clearing. He was 
placing a white-faced child in a woman’s arms, and I 
saw by his gestures that he was forcing her to leave 
that place of horror. In a moment he was back, and, 
with one glance at me, he sat down on the other side 
of the Bishop and laid his steady hand on the old man’s 
arm. 

“Come!” screamed the man on the platform. 
“ Come and choose between the Lord and hell! Every 
soul here is hanging over the fires of hell eternal. Come 
and be saved!” 

But already, on the bench, under it, and on all sides 
of it lay a score of struggling, agonized human beings, 
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beating the ground, tearing their very flesh in the 
exaltation of fear and frenzy, choking, gasping; and 
through it all, shrieking mad and awful appeals to the 
Most High; while the crowd around them, all on their 
feet, shouted and yelled in incoherent delirium. 

* Come! come!” the voice on the platform rose above 
the din. “ Be saved while there is yet time.” 

* AtmicHTy Gop “4 

My heart stood still. The Bishop had risen to his 
feet, and his gigantic figure towered up as he spread out 
his hands above the crowd; and, as his deep tones rang 
out clear and dominant in that hideous Babel, a sudden 
silence fell upon them all. 

es THe FatrHer or our Lorp Jesus Curist, 
WHO DESIRETH NOT THE DEATH OF A SINNER, BUT RATHER 
THAT HE MAY TURN FROM HIS WICKEDNESS AND LIVE, 
HATH GIVEN POWER, AND COMMANDMENT, TO HIS MINIS- 
TERS, TO DECLARE AND PRONOUNCE TO HIS PEOPLE, 
BEING PENITENT, THE ABSOLUTION AND REMISSION OF 
THEIR sINs. Hr PARDONETH AND ABSOLVETH ALL 
THOSE WHO TRULY REPENT, AND UNFEIGNEDLY BELIEVE 
HIS HOLY GosPEL.” 

The madness had gone—utterly gone—out of that 
stricken throng. The struggling figures around the 
bench ceased to struggle. They raised their heads as 
they lay upon the ground, and every face in the clearing 
was turned toward the Bishop, wearing a look of eager 
wonderment which I shall never forget. The Bishop, 
his eyes still far away, his hands stretched out over the 
people, went on: 

ia WHEREFORE LET US BESEECH HIM TO GRANT 
US TRUE REPENTANCE, AND His Hony Spirit, THAT 
THOSE THINGS MAY PLEASE HIM WHICH WE DO, AT THIS 


PRESENT ; AND THAT THE REST OF OUR LIFE HEREAFTER | 
MAY BE PURE AND HOLY; SO THAT AT THE LAST WE MAY 
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COME TO HIS ETERNAL JOY; THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR 
Lorp.” 

And the people answered, “ Amen.” 

When he had finished he steadied himself by my 
shoulder, at first with a nervous pressure; but in a 
moment I felt the tension of his muscles relax. Then, 
in a voice that was almost feeble, so tender had it 
grown, he turned toward the East, and, in that abiding 
silence, he pronounced the Benediction. 

For a moment, until they began to disperse softly and 
silently, the Bishop stood erect, then he sank back into 
his seat, with one arm around my neck and one around 
Jack’s. 
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THE SCARLET IBIS? 


By Mary Raymonp SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


Tue boy stopped sharply in the portage, and swung 
about and glanced inquiringly at Josef. Light as the 
sound was, quickly as the boy had heard it, Josef had 
heard first. He stood rooted in the path, a line of lean 
strength, in vague-colored clothes, his black locks tum- 
bling from under his battered felt hat, a scarlet ban- 
danna in the belt at his slim waist pricking the dim light 
with an explosion of color. His extraordinary eyes, 
very light blue, very large, with pupils dilated over the 
irises; as animals’ eyes dilate, snapped electrically ; his 
glance searched the woods to this side and that. 

The boy had been trained under Josef and knew his 
ways; he stood stock-still as the guide listened, as he 
sent that concentrated glance ahead into the confused 
masses of shadow and brightness and foliage and water 
of the Canadian forest. It flashed, that blue search- 
light, straight through tangled branches and across 
bulks of emerald velvet, which were moss-covered bowl- 
ders; it went on deep into the inscrutable forest— 
Josef’s glance. And the boy knew that he was seeing 
things in those mysterious depths, and reading them as 
wild creatures see and read the woodland, as the boy 
himself, trained woodsman though he was, might never 
hope to do. With that, the tense pose relaxed, the 
wonderful eyes came back from their exploring and— 
gentle, friendly, shy—-met the boy’s eyes. Josef smiled. 
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* M’sieur Jack hears the m’sieur talking? ” he asked 
in French. 

Used as he was to his guide, the boy was surprised. 
“ What m’sieur? What do you mean, Josef? ” 

Josef waved a careless hand. “There is a m’sieur 
and a guide. The landing-net dropped, just now. It 
was that which one heard. They fish in the little river, 
around the next turn, at the Rémous des Jurons— 
Profanity Pool—one will see in a moment. The 
m’sieur, par exemple, is large—a heavy man.” 

This in quick, disjointed sentences, as Josef talked 
—much the same way as he sprang from one rock to 
another in a river crossing, feeling his way, assuring 
himself of a footing before he tried the next. Josef 
was shy even with his own young m’sieur, whom he 
had guided for seven years, since M’sieur Jack was a 
lad in knickerbockers. It was of his nature to talk 
in a hurrying low voice, in short phrases, meeting one’s 
glance with the gentleness of the brilliant, great, light 
eyes, guardedly, ready to spring back into the cave of 
his reserve as an alarmed wild creature might hide in 
its den. Yet he loved to show M’sieur Jack this gift 
of his, this almost second sight in the woods. It grati- 
fied him now when the boy spoke. 

“How in thunder do you know all that?” he de- 
manded. ‘I’m not so blamed slow, and yet I can’t 
hear any one talking.” 

Josef held up his hand dramatically, very Frenchly. 
** Listen—écoutez! ” 

Jack listened, Josef smiling at him broadly, alert, 
vivid. The little river ran at their left, brown-pooled, 
foam-splashed, tumbling over rocks, blurring all sounds, 
Overhead, in the tall white birches, in the lower spruce- 
trees, the wind rustled, and brushed with a feathery 
music the edges of the tinkling water noises. It seemed, 
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as one walked along the portage—the old, old Indian 
trail—all beautiful peace and stillness; but when one 
stopped to listen there was a whole orchestra of soft 
instruments playing, and any one sound was hard to 
disentangle. Jack threw his whole soul into the effort 
before he made out, through the talking water and the 
wind sounds, an intermittent note which he could place 
as a man’s speech some distance away. 

“JT hear it,” he cried out. 

Josef smiled indulgently; he liked to teach wood- 
craft to his young m’sieur; also M’sieur Jack was a 
good scholar; there was no other m’sieur of the club, 
young or old, to whom he would give the bow of his 
canoe in going through a difficult rapids; he had done 
that with M’sieur Jack. Yes, and also M’sieur Jack 
could tell if a male or female beaver had gnawed the 
chips around a birch-trunk by the tooth-marks in the 
wood; Josef had taught him that. And M’sieur Jack 
was also capable to portage a canoe like a guide, 
tossing the heavy boat to his shoulders unaided and 
swinging off down a trail as silently, as swiftly as an 
Indian; and he could tie up a pacqueton—and make 
camp in a rain—and skin a moose; these things and 
others M’sieur Jack could do, and Josef was proud of 
him. But M’sieur Jack could not see into the woods 
like Josef and he was not as quick at hearing sounds 
—of that also Josef was proud. So he smiled and 
waited for the question sure to come. * What the 
dickens makes you think he’s a big man—wn homme 
pesant? ” asked Jack. 

They were moving forward along the trail, Jack 
leading, and throwing his sentences in an undertone, 
as instinct teaches one to speak in the woods, over his 
shoulder to Josef. And for answer Josef flung out 
his muscular arm, in its faded blue calico sleeve, and 
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. pointed ahead. Jack stumbled on a root as he fol- 
lowed the pointing hand, and, recovering, caught sight 
of a tan-colored sweater far in front, even now barely 
in range of sight, hung on a tree by the path. 

“Tt is not warm to-day, par exemple; a m’sieur who 
is not somewhat fat would not feel the walking in this 
portage—so as to take off that,” Josef reasoned softly, 
in jerks. 

“Did you see that—away back there? Well, Vl 
be—” staccatoed the lad, and Josef grinned with 
pleased vanity. “Josef, you’re a wizard,” the boy 
went on. “ But never mind, my son, you'll get fooled 
some time. I'll bet he didn’t drop the landing-net. 
V’ll bet it was his leader-box or his cigarette-case. No 
landing-net. A bas, landing-nets! You'll see!” 

And Jack kicked at a rotten stump and sent it 
crashing in slow ruin, as if the vitality in him were 
overflowing through his long legs. So the two, the 
boy born into a broad life which faced from baby- 
hood the open door of opportunity, and the boy 
scarcely five years older, born to a narrow existence, 
walled about with a high, undoored wall of unending 
labor—these two swung on brotherly, through the 
peace and morning freshness of the forest, and in the 
levelling reality of nature were equals. 

The river sang. One saw it—out of the corner of 
the eye as one walked—brown in the pools, white where 
it tumbled over the rocks; the rocks speckled it with 
their thousand gray hummocks; grasses grew on them; 
a kingfisher fled scolding across the water and on down- 
stream; in the trail—the portage—it was all shimmer- 
ing misty greens, with white sharp ranks of birch- 
trees; the wind murmured and blew against one’s face. 
Through such things the two stalwart lads walked 
on and were happy. The unconcerned gray stones of 
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the rapids, which had looked exactly the same on the 
morning when Pharaoh’s daughter had found little 
Moses in the bulrushes, would look exactly the same, 
likely, two thousand years from now—for world-making 
is a long business and the Laurentian hills are the 
grandfathers of the planet, and stones reel off twenty 
centuries with small aging—these immemorial nobodies 
of an obscure little Canadian river had seen nothing 
pass by in their long, still lives blither or more alive 
than the two lads, gentleman and peasant, with their 
“ morning faces ” and their loping pace of athletes. 

Around a turn they halted as by one brain order. 
Something moving. In Broadway a man in rapid 
motion is lost in a sea of men in rapid motion; in the 
woods a man lifts a slow finger and is so conspicuous 
that the mountains seem to shout a startled “ Look!” 
The man at the edge of Profanity Pool leaned forward 
and lunged at his flies hanging tangled around his rod; 
he said “ Damn!” The two boys, whom his movement 
had brought to a standstill, unseen, motionless in the 
shade of the narrow portage, shook with silent laughter. 

With that Jack stepped forward, breaking a twig 
purposely, and came out on the rocks. The man looked 
up and saw him, a bright-faced, tall lad, claret and 
brown as to complexion, clean-limbed and strong as to 
build. Something in him drew a smile to the man’s 
face—it was not unlikely to be so. 

“ Bon jour,” Jack said with a haul at his cap, and 
stuffing it into his pocket further; and then “ Good- 
morning, sir. Any luck?” 

The man stared at him. “ Didn’t you hear what I 
said?” he inquired. 

And Jack, pausing one second, went off into a shout 
of deep laughter which set the mountain echoes ring- 
ing, and Josef, discreet in the background, stepped 
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- back a pace so that the strange m’sieur might not see 
him laughing also. When M’sieur Jack laughed it was 
impossible to keep as serious as one should. 

Squatting in the shadows beyond the m’sieur was 
something shading off into rocks and foliage; a face 
stared over the bushes of the “ thé sawvage ”—the 
Indian tea shrub with its dim pink flowers. So hidden, 
so motionless was the man that Jack did not see him 
for the first instant—but Josef had seen him; there 
had been a brief half-nod of recognition on both sides 
before the messieurs had spoken. Jack caught sight 
of him. 

“Tt is you, Adelard Martel?” he demanded; Jack 
was likely to know most of the guides in the club. 
“Why haven’t you got a big fish for your m’sieur? 
They are here,” he threw at him cheerfully. 

But the man did not answer with a smile, as most 
people answered Jack Vance. The dark, furtive eyes 
shot a resentful glance at the large man who still 
struggled with his fishing-tackle. ‘ M’sieur—is not 
lucky,” he brought out with the broad, soft accent of 
a habitant, and looked down sulkily, displeased, and 
then flashed up an angry glance. “ There was a big 
one—b’en gros—three minutes ago. He rose to the 
fly. One would have had him grabbed—poigné—in 
a second. But vd, M’sieur slipped and fell backward 
and knocked me the landing-net out of my hand, and 
the big one saved himself—se sawvait. Comme ga ”— 
with a swift gesture of disgust. 

“The landing-net?” The boy turned and looked 
at Josef and laughed, and Josef’s big light eyes flashed 
satisfaction. 

The strange m’sieur broke in with a nod toward his 
guide. ‘Something wrong with that fellow,” he com- 
mented. “ He seems angry that I can’t catch fish.” 
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Jack leaned over and swept in one of the curly, 
bobbing snells of the m’sieur’s leader as he answered. 
“May I help you?” he asked with friendliness of a 
brother craftsman. “It’s the dickens of a job to do 
this alone. Adelard ought ”—and he stopped and 
shook his head fatherly at the sullen-faced guide. 
*“*He’s sore as a crab because you haven’t had luck,” 
he explained. ‘ They’re all that way. It’s a personal 
question—if their messieurs are lucky, you see. He’ll 
be another question when you take a five-pounder.” 

The big man lowered the butt of his rod suddenly, 
thereby mixing up all the whirls of catgut which Jack 
had skilfully untangled; he looked at the boy with a 
heart-broken expression; he looked as if he were going 
to cry. 

* But I can’t,” he said sorrowfully. “I don’t know 
how to fish. And I want to so much. It’s my first 
vacation in six years, and I haven’t got but a weck. 
I thought it was easy to fish, that anybody could do 
it. And I don’t know how to tie the leader on, and 
the reel falls out of the—the reel-plate or something. 
And if I touch the automatic spring it all snaps up 
before I can wink, and the leader runs down the rod 
through the rings and it’s the very devil. I hit a rock 
and broke a tip the first thing and had to put in 
another. It took me half an hour to put the stuff 
together and then that happened. And the flies tangle 
—all the time. And my guide despises me! I thought 
fishing was fun!” 

The man’s voice was a wail in the last sentences. 
Something in the boy’s friendly youthfulness had made 
it possible to pour out this tale of woe where with 
another wayfarer the unlucky fisherman would have 
kept his bitter counsel. His instinct was not wrong. 
The thought shot into Jack’s mind that here was a 
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* poor man, probably not able to afford vacations, who 
had put his hard-earned money into one and was failing 
to get the good of it. Like a young knight to a maiden 
in distress the boy rushed to the rescue. 

“ Now that’s just too darned bad,” he brought out 
heartily. ‘ But you know, sir, it’s easy enough to set 
it all straight. Fishing is fun—almost the best fun 
going. I don’t want to butt in, but—you see I’ve been 
at this sort of thing all my days ”—one thought in- 
voluntarily of Methuselah—* and I can’t help knowing 
the trick. Dm not a crack exactly, but—well, it’s 
second nature to me, and I’d simply love to show you 
if you wouldn’t think me fresh to offer.” 

“Fresh!” the older man repeated. “If you would 
give me a few points I’d bless you. But you’re off 
on a trip yourself—I can’t take your time ”—and the 
boy cut in there with joyful assurances, which there 
was no mistaking, as to his pleasure in helping. 

* We’re just on a casual two days’ tramp, Josef 
and I,” he explained. “Nothing to do so’s you’d 
notice it. We left the canoe and the pack down at 
the lake and dashed up here for a fish or so.” By 
this he had the stranger’s rod in hand, a Leonard 
rod, the boy knew at a glance, about four ounces in 
weight, the last word in expense and perfection of 
rods. ‘Gosh, he blew himself!” was the inward com- 
ment Jack made. Josef was somehow present at the 
psychological distance from the butt as the boy held 
it in his hand, and while he set the reel more firmly 
into the plate and pushed the nickel ring down strongly 
Josef’s delicate, coarse finger-tips were untwisting the 
three bright flies from an extraordinarily thorough 
tangle. Adelard Martel watched sulkily out of the 
Indian tea-bushes; the large m’sieur watched, wonder- 
ing. With that the lines were free, and Jack swung 
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the butt about into Josef’s ready hand, and suddenly 
had the junction of leader and fish-line in his mouth 
and was chewing at it with energy. 

“Tied wrong,” he commented thickly, and then had 
it out and drew the softened strings from their knot. 
“Tf you don’t mind, sir, Pll show you how to put a 
leader into a snell.”” He held the loop of transparent 
cord in his left hand and poised the green line above 
it, Like this—down you go inside—up you go out- 
side—across you go—then down outside, up—and pull 
her tight. There you are!” He slid the cross-loop 
down, and with a jerk it was all undone. “ Just as easy 
to take out as to put in, you see. Want to do it your- 
self, sir?” And the man, as enchanted as a small boy, 
fumbled a bit and learned the knot. ‘“ Now we’re off,” 
' Jack announced, glancing backward to assure his re- 
cover, and sent a skilful line into Profanity Pool. 

Perhaps no harder place to fish was in the club. 
The pool, a black hole in the river, was thirty odd 
feet long and varied in width from twenty to five feet, 
irregularly. At the right a large log stretched over 
the water lengthwise, and under its shadow lurked the 
big trout. Also under it were snags where, once hooked, 
the fish ran to hide, and catch the line about the wood, 
and tear loose. One must keep a fish away from this 
log at all hazards. Yet across from it were sharp 
rocks apt to cut fish-line. 

“The hole is chock-full of Scyllas and Charybdises, 
all right,” Jack remarked, pointing out the geography 
to his pupil. “I reckon Profanity Pool isn’t a mis- 
nomer. Lots of cuss-words spilled into this water, they 
do say.” 

He cast, varying his line, varying his direction, with 
easy skill, over the dark, wild water, all the time telling 
how and why. 
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“With the forearm, you know, sir. Don’t put your 
shoulder into it. And stop a second on your recover, 
when the line’s back of you. Don’t monkey with it 
too fast—give it time to straighten out; and don’t 
slap the water with the flies. That scares ’em. Let the 
tail-fly touch first, and just as it’s touching lift the 
tip of the rod a scrap—see!” He illustrated with 
finished delicacy. ‘Then it goes down softly. Hi!” 

A liquid swash, a break of white foam, an upward 
snap of the wrist—a trout was on. 

“ That’s too blamed bad—I didn’t mean to take any- 
thing,” he murmured regretfully, but he played it all 
the same, and in three or four minutes Josef had landed 
it and held it up wordlessly—a Salmo fontinalis of a 
pound and a half, with scarlet fins and gold-and-silver- 
spotted stomach. The stranger was tingling with 
excitement. 

“'That’s something like!” he brought out, and then 
meekly, anxiously, “ May I fish now?” 

And Jack, smiling his old-young smile, put the rod 
into the man’s hand and held the hand carefully for 
a few trial casts. Then “ Let her go,” he commanded, 
and the large m’sieur, trembling with eagerness, was 
fishing. Jack, standing by with his hands in his trousers 
pockets, his whole soul on the performance, criticised 
with frankness. ‘“ Now, that’s rotten, sir. Don’t re- 
cover that nervous way; that’s what tangles ’em. Just 
—sort of—rhythmic; back slow—pause—cast ; lift the 
tip a scrap as you touch; just a shiver of the wrist 
does it. Now—tip up—don’t sag the line; draw the 
flies along, and wiggle ’em alluringly as they come; 
don’t let °em go under—bad, bad! You can’t fool fish 
if you drown your flies. Oh, well—the tail-fly may sink 
a bit if you’re after big ones ”’—and so the illustrated 
lecture went on, Jack thoroughly enjoying himself in 
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the réle of instructor. “Ginger!” he brought out 
suddenly in an interval, “my brother would throw a 
fit if he saw me teaching fishing. He’s a shark at it, 
you know. He’s forgotten more than I ever knew. 
Josef ”—turning on the guide—‘ M’sieur va s’amuser 
de mot en professeur de la péche, n’est-ce pas?” And 
Josef, showing his teeth in a short grin, answered 
promptly, “ Oui, M’sieur,” and attended to business. 

The large m’sieur was learning fast. One saw that 
he had not missed a word of the boy’s lesson or the 
reason for any point of piscatorial finesse. He made 
mistakes certainly, and was awkward, as is any begin- 
ner at the wonderful world-old game, which has to get 
into the nerves and the blood before one plays it well 
ever. Yet he took hold as a trained mind takes hold 
of whatever problem, with a certain ability and sureness. 

**T rather think you must do some things very well, 
sir,” Jack remarked encouragingly, after a bout of un- 
flinching reprimand as to vicious tendencies of the 
scholar. ‘ You caught that idea about not getting the 
line too close, at once. You must be used to doing 
things well.” 

The stranger lifted his keen, clear blue eyes a second 
and shot a glance at the boy. “ Possibly one thing,” 
he answered briefly, and cast again. 

Half a dozen small trout lay on the rocks, strung on 
a forked willow branch, the vivid, pointed leaves crisp 
on one side of it, cut by the resentful Adelard, now 
charmed by the turn of events and eager to be in- 
cluded in them. But the big fish did not rise. 

“ Bad time of day,” Jack explained. ‘ Hole’s fussed 
up, too. Have to let it get quiet before the sockdologers 
will take notice.” He turned to the older man with a 
certain brotherly manner of his, a manner which lacked 
in n0 point of respect, but was yet simply unconscious 
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of any difference of age—a manner which made older 
men like the lad and like themselves better, too. “If 
I were you,” advised Jack, “I’d stop now and come 
back early to-morrow morning, by gray light, and have 
a try at them. Maybe you’d get an old he-one then.” 

A short lecture followed on the taking down of rods, 
and the etiquette of winding a leader about one’s hat, 
so that the pull is always from the last fly. 

** Where are you going now? ” asked the large m’sieur 
as he and Adelard stood, their butin packed, ready to 
move on, 

Jack laughed and looked at Josef, who laughed also 
and shrugged his shoulders. ‘ We don’t know exactly,” 
the boy said. “ We’re just ‘loungin’ ’round and 
sufferin’,’ like Brer Fox. I rather think we’ll ramble 
up-stream and take the new trail the guardian cut last 
winter to Lac Creux. Tve never been there. And then 
come back and put up our tent on your lake for the 
night, if you don’t mind, sir. It’s down there now, 
with the canoe, at the mouth of this little river,” and 
he stamped a boot caressingly into the brown water, 
as one pats an animal in speaking of it. 

“Put up with me over-night,” suggested the 
m’sieur, “ve plenty of room; it would be a great 
pleasure. Then you needn’t bother with your tent 
or your kit.” 

The clear eyes met the man’s with frank, pleased 
surprise; Jack never got used to the astonishing good- 
ness of people in wanting him about. ‘“ Why, we'll 
do that with bells on, if you’d really like us, sir,” he 
agreed heartily. 

Ten minutes later the two lads were swinging again 
through the shifting mystery of the portage, follow- 
ing the narrowing river farther and farther -up- 
stream, while the large m’sieur and Adelard, now ia 
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a pleasanter humor, progressed down-stream to the 
lake and the camp. 

About six o’clock that evening the large m’sieur, 
whose name, incidentally, was Bradlee, spread a gray 
camp blanket on the pine-needles in front of his im- 
mense walled tent, and stretched it with care to the 
foot of a peculiarly luxurious stump—a stump of the 
right shape and angle and consistency to make a 
good back for a man to loll against. There is a large 
difference in the comfort of stumps. Mr. Bradlee 
sighed an unbroken sigh of satisfaction as he felt his 
weight settle rightly into curves of stump and of 
pine-needles and knew that his confidence in both had 
not betrayed him. It was the only manner of Morris- 
chair he had about, and it seemed of importance. He 
had been tramping all the afternoon, and he was tired 
and wanted luxury; he found it on the gray blanket, 
with his back against the spruce stump. Luxury, it 
is said, is a matter of contrast; this man’s scale of 
such things possibly began at a different point in 
New York; here in Canada, after a day’s heavy labor 
in portage and canoe, after coming back grimy and 
sweating and black-fly-bitten and footsore—after those 
things, a plunge in the lake and dry flannel clothes and 
a gray blanket and a stump realized luxury. So he 
sighed contentedly and shifted his leg to feel how com- 
fortably the muscles ached in repose, as he drew his 
crowning happiness out of his pocket, that long brown 
happiness called a cigar. Yet he was conscious as he 
lit it, and pulled the first delicious puff, that he was 
still unsatisfied. 

© wish that cub would come,” Bradlee murmured 
half-aloud. 

Behold, around the corner of the spruce point which 
guarded the bay, dark on the silvery water, a canoe 
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~ shot forward, swift, silent. Bradlee with one long 
pull took his cigar from his mouth and held it as he 
watched. It was a picture to remember—the blue sky 
with pink and copper cotton-batting clouds; below 
that the band of dark woods, sunlight gone from them, 
crowding to the lake; below that the gray shimmer 
of water and the dark bulk of the canoe, and the 
double paddle flash of the stroke of the two powerful 
lads under which the canoe leaped toward him out of 
the hills. The indescribable intoxication of the Cana- 
dian mountain air was about him, immense, pervading; 
he heard the beat of the paddles and the long swish 
of the water after each bound of the canoe; now 
Jack missed a stroke and shot his paddle high in the 
air in salute, but did not break the infinite quiet with 
a spoken word. 

“ Most boys would have howled their heads off at 
sight; this one respects the sanctuaries,” thought the 
man. 

With that the springing boat was close and he got 
up and stood at the water’s edge and the bow crushed, 
with a soothing sound which canoe people know, up 
the wet sand. Jack arose, stretched his legs, and 
stepped out, tall and dirty and happy; bare-headed, 
bare-armed, the gray flannel shirt décolleté around 
his strong neck, his face streaked with mother earth, 
and with blood of murdered black flies, but bright 
with that peace which shines from faces which nature 
has smoothed for a while. 

“Glad to see you, young man; hope you have an 
appetite,” spoke Bradlee cordially, and felt the place 
all at once illumined by a buoyant presence. 

“ Have I?” responded Jack. “ Just you watch me, 
sir.” 


Shortly, on the sand by the lake-edge, under a 
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wide-branched pine-tree, the table was spread, with 
trout still sizzling in the frying-pan and flap-jacks 
and maple sugar and thin fried potatoes and other 
delicacies of camp, which Adelard and his confrére, 
Louis, brought in relays, laughing joyfully at the 
enormous hunger of the young m’sieur. Then, while 
the guides ate their dinner, while the night settled 
down like some mammoth bird into its nest over the 
lonely miles of mountains and the quiet stretch of 
lake, the man and the boy sat by the bubbling birch 
fire and “smelled wood smoke at twilight,” and talked 
fishing. Jack was very great at expounding, and it 
was seldom he had such a chance; he made the most 
of it. The older man listened as to the Law and Gospel; 
it was a memorable evening. The Bradlee fishing- 
tackle was had out and looked over. 

“You’ve got some splendid things,” Jack an- 
nounced in his uncompromising young voice, and re- 
gretted to himself the unnecessary extravagance of a 
poor man. “ But the trouble is, there’s a lot that’s 
—excuse me for saying it—trash. I reckon you just 
went to a shop and bought what they told you, didn’t 
you?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Too bad.” Jack’s wise head shook sorrowfully. 
“ Wish I could have been along. I could have saved 
you hunks of money. An automatic reel’s a crime, 
too, you know. Not sportsmanlike. However—you’ll 
know, yourself, next time.” 

“Thanks to you,” said Bradlee humbly. 

“ Oh, gee, no,” protested Jack. “ You'll just learn, 
doing it. Let’s see about that cast for to-morrow 
morning. Now, I’d admire to have a Parmachene 
Belle—that’s good in these waters.” 

The fine, big, new fly-book was opened, and the man 
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flapped a thick leaf or two and nervously drew out a 
brown fly. Jack had been teaching him the names. 

“Oh no!” the boy threw at him. “ That’s a Reuben 
Wood. Hard to remember till you get used to them, 
isn’t it, though? Here is your Parmachene—see, with 
the white and red feathers? Put her on for a hand- 
fly, wouldn’t you, sir?” 

Bradlee obeyed with pathetic promptness, fumbling 
a bit, but getting fly and snell together ultimately. 

“ That’s—all—right!” approved the boy. ‘‘ Now 
—let’s see. A Silver Doctor—this fellow? Don’t you 
think? V’ve had great luck with that fly. It’s a pretty 
decent fly.””. The owner of the fly-book took his orders 
and annexed the Silver Doctor to the leader. 

“ Now—tail-fly. That’s important. Let—me— 
see.” 

But the willing horse suddenly took the bit in his 
mouth. Bradlee pointed out a patch of scarlet with 
his forefinger. ‘“‘I want that one,” he stated. 

The boy laughed. “The Scarlet Ibis?” he in- 
quired, like a kind but pitying father. “ That wouldn’t 
do, I’m afraid. That’s too—crude, you see. That’s 
good for very dark days and very wild waters, where 
no one has ever fished, and they’re not educated. T’m 
afraid they’d know better than a Scarlet Ibis at Pro- 
fanity Pool.” 

But the man, so docile up to now, acquired a set- 
ness about the mouth. “I want the Scarlet Ibis. I 
like the name of it, and red is the color I like, and 
J have an idea it will bring me luck.” 

There was something in the large m’sieur, when he 
spoke in this way, which made one see that he was 
accustomed to manage things; this was different from 
the meek scholar of the kindergarten class in fishing. 
Jack yielded at once and with cordiality. 
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“ Of course, if you’ve got a hunch,” he agreed with 
his young-elderly benevolence. ‘Maybe it will bring 
you luck.” 

And the large m’sieur, smiling inwardly, felt that 
he had been allowed the Scarlet Ibis by an indulgent 
superior, yet liked. the lad no less. 

When the thick mists that had blanketed the lake 
all night were blowing in streamers along the shore 
and curving to the alders in the damp morning wind; 
when the forest was a black mass below, but divid- 
ing above into spires of spruce-trees under the mys- 
tical glow which fast loosed the night-bound shadows; 
when the grasses in the little beaver meadows were 
stiff with cold, wet silver, the man and the boy, leay- 
ing the guides in camp, started up-stream to Pro- 
fanity Pool. It was hard to follow the portage at 
first, so dark it was; a hush was through the woods; 
no breeze stirred here away from the lake; no little 
beast rustled; no bird fluttered; the underworld was 
fast asleep. One felt like a knight of Arthur adven- 
turing into a Merlin-guarded forest. 

Even when the two fishermen reached the pool it 
was dark enough to make the footing uncertain as 
one crossed from rock to rock, to the sand-bar where 
the Indian tea-bushes grew, their small old-rose- 
colored blossoms frosted with dew, and over them in 
the dim light the same mysterious stillness, as if the 
night’s sleep were not yet ended. Also it was very 
cold; the chill crept through sweaters and flannel 
shirts, through flesh and blood and into the bones 
and the marrow, as they sat down to put the rod to- 
gether. Instinctively they spoke in low voices, not to 
waken the drowsy forest. Then arrows of sunlight 
shot and caught in the tops of the spruces and crept 
ever downward. One could see the quiet pool now, 
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and the dark, wet log lying lengthwise, and the brown 
water ; not a stir of life on that level surface, yet under 
it the great trout must be waking. 

The large m’sieur, casting, with his whole heart in 
his forearm, suddenly was aware of a small tentative 
resistance somewhere on the leader threading a shim- 
mering way across the pool. Like an electric con- 
nection his wrist thrilled in response and the delicate 
mechanism answered again with a light jerk. 

“Steady,” spoke Jack’s deep, authoritative voice. 
* Something’s after it—don’t jerk. It’s a big one. 
Recover—don’t get flustered—slow. That’s a peach. 
Draw the fly slowly—it’s dark yet—let the tail-fly 
go under a little—not too quick—he’s after it—let 
him take hold. Strike!” 

With an appalling suddenness Bradlee was aware 
of a mighty pull of unseen live strength applied to the 
gossamer structure of his rod and line, and his wrist 
flew up antiphonally with a good will which luckily 
did not break everything concerned. The fish had 
taken the fly under water, as a big one will; he was 
on—Bradlee had hooked him. But there was small 
time to dwell on that point, for the fight had begun 
without preliminaries. Straight for the log ran the 
invisible streak of force, and Jack cried out in horror: 

“Keep him away—don’t let him get under.” 

The large m’sieur’s lips curled back from his teeth, 
and his eyes gleamed savagely, as he lifted the tip 
and held the struggling fish on the very edge of the 
danger zone. The boy, following every pulse-throb, 
murmured ‘ Good work,” and with that there was a 
sound as of a mighty garment ripping and the trout 
was off headlong to the foot of the pool. 

“Give him line—quick,” the boy thundered. 

And Bradlee, lowering the rod a bit, let the line 
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run out—and behold the trout turned suddenly in 
his tracks and rushed back. Only luck saved him on 
that maneuvre; before Jack had cried breathlessly 
“ Reel up,” the man had the tip lifted and his finger 
on the spring—for he was learning fast—and the 
line was snapping back in handfuls—yet there was 
slack for at least two seconds and it was pure chance 
that the fish did not shake loose. There was a space 
of quiet after this—dangerous quiet. The big trout 
was “sulking.” Somewhere down in the bottom he 
lay, planning fight in his cloudy fish brain, and it 
was equally dangerous to let him go on and to stir 
him up. He might be burrowing under a rock with 
a sharp edge which would cut the leader; he might 
rise at an inopportune touch and get free with one 
unexpected effort; everything was dangerous. 

© Just wait,” Jack advised. Two minutes of mas- 
terly imactivity and then, out of patience, enraged, 
the enemy rose to the top and flung himself this way 
and that, tearing, rushing, shaking his head from side 
to side in a very hopeful effort to shake out the fly. 
Fisherman’s luck certainly carried the large m/’sieur 
through that peril, for the most expert rodsman can 
do little but hold on to his tackle in such tornadoes. 
The fit wore past, however, and was succeeded by a 
determined attempt, in a series of rushes, to get under 
the big log. Jack stood close at Bradlee’s side and 
counselled him through the sharpness of this battle, 
and Bradlee’s keen mind bent to the execution of his 
orders with all there was in it. Add to this that the 
trout was uncommonly well hooked inside the throat, 
and one sees that the event was not impossible. The 
time came at length when it was evident that the prey 
was tiring. The rushes were shorter and executed with 
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less vim, and the great back came up to the surface 
at times and flopped over limply. 

“Gee!” commented Jack, “ it’s the best fight I've 
seen in moons. He’s a sockdologer, sure Mike! All 
of four pounds, sir—look at him—did you see him 
then? ” 

With that there was a sharp revival of energy and 
a dash to the end of the pool, and a double back, 
repeating the manewuvre with which operations had 
begun. The last ten minutes of playing a fish have 
a peculiar danger in the relaxing effort of the fisher- 
man. Not only does the creature struggle less vigor- 
ously and so throw one off guard, but the strain has 
told and one is tired, and then, often, comes an un- 
expected strong rush which proves successful—the 
fish is gone. 

The large m’sieur, ignorant of what to expect, did 
not presume, did not relax, and was not taken off 
his guard. The boy glanced at the set face many 
times with benignant approval, as the man, silent, in- 
tent, fought the flagging fight as earnestly, as watch- 
fully, as at its beginning. 

*'Them’s um,” Jack indorsed proceedings, as the 
big fish flopped listlessly at the surface, and the fisher- 
man yet held his line delicately taut, yet led the live 
weight at its end this way and that. ‘“ Them’s um. 
Don’t take your eye off him or he'll fool you yet,” 
and finished with a manner of squeal: “ Holy mack- 
erel, but he’s a he-one—Ill bet he’s close on five.” 

At which premature gloating the trout rose for one 
last flmg and shook his mighty head and slashed with 
his tail and threw his strong, flexible body in a hundred 
directions at once, whipping the brown water into 
foam. The boy, crouching with the landing-net at 
the water’s edge, followed the infinitely quick scintilla- 
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tions with his eyes; the man, lifting, lowering his rod, 
keeping the line not too tight, not too loose, followed 
them, as mere human muscles might, with his playing 
wrist ; with that the long, shining body, brown and gold 
and silver and pink and scarlet and spotted, stopped 
struggling, floated limply half out of water, and the 
large m’sieur, flushed, anxious, drew him slowly inshore. 
Jack, with the net deep in the pool four feet to the 
right of the defeated king of it, waited till he was close 
—yet not too close—till a clock in his brain sounded 
the psychological second, and then—swoop; the net 
rushed through the brown water, deep under the trout 
and up with a sure curve. There was a mad flopping 
and struggling, but the big fellow was in the meshes 
and Jack lifted him up, both fists gripping the handle 
of the heavy-weighted net, and held him so at arm’s 
length high in air. 

“Gosh!” said Jack. 

The large m’sieur did not say anything, but he 
lowered the butt of his rod with hands that shook, 
and brought out a sigh that appeared to wander up 
in stages from his boots. His face radiated a solemn 
happiness several flights farther down than words; 
his eyes were glued to the landing-net with its freight 
of glory. He sat down on the rocks with his boots 
casually trailing in the water and sighed profoundly 
again. 

“T caught him,” he stated. 

“Sure,” agreed Jack. “You took him, that’s as 
certain as the Pyramid’s. What’s more, you did it in 
style. The way you played that fish, sir, was good 
enough for anybody. You may not have experience,” 
Jack allowed candidly, “but Pll be hanged if you 


haven’t got promise. You’re a wonder, sir—a plain 
wonder.” 
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By now Jack was squatting before the net, laid on 
a flat stone; his hunting-knife was out of the leather- 
fringed caribou-skin sheath on his hip, and he had it 
in his right hand, the dull side of the blade down, 
while with his left he gathered the net tighter around 
the still flopping great trout. The wet, dull nose, the 
staring eyes were uppermost. Jack gave a sharp rap 
on the back of the neck two or three times repeated, 
and the king of Profanity Pool, with a long shiver, 
was still. Then with big-handed dexterity he drew 
back the meshes and pulled him out, a splendid, shining 
creature twenty-two inches long. 

The large m’sieur, watching the boy’s expert work, 
made a sudden movement. ‘“ What fly is he on?” he 
threw at Jack. 

Jack, carefully withdrawing the net from its twists 
and double twists around the tail, around the leader 
and the flies, bent swiftly, examining. There was the 
Parmachene Belle, tied in a yard or two of wet net- 
meshes; there was the Silver Doctor, having run in 
a half-second a complicated course through a system 
of the same and caught itself in the snell of the Par- 
machene. That was all. The lad gave a whoop that 
set echoes ringing in the dark hills about Profanity 
Pool and the gully of the little river. 

“Gosh!” shouted Jack, while the large m’sieur 
grinned triumphantly, “it’s the Scarlet Ibis!” 


Three months later, on a day in November, a tall 
young man in good clothes, with a clean face and a 
hat, swung along a street up-town in New York City. 
The setting and the costume were changed, yet a 
person who might have met the bareheaded, gray- 
shirted, earth-streaked woodsman and his guide in the 
Canadian forest in August might still have known this 
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correct city character as Jack Vance. The freedom 
of the woods had not yet left his buoyant heels, nor 
the breeziness of the hills his physiognomy; by these 
signs he was the same. But his mind was working 
harder than it had on that morning when he and Josef 
had found the large m’sieur fishing by Profanity Pool; 
his eyes were absent-minded and intense; if one might 
have listened to his thoughts as his long pace lifted 
them and him over the pavement, it might be that 
some such sentence as this would have come to the 
light: 

** Now how in thunder am I to tell if that’s inter- 
state commerce or if it isn’t?” Jack was thinking. 

With the same whole-heartedness that he had put 
into his fishing, into his woodcraft, the boy had now 
flung himself into the study of the law at that hot- 
house for starting the delicate green sprouts which 
are to grow into trees of justice, the Harvard Law 
School. He was in New York for what he would 
have described as a “ bat” of some days, yet his work 
fermented in his brain in his holiday. He was finding 
law, as one mostly finds things done with all one’s 
might, a joy and delight. Yet for all the fun of it 
he was badly puzzled just now, and anxious as well 
as eager. After exhausting the sources of informa- 
tion he needed more light. 

“Tf I only knew a man who had a practical hold 
on it,” his mind went on, throwing out tentacles to 
search for help, “an older man—a clever man, a man 
who—” he stopped short; a brain tentacle had touched 
something in the dimness. Why had there come to 
him in a flash the familiar atmosphere of the woods, 
of fishing, of Josef and the little river and—in a 
flash again he had arrived. “Profanity Pool! The 
large m’sieur—Mr. Bradlee! He said he was a rail- 
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‘ road man—he said I was to call him up and lunch 
with him; he said if ever he could help me about any- 
thing he’d do it—by the sign of the Scarlet Ibis. 
Ginger! I’m glad I thought of him. The very chap!” 

He dashed into a drug-store and rushed to the tele- 
phone-booth. Here he was—Bradlee—W. R. H.— 
that was the man. Wall Street—yes. And he took 
down the receiver and gave a number. It was a bit 
roundabout getting Mr. Bradlee. It seemed that the 
approach to him was guarded by an army of clerks 
and secretaries. 

“ He must think he’s mighty precious,” Jack com- 
plained to himself. 

One must send a name—“ Mr. Vance,” Jack said 
simply. So that when at last a voice out of the long 
wire was speaking, the words ‘“ Yes—this is Mr. 
Bradlee,” came with impersonal iciness. But Jack was 
not given to being snubbed; his theory of the friend- 
liness of mankind prevented that, along with other 
discomforts. ‘* Oh, hello, Mr. Bradlee,”’ he threw back 
eagerly. “I hope I’m not butting into business. 
This is Jack Vance.” 

“Who?” The chilly tone was a bit impatient. 

“ Jack Vance—of the Montagnard Club—we went 
fishing—don’t you remember re 

The identification was cut short by a shout at the 
other end of the telephone in which there was no ici- 
ness or impatience at all. ‘“‘ Oh—Jack Vance—why, 
Great Scott, boy, it’s you, is it? I’m delighted to 
hear your voice. I was thinking about you yester- 
day and of how you fell down on the fly question. The 
Scarlet Ibis was crude, was it? What have you got 
to say about that now?” 

Jack’s great pealing laughter went down the tele- 
phone wires in response. “You certainly pasted me 
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on that, sir,” he agreed cheerfully, and then, “I want 
to know if I can bother you with a question or two 
about railroads,” he began, and explained the situa- 
tion briefly. He had been assigned to argue a case 
in one of the moot courts—the mock trials of the 
students—of the law school; it was his first case; he 
wanted to win it “‘ the worst way ”; he was at a stand- 
still about a railroad question; he needed the point 
of view of a practical experience. 

*You’re a railroad man, aren’t you, sir?” Jack 
asked. 

There was a second’s hesitation at the other end 
of the wire, and the answer came as if the speaker 
were smiling. ‘ Well, yes—I’m called that.” And 
Mr. Bradlee’s friendly voice went on: “Tell you 
what, my son—we can’t discuss law over the tele- 
phone. Will you come down to lunch to-morrow at 
the Lawyers’ Club? ” 

“Why, I’d simply love to do it, thank you,” Jack 
agreed joyfully. 

“Good. One o’clock. Come to my office. Possibly 
I may find—somebody who will help me advise you. 
We’ve got to win that case if it takes a leg—it’s a 
sort of Scarlet Ibis case, I consider, you see.” And 
with light-hearted laughter again at both ends of the 
wire the telephone was hung up. 

Promptly at one next day a tall young man of 
fresh color was handed along with distinguished 
courtesy from one to another of such an array of 
officials as guards the valuable time of magnates in 
great offices. 

“Gee!” remarked Jack casually as he landed at 
last in the private office and the very presence of Mr. 
Bradlee. ‘‘ Gee, this is ‘some’ different from Adelard 
Martel and the tent, isn’t it, Mr. Bradlee?” 
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On the wall of the office, in a frame behind a bulging 


glass, hung one of the ugliest and one of the most 
satisfactory personal possessions which earth affords, 
a trophy trout set up by experts. Its weight, five 
and three-quarters pounds, was marked clearly in a 
corner, above the date, August 7, 19—. Hooked in 
the grim black mouth gleamed a red fly. This work 
of art was examined, criticised, and appreciated by 
the visitor before he took his way with his host through 
the swarming life of down town to the great Equitable 
Building, which held the famous club restaurant. 

Three men were waiting in the reading-room as the 
two went in, three grizzled, important personages, who 
rose up and greeted Jack’s large m’sieur as one en- 
titled to consideration. 

*T want to present Mr. Vance to you,” said Brad- 
lee. “ Mr. Howell—Judge Carroll—Mr. Fitzhugh.” 

And Jack, gripping the hands held out with his 
friendly, bone-breaking hand-clasp, failed to see the 
wonder at his youth on the men’s faces, for the won- 
der in his own mind that the large m’sieur had found 
him worthy to meet these bully old chaps, who were 
quite evidently somebodys. Somebodys—who? He 
wondered further. Shortly he found out. 

“JT asked you three here,” Bradlee began, waving 
a comprehensive oyster-fork, “to meet Mr. Vance, for 
a purpose.” 

A bar of red crept up the clear brown of the boy’s 
cheeks. He had not realized that these dignified per- 
sons had come to meet him! He would have described 
himself as “ rattled.” 

Bradlee went on: “It will advance the purpose if 
I mention who you all are. Jack, Mr. Howell is the 
president of the I. S. I. & O. Z. D.; Judge Carroll, 
whom I luckily caught in town for the day, is on the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission; and Mr. Fitzhugh 
is general counsel of four railways in the West and 
South. If anybody knows what you want to find out, 
these gentlemen do.” 

“Holy mackerel!” said Jack simply, and flushed 
scarlet having said it, and murmured etiquettically 
something about “Certainly am mighty grateful.” 
But the four, at the awe in the tone, at the untram- 
melled expletive, at something winning and _inde- 
scribable in the lad’s embarrassment, broke into sudden 
laughter, and Bradlee, well pleased, knew that the 
charm which he had felt in the youngster was work- 
ing. With that he was telling, what most men like 
to hear, a fish story—the story of the Scarlet Ibis. 
Plenty of raps for his autocratic ways the boy got 
as the large m’sieur told the tale, and once or twice 
the deep-toned young laughter rang out in a shout 
which made people all over the dining-room turn and 
stare and smile. Jack did not see that, but the elder 
men saw, and laughed too, and loved the boy for it, 
as older men do love youth and unconsciousness and 
joy of living. 

“So you see,” Mr. Bradlee finished, “ Izaak Wal- 
ton Vance slipped up on the fly and the humble scholar 
guessed right. But the lad gave me the best time I’ve 
had for twenty years, bar none, and he taught me 
how to fish—I consider that worth anywhere from 
ten to forty million. So I’m his debtor to a large 
amount, and I want you three gentlemen to help me 
to pay an instalment on my debt. I want you to help 
the boy win his case in his moot court up at the 
Harvard Law School. That’s what you’re here 
for.” 

* Speaking for myself, it will be a pleasure if I can 
help Mr. Vance,” Fitzhugh enunciated with elaborate 
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Southern courtesy. “And speaking for people in 
general, they certainly are likely to do what Billion 
Bradlee asks.” 

The lad swung about and flashed a startled look 
at his host. “ Are you—” he began and stopped. 

Bradlee frowned slightly. “ You’ve heard my nick- 
name, I see,” he said. ‘‘ You didn’t place me before? ” 

“Place you—well, I just didn’t, sir,” Jack smiled 
broadly. “ You know, I thought you were so darned 
extravagant about that Leonard rod.” And Bradlee 
smiled too, pleased with the comrade-like confidence. 
He laid a fatherly hand on Jack’s arm. 

“ State the situation now, Izaak Walton,” he com- 
manded. 

So Jack, stammering a bit at first, forgetting him- 
self soon, and, launching out into a perfectly regard- 
less wealth of law language which flowed quaintly 
from his young mouth, set forth his case. There was 
a small railroad, it appeared, running twelve miles, 
from Skaneateles to Skaneateles Junction, wholly 
within the State. At Skaneateles Junction the road 
joins the New York Central. A train was made up 
at Skaneateles, consisting of engine, tender, caboose, 
four local freight cars, and one freight car billed 
through to Chicago, via New York Central and Lake 
Shore. A brakeman on this train was injured between 
Skaneateles and Skaneateles Junction by the negligence 
of the railroad company, but also because of his own 
negligence. 

“You see,” finished Jack, addressing the great rail- 
way magnates and the interstate commerce commis- 
sioner as man to man, “ the question to be settled is 
whether that small road is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, so that the brakeman may recover in an action 
against it in spite of his contributory negligence.” 
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Billion Bradlee, whose nod shook Wall Street; Judge 
Carroll, who, with his associates, decided every day 
vast questions of national commerce; and the two 
powerful railway men listened with careful attention. 
The four pair of keen eyes were fixed on the boy’s face. 
The boy went on. His whole personality was focussed 
now on his argument, and, though in the vague margin 
of consciousness there might have been a knowledge 
of the incongruity between such an audience and a 
case in a law-school moot court, yet the glow of his 
intense interest in his affair reduced such thoughts 
to a dim fringe. The boy went on, unembarrassed, 
throwing his free power into his statement. 

* You see, sir—you see, Judge Carroll, the act of 
1898 speaks of ‘common carriers by railroads, while 
engaged in commerce between any of the States,’ be- 
ing liable to any employee for injuries while ‘ em- 
ployed by such carrier in such commerce.’ The fact 
of contributory negligence does not bar a recovery in 
such actions.” 

Conway Fitzhugh, who handled railroads in three 
States, spoke consideringly. “It’s an interesting 
question. I believe it has never been decided,” he 
said, and the president of the I. S. I. & O. Z. D. fol- 
lowed him up quickly. 

“Possibly there has been no final test case. But 
if such a position as Mr. Vance sets forth is main- 
tained—if the brakeman could recover—then there 
is no such thing as the domestic trade of a State. 
Congress may take the entire control of the com- 
merce of the country.” 

Bradlee, leaning back in his chair, laid down his 
knife and fork, and the perfectly cooked bird on his 
plate was left untasted. His keen blue glance swept 
across the table to Jack’s face. Jack, bright-eyed, 
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flushed, slashed off a manful bit of partridge and 
stowed it away before he answered. 

“There’s that view of it, sir, of course,” he an- 
swered the mighty Howell respectfully but firmly— 
and Bradlee chuckled. He remembered a fishing lesson 
up a little lost river and the odd sensation of being 
talked to as a novice. He wondered how Howell would 
take these fearless tactics. The lad went on: “ But 
there’s a good deal of authority on the other side. 
‘The Constitution gives Congress plenary power to 
regulate interstate commerce,’ you see—doesn’t it, 
Judge Carroll? I think that’s a quotation from one 
of your opinions, sir. And you may use the analogy 
of the Safety Appliance act—under that it has been 
held that a railroad wholly within a State, not even 
touching the boundary line, may be engaged in inter- 
state traffic. Then there was an example—let’s see— 
what was that?—it was a perfect peach,” mused Jack, 
and the four dignitaries waited, regarding him seri- 
ously. “Oh, yes—I know,” he flashed at them joy- 
fully. ‘ You’ll remember this, of course, Judge Carroll. 
The Senate was monkeying with the question—I mean 
to say, the question arose in the Senate. Senator 
Bacon supposed a case—he said, take a purely local 
train from Richmond to Alexandria. Clearly that 
train would not be engaged in interstate commerce. 
A trainman injured must sue under the Virginia law. 
Now suppose a man at Orange Court House puts on a 
box of cigars consigned to Baltimore—does that im- 
mediately change the character of the train? After 
that may a trainman injured sue under the United 
States act? Senator Dolliver seemed to believe he 
could.” 

With that there was a battle of the gods. Even 
Bradlee dropped his spectator’s attitude and descended 
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into the arena, for the point was one which held a vital 
interest for each of the four, and the lad had opened 
the ball with a dance of distinguished authorities. 
Moreover, he had the literature of the question at his 
fingers’ ends, and his shining spear, bright and new, 
flashed back and forth in the thick of the fray so 
readily, so accurately, that no thought of difference 
in age entered the minds of the older men any more 
than it did his own. It was suggestive of certain re- 
marks of Kipling’s calling attention to the fact that 


“‘There is neither East nor West nor border nor breed nor 


birth 
When two strong men meet face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth.” 


So the four captains of industry, men at the very 
crest of international careers, and the lad not yet at 
the beginning of his career, bringing only his eager 
brain and hard-won young knowledge and the tremen- 
dous impulse of his enthusiasm, debated together as 
equals and gave and took pleasure and strength. 
And the boy soaked in experience and ideas at every 
delighted pore, till at last the lunch was over, and 
Jack, due at an engagement, had to leave before the 
grandees, and stood up to say good-by. In his manly, 
boyish way he expressed his appreciation of their help, 
and, as he towered above them all in his young vigor 
and bright good looks, each one felt, perhaps, that he 
had unconsciously given as much as he had gotten, 
and that an impulse of generous new life had swept 
like a rushing wind into the world-worn minds from 
his contact. 

“T.can’t begin to thank you, sir,” he said, his hand 
in his host’s, and Bradlee’s arm across his shoulder 
half-caressingly. “I can’t possibly tell you how I’ve 
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enjoyed it. It’s been simply great. [—lI've never 
had such a bully time in my life,” he exploded, and 
the others laughed quiet little laughs of older men, but 
their eyes were very friendly as they looked at him. 

“We shall be interested to hear if you win your 
case,” the mighty autocrat Howell said. “ Bradlee 
must let us know.” 

“ Send me a telegram, Jack,” ordered Bradlee. 

“JT sure will,” promised Jack heartily, “if you'd 
like it, sir,” and, flushed and radiant and smiling, was 
gone. 

About four o’clock the door in Jim Fletcher's room 
up town—where a club of three law-students held their 
meetings for study, and where the confrére from Cam- 
bridge was expected this afternoon to battle with 
them over a special question—opened, and three bent 
heads lifted from a table littered with papers and 
legal-looking volumes to regard Jack Vance. 

“Come in,” Fletcher threw at him. “ You're late. 
We're half through. What are you grinning about? * 

Jack shut the door inside with an air of reserved 
electricity which arrested the workers at the table. 
He came and stood over them and they all stared up 
at him; there appeared to be something to wait for. 

“Gee! * spoke Jack at last. “Guess whom I've 
been lunching with.” 

Carl Harrison drew a law-book toward him. ‘* Don't 
care,” he stated with disapproval. ‘Get to work, 
Jack; we’ve got a tough one on to-day.” But Joe 
Lewis and Jim were interested. 

“What’s up?” Joe asked. “Get it out of your 
system, Johnny. Who?” 

Jack stuck a thumb in each waistcoat pocket and 
looked “ chesty.” “Oh,” he flung at them casually 
with his lips pursed and his eyes dancing. “ Nothing 
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uncommon. I simply lunched at the Lawyers’ Club 
down town with four of me pals—Billion Bradlee— 
W. R. H., you know, the railroad king, and Judge 
Carroll, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the president of the I. S. I. & O. Z. D., Mr. Howell, 
and Conway Fitzhugh, the Southern railway magnate 
—just us five, that’s all. We had some business to 
talk over.” 

And Jack, grinning consumedly, agitating his fin- 
gers from the thumb fulcrums, posing his slim figure 
as near as might be to resemble a bay-windowed alder- 
man, grinned more and watched the effect. 

* Come off,” responded Jim Fletcher. 

“Stop your monkey-shines,” said Carl. 

But Joe Lewis asked curiously: ‘ What do you 
mean, Jack? Give us straight dope.” 

And with that Jack, chuckling very much, told the 
tale, to the wonder and amusement and awe of the three 
lads. And then, with a dizzying shift from boyishness 
to the stress of the battle of life, the shouts of laughter 
and light-hearted chaffing stopped short, and the four 
bent, grave and responsible, over the law-books, and 
the work of the day went on. 

And the days went on and the Harvard Law School 
and its events went on, varying from mere recitations 
to trials in the moot courts, till a Thursday came, 
three weeks after the luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club. 
There was an important meeting that day in the im- 
pressive offices of W. R. H. Bradlee. People had 
travelled from long distances to that meeting; there 
was a man there from Texas, and Hugh Arkendale 
had come from San Francisco on purpose, and Con- 
way Fitzhugh had left his home in New Orleans two 
days before for it. Bradlee, opening the meeting, was 
making a short speech setting forth its purpose and 
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importance. He had just begun when a rap came 
at the door. Every one looked up in astonishment; 
these men were as unaccustomed to being interrupted 
in their councils as the gods of Olympus. 

“Come,” thundered Bradlee in a terrible voice, and 
an alarmed clerk slid hurriedly in and held out a tele- 
gram. 

“Orders ”’—he murmured—“ any message from ” 
—and the name was a gurgle and the clerk bolted. 

Billion Bradlee flopped the paper open, and, as if 
a bar of rollicking sunlight had broken into the dull at- 
mosphere, his face lit up, as he read it, with a smile, a 
most unfitting smile. His clear, keen blue eyes flashed 
about the company a second, and then, like a boy, 
quite unlike a great financier plying his mighty trade, 
he tossed the yellow scrap to Fitzhugh. 

“ Good news,” he spoke—he was shaking a bit with 
inward laughter, it seemed. “ Read that, Conway.” 

The bald-headed general counsel of four railways 
put on his glasses, while the rest of the august com- 
pany watched him and waited curiously. With care- 
ful, deliberate enunciation, in a businesslike tone and 
manner, the general counsel read aloud—a picked com- 
pany of the most important men in America listening— 
these somewhat bewildering words: 


“ Landed my trout Scarlet Ibis top of the heap glory 
be won every blamed thing sure am grateful to you 
and high mucky-mucks kindly pass on thanks and 
accept most. Jo CV ANCES 

There was a momentary astonishment on the face 
of Conway Fitzhugh as he stared over the yellow paper 
at Bradlee; the varied expressions of surprise on the 
dozen faces of the other men were a psychological as- 
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sortment ; Fitzhugh suddenly arrived with a jostle of 
quick laughter. 

“ Oh—that boy!” he said, and handed the tele- 
gram back across the table. “That delightful boy— 
I’m glad he won his case. Give him my congratula- 
tions.” 

“A youngster—a friend of mine—and of Fitz- 
hugh’s—” Bradlee explained vaguely to no one in par- 
ticular, but the smile and the look of clean pleasure 
were still there, and every one felt at once as if a 
draught of sweet air had found its way into the room 
and had refreshed them. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said W. R. H. Bradlee, “as I 
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